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THE AUTHOR’S REASONS FOR 
HIS BOOK 


Wuy did I write this book? Because—Firstly, as 
my published works of the past will show, I take a deep 
and growing interest in my native land—its people, 
its developments and its great movements. And the 
Revival of 1904-5 appeared to me, as it did to others, 
a momentous movement, having a distinct message 
for the churches and the age, both social and religious. 
Secondly, I had already read pamphlets, articles and 
books dealing with this Revival, each author taking 
his own particular view-point. Inasmuch, however, as 
they all seem to avoid the critical, I felt disposed 
to attempt it. Thirdly, in the month of June, 1908, 
I accidentally came in contact, at Swansea, with a 
brother-minister of repute and many years’ service 
in the Principality. After a thorough exchange of 
views upon the Revival—its tone, results and mis- 
leading interpretations, I made up my mind to write 
this critical essay, and the minister in question has 
indirectly given me every encouragement. Fourthly, 
I believe that a work of this description will place 
the Revival in a new, though a true, light—a work | 
that will fairly and safely help its present and future 


effect and interpretation. 
J. VYRNWY MORGAN. 
April 9, 1909. 





INTRODUCTION 


THE appearance of such a work may necessitate an 
apology, for the reason that the field has already been 
well covered, both by amateurs of literature, and by 
men who claim to be experts in this branch of religious 
experience. But the ground which this book covers is 
entirely new. The book is intended to fill a want which 
is both general and persistent; but so strong is the 
power of sectarian prejudice in the Principality, that 
those who are endowed with the capacity to deal with 
this phase of the Revival seem to lack the requisite 
courage. 

The title of the volume should not be taken as imply- 
ing any hostility to revivals. Criticism is the science 
of discrimination, and it is the science upon which 
this essay is based. Under certain obvious moral 
conditions, the influence of an evangelical revival 
must be good. To the man who has been leading a 
careless, worldly life, it is a means of grace, for it brings 
home to his mind a realization of the spiritual nature 


with which he has been endowed. But above. all, 


being insensible to, and apparently dead in sin, his 
conscience is quickened, and he is brought within the 


range of God’s saving power. It is historically true 


that all forms of religion are subject to fluctuations 
of feeling. Memories of revivals are found éven aniong 


races which we would class as non-civilized and non- 
Christian. Knud Rasmussen, of the Danish Literary 
xi 
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Expedition, was born and brought up in Greenland, 
and he has an intimate knowledge of the manners, 
legends, and religious beliefs of the Eskimo. _ These 
people have not yet arrived at our conception of God ;. 
but they have their religion as we have ours, and they 
believe in the existence of certain supernatural forces. 
Knud Rasmussen describes a revival in Greenland ; 
nd the curious thing about it is, that it won over the 
local Christian catechist to the native faith of the 
Eskimo. The leaders were Habakkuk and Mary 
Magdalene, a married couple who had passed through 
great sorrow. They claimed, like the Welsh revivalist 
of 1904-5, to have seen visions, and to have had 
heavenly dreams. The Eskimo also sang hymns, 
wept, and were seized with spasms of longing for 
eternal life. Habakkuk would declare that one of 
their number had gained salvation, and even go to 
the length of mentioning his name ; then the assembly 
would manifest its joy and gratitude. 

Here is a part of his description: ‘“‘ When one or 
other of the disciples, without any reason whatever, 
wanted to weep, the whole gathering would break out 
into a terrible crying. And when suddenly some 
person in the assembly threw himself down on his 
face, and began to laugh, all the rest did the same. 
And sometimes they would laugh till one would think 
they could never be serious again. When Habakkuk 
was holding his discourses on eternal life, the assembly 
would sometimes be seized with such a longing for 
eternal life that they would begin to jump up and 
down where they sat. Then suddenly Habakkuk 
would stop his oration, mention a name, and say that 
such and such a one had now entered. on the right 
way ; and immediately all the men would rush out of 
the house, seize their guns, and fire a salute, that they 
might hear in heaven how men rejoiced at so great 
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salvation. Sometimes they would go up to the church- 
yard, too, take each other by the hand, form circles 
round the graves, and sing hymns for the dead.” 
Jonathan’ Edwards and Theodore Parker, Savonarola 
and St. Francis of Assisi, differed widely in their theo- 
logical-views ; but they were all revivalists. To them 
had been given power to startle the people out. of | 
their conventional moods, and to convinte them of | 


the necessity for a real personal conviction andex- | 
perience. They wére bold in their utterances, direct 
in their appeals, and unflinching in their denunciations | 


of great national evils. They commended to their 
own generation the loftiest ethical conceptions, and 
these conceptions they vitalized by their commanding 
presence, and the influence of their own heroic spirits, 
with the result that old-fashioned truths assumed 
fresh complexions, and religion itself appeared as if 
clothed with anew garment. They prayed and preached, 
and something happened. The pious routine of moral 
mediocrity was broken up ; men who had been content 
with an easy faith were stirred out of their apathy, and 
sent forth in the power of the Spirit to work for the 
coming of the Kingdom. Conflicts and innovations 
were inevitable, and, in some instances, charges of 
sensationalism ; but these reformers were not sensa- 
tionalists. Sentiment they had, and in abundance, but 


no sentimentality. They were true knights of thes, 
Holy Ghost, obedient to the heavenly impulse, and to).< 


the imperious demand of duty, at whatever cost and 
sacrifice. Great denominations have been built upo 
jrevivals; they have given birth to spiritual ideals 
and an impetus to the formation of systems of educa-' 
tion that have lifted principalities, states and con- 
tinents out of their ignorance and ineptitude, and put | 
them on their feet. 






vivals have played a heavier part in the history of 


4 
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Wales and of America than of any other country ; and 
the’general record of revivals among both people shows 
an unmistakable change of character during the last 


fifty years. It would be interesting, and probably a 


lrevelation, to the Christian people of this age if they 
had access to the diaries kept by those who lived. in 
the days of our grandparents, or if they perused the 
records of religious controversies of half a century ago— 
controversies full of malignant passion, in which men 
argued concerning the abode of the lost, the kind and 
degree of suffering to which the victims were being 
subjected, the people who were then on their way 
to that dark region, and the nature of the punishment 
awaiting them. There are men now living who re- 
member the frenzies, quakings, contortions and ex- 
travagances of revivalists of the extreme type, and the 
lurid details of the life in hell which they gave. One 
would imagine they had been there on a tour of inspec- 
tion, so minute and exact were their delineations. By 
these means they sought to deter their countrymen 
from vice. They spoke of huge cauldrons full of boiling 
lead and brimstone, to be poured over newcomers as 
the ceremony of welcoming them to the society of the 
lost. They elaborated the horror by describing the 


| doings of horned and cloven-footed demons, who goaded — 


their victims around circles, up and down steep heights, 
simply for the gratification of their hatred and to 
augment the joys of the redeemed. It is not surprising 
that men sobbed aloud and women fainted. There is 
an old and a weird fresco in a certain parish church in 
England. Over the chancel arch is a picture repre- 
senting the doom of the lost. Agile demons with 
pitchforks are shoving poor wretches down the throat 
of an awful monster. Judging by their expressions, 
they do not seem to like it; but the monster appears 
quite satisfied. He has room for all of them in his 
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-capacious maw. Being over the chancel arch, the 
fresco is continually in sight. What a nice thing for 
“young children to look at every Sunday! Weather 
stains mercifully obliterated the worst of it after a 
while, and would have got rid of it all; but the restorer 
—the ecclesiologist—put in an appearance ; and he 
brought it back in all its hideousness. “What does it 
signify ? It shows how men have taken the figurative 
. language of the Bible and translated it into the _grossest 
materialism. In the same manner they have taken 
the mere symbols of heaven for heaven itself. Their 
interpretation is absolutely literal. To them heaven 
is a cubic city, where there are harping symphonies 
and a charm of endless praise. Confucius had a better 
notion of heaven: “ Heaven,” said he, “is a prin- 
ciple.” Whichcote, the eminent theologian, declared 
two centuries ago, that heaven was a “temper.” In 
Browning’s poems heaven is described_as_a_ state of 
beneficent activity, a constant growth into the Image 
‘of God. Caricatures were not countenanced by the 
greatest Christian fathers or the canonized saints of the 
Medieval Church. To the glory of God, and the 
credit of human nature, be it said, we have moved a 
long way from the literal, material, legal and Latin 
days. There are a sporadic few “orthodox” men who 
still retain their belief‘in the Calvinistic horrors of hell, 
and of heaven as a pagoda of jewels; but the vast 
majority of intelligent Christians have long since 
renounced such travesties. Christ had to face this 
same foe of literalism. It lay in wait for Him at every 
_ tarm~atid-at Tast had His blood. The only instances 
in which He blazed in wrath were those when He came 
into contact with the Pharisees who stood for literalism 
with its painful and intolerable details. 


Canon Farrar’s Lemna ine did much to discredit 
this puritanic legalism in the eyes of cultured and 
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progressive men. For months after its publication, he 
lived amid a hailstorm of anathemas; but he saw 
victory before he saw death. Henry Ward Beecher 
was also instrumental in changing the style of thinking 
among preachers and laymen. The fear of hell is 
no longer held out as an inducement to repentance and 
holy living. Not that there is any attempt to question 
-the reality of retribution. There1s.asense of righteous- 


, ness in every man ; and every man knows and acknow- 


ledges that unrighteousness brings punishment. The 
law is neither arbitrary nor unnatural, and works here 
and now. The doctrine of retribution stands. But 
the notion ote material hell is gone, never to return ; 
for though the world was once narrow, it will not be 


, narrow again. There has been a change of emphasis. 


It used to be_onhell: it is now on character; it used 


_to be on wrath : it is now on conduct. 


honey 


But what is a revival?“ By revival we mean an 
awakening among the people to their spiritual state, a 
renewed and more active attention to religion. Such 
an awakening is often accompanied by great exhilara- 
tion, and the exhilaration is often mistaken for the 
thing itself. Wherever there is a genuine revival, 


_ there.is.a. change of habits among those who.are.affected 


by it. The more lasting the change, the greater its 


reality. Mere spasms of emotion and temporary 
excitement, even when they result in thousands of 
conversions, do not necessarily imply a revival. One 
has to distinguish between what is false and what is real, 


* between the superficial and the lasting. _The~criterion 


__-by-whith we are to judge is the permanent effect. 


The Principality of Wales is by no means a stranger 
to Revivals, some local and others national in character 
and dimensions. It is somewhat difficult to furnish 
the exact number and dates of such Revivals. A brief 
survey of the most noted of them will suffice, 
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Ist, Vicar Prichard’s at Llandovery and district, 
between 1620 and 1630, which helped to bring about 
the publication of the first popular edition of the Welsh 
- Bible. It was full of fervour and of song (see ‘“‘ Canwyll’ 
y Cymry ”’), and brought about. a better moral condition 
of the people locally. 

2nd, Calvinistic \ethodist Revival (Howell Harris’s) 
- from about 1740 on. This was more spiritual and 

general in character than that of Vicar Prichard’s. 

3rd, The same Revivalin 1762, breaking out with new 
vigour and fierceness. The chief feature of this one was 
singing. It was called “ Y Diwygiad Mawr’ (‘“‘ The 
Great Revival’), and was more democratic than the 
previous one, which was led and conducted by Church 
of England clergy and adherents. The prime figures in 
this great Revival were ordinary people from among all 
dissenters. 

4th, A theological Revival, 1785-87. It was an effort 
against Arminianism, Arianism and Unitarianism. In 
this the Baptists were to the front. 

5th, A missionary Revival, 1790-94, which was more or 
less influenced by the zedtgeist of the French Revolution. 

6th, A practical Revival, 1806-9. This was John 
Elias’s, and specially touching children and the Sunday 
School. 

7th, In 1811-14 a Revival characterized by the 
rejoicing and jumping of some of the late eighteenth- 
century Revivals. 

8th, In 1814-15, Christmas Evans’s, a theological and 
spiritual Revival. 

9th, The “ Beddgelert ” Revival, 1817-22, local in its 

effect, but intense and spiritual. 

. 10th, The great rejoicing Revival of 1828-30. 

11th, In 1831-2, the most solemn of all, and the most 

sudden in its outbreak, the leader of which was John 
Elias. © 
b 
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12th, In 1839-42, a quiet, peaceful and very practical 
Revival, owing to the preaching of the Rev. John Jones 
of Talsarn, a celebrated Calvinistic Methodist minister. 
This revival was instrumental in producing a healthier 

- atmosphere both in morals and in theology. 
13th, The Cholera Revival, 1849-50, noted for its 
fierceness, the number of its backsliders and the sudden- 
_ hess with which they lapsed after the disappearance of 
the pestilence. . 

15th, The “’59 Revival,” 1858-60, more general in 
its scope and effect. 

In the interval between 1859 and 1904, Wales locally 
witnessed many Revivals from time to time. In 1875 
the Revs. John Richard Hughes and Richard Owen, 
both of Anglesey, were prominent revivalists. In the 
then populous districts of Rhymney, Brynmawr and 
other parts of Monmouthshire, there was a strong Re- 
vival wave between 1875 and 1877, and these two noted 
Evangelists had a leading hand in it. Some of the 
points of difference between this Revival and that of 
1904 were, that the former was of shorter duration, and 
among adults and old people, and that special attention 
was given to preaching. It was local in its application ; 
but in intensity of feeling, number of converts, open-air 
gatherings, courage, sincerity and passion for the salva- 
tion of sinners (having regard to its area), it compared 
well with the Revival of 1904. 

Attention has been called to the Rev. Richard Owen, 
who figured in the year 1884. He was during his short 
day one of the most genuine, powerful and God-sent 
Revivalists that Wales ever witnessed. He was of an 
original and independent turn of mind, and would have 
no dealings with parasites, committees and organizations. 
He was a committee in himself, going from place to 
place, with his own Revival tent, which was filled each 
night to overflowing. His preaching was so powerful 
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that stalwart and hardened sinners groaned and wept. 


In many respects he made people think of Elijah in the 
Old Testament and John the Baptist in the New, herald- 
ing the coming of the Saviour to the world. The Re- 


: 


vival of 1904 had no Richard Owen. It was a Revival, 
not of man, but of men. = 

With regard to the character and results of the Welsh 
Revival of 1904 various opinions are entertained. To 
some it was a period of fanatical excitement and 
emotional excess. To others it was an unadulterated 
blessing. A few, while deprecating its methods, con- 
tortions and irregularities, believed it was a means of 
grace. Books have been compiled by good and sincere 
men purporting to give a-true account of this religious 
upheaval; but they wrote during the storm and stress 
of the movement, and at a time when they were carried 
away by the excitement of the moment. It was impos- 
sible for them to write dispassionately, or even without 
prejudice. Much has happened since. The bell of time 


pealsout a reversal of many an approba 

a condemnation. Nothing has yet been written, and no 
book has yet been published, of much historical value. 
What has been said does not supply a correct account of 
the origin of the revival, its feeders and mediums, and 
its ultimate effect upon Church life, upon the habits and 
morality of the communities, or upon the ideas of the 
people—as to what constitutes conversion and what 
salvation signifies. It is impossible for those who live 
at any particular epoch to observe and to understand its 
essential features as they can be observed and under- 
stood by those who come later. But so strong is the trust 
in tradition that men naturally resent any attempt, 
however honest and well-founded, to examine the 
justice of a popular verdict. The man who seeks to 
interfere with settled opinions is a.good subject for sus- 
picion. Sir Walter Scott did something towards 
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reinstating Claverhouse in public esteem, and to gain 
recognition for his better attributes, but he undertook 
by no means an easy task. Democracy does not hold the 
scales of justice even; it often belittles. virtues and 
owe canonizes principles that are questionable. During the 
Revival we had the declared verdict, the accepted 
formula and the catching epithet. They appealed to 
the passion of the hour; they were quoted with ap- 
proval from the pulpit and the pew, they were repro- 
_. duced in the press and perpetuated in books. There 
was no attempt at a discriminating analysis. Many were 
the victims of ignorance and hysteria. There is much 
that is collateral and modifying in its effects to be said 
concerning the Revival of 1904-5, and in the interest of 
truth and posterity it should be said. 


THE | 
WELSH RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


—_——_ 
CHAPTER I. 
THe Puace oF RevivaLt In MopERN CIVILIZATION. 


THIs is a great age, an age pregnant with untold possi- 
bilities, an age rich in direct and aggressive effort for 
the good of mankind. There is abroad, in this and 
other lands, an overmastering passion for righteous- 
ness, and an intense longing for the fulfilment of those 
ideals that have throbbed in the hearts of holy men 
throughout the generations. Never before were so 
many religious books and periodicals read; never 
before was such solicitude manifested for the welfare 
of childhood. Modern civilization has robbed us of 
many an ancient blessing, but the gain which offsets 
the apparent loss should not be forgotten. The human 
heart was never so tender and active; the spirit of 
research was never so penetrating and thorough. Since 
the Reformation new sciences have arisen, and they 
have added to our store of knowledge. Archeological 
research, and the natural sciences, have thrown a flood 
of light on the history and sacred writings of Palestine, 
Greece, Egypt and the Roman Empire. The languages 
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_ of Scripture, and the literature written in these languages, 


~ are better known than before at the dawn of this century. 


The Western mind is more familiar with the habits, 
thoughts and religious beliefs of the Oriental world. 
| There is a greater desire than ever to know as much as 


‘\there is to be known about Christ—His personality, 


‘ideals, feelings, thoughts, and the bearing of His ethics 
upon labour, womanhood, slavery, intemperance, and 
‘the colossal accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
‘few. This new feeling for, and this new interest in 
‘Christ, is seen in the great sales of popular lives of Him. 
_ Recite to a convention of working-men the creeds of — 
the various sects, and you cannot fail to notice an ex- 
pression of weariness on their faces. Not that they 
are sceptics; probably you would find that a great 
number of them are professing Christians and regular 
communicants. But speak to them about Christ—the 
greatness of His soul, the profundity of His thoughts, 
the purity of His feelings, and what purposes were His, 
and for which He gave His life—and they will listen to 
you with respect; they may even applaud you. The 
element of mercy is at a high premium at this hour. 
Never were there such efforts to deal with the taproots 
of those evils that oppress the poor, thatdeteriorate 
the mind and tone of the nation. Nevertheless, it 
remains true that devotion to material good was never — 
,more prominent. By materialism is meant three 
things : First, life without high ideals, without moral 
vistas, without poetic vision—life without that moral 
“sense or ultimate dream that invests it with sanctity 
and power. Second, a life identified with pride and 
_prodigality, with vulgar glamour and gaiety. Third, 
sa life based upon the love of money and greed of gain, 
the passion for fame and power—a life devoid of con- 
science and of consideration for the interests and claims 
} of others, accumulating riches for the sake of the reputa- 
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_ tion it brings, oblivious of every noble instinct, defiling 
_ the affections, stupefying the imagination, and resulting — 
in a non-appreciation of the value of things spiritual 
and unseen. There has been a wonderful development 
_ of financial, commercial and colonial expansion. There 
has been aroused a national delirium for wealth and 
dominion. Discoveries of precious stones and metals, 
of gold and diamond mines, are being dangled before 
the gloating eyes of avarice and ambition. Christian 
people are falling more and more under the rule of the 
newspaper press, which is daily becoming more braggart 
and noisy, which announces events before they happen, 
and eulogizes and condemns books before reading 
them. Even education must be practical—must be 
such that it shall fit our boys and girls to earn money. 
Life is being made a question of finance. To be poor is 
to be weak. To fail in the race for riches is to be 
miserable. 

There is another side. Thousands of well-ordered 
and God-fearing men and women find their life a tread- 
- mill grind for existence. For a mere pittance they have 
to work early and late. Their chief and constant 
concern is how to find what is simply necessary for the 
physical comfort of those who depend upon them. Of 
what value are our creeds to them? It is easy to say 
that God is good, and that life is sweet, when there is 
bread enough and to spare; but not so easy when 
one_is willing to toil and to sweat, hut is denied the 
opportunity, or where the hours of labour are long and 
dreary, and the pay out of all proportion to the claims 
of the toiler. Such social and industrial conditions do 
not predispose men to religion. You say that “God is 
not in all their thoughts.’ What wonder? This utter 
absorption in things material on the part of those who 
are consumed with the passion- for money-making, 
affects their manners, morals, amusements and. ideals, 
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Tt makes them hard, selfish and inhuman. What real 


comfort can there be in such a sterile, perverted exist- . 


ence ? 
It often happens that this worship of wealth is com- 
- bined with puritanic habits. Their behaviour may be 
irreproachable ; they may be highly abstemious, and 
regard with a critical eye those who waste money on 
such trifles as books and travel. Not that money in 
itself is an evil: it would be as reasonable to denounce 
steam or electricity. The genius for money-making is 
as much of a genius from God as the genius for preaching 
or for writing poems. Wealth represents an accumula- 


tion of human force; and under proper conditions may, | 
' when rightly used, be among the greatest means of | 
| serving the greatest end. But the motive and the ideal 
are the twin-elements that make riches either a ctifse © 
' or a blessing. It is this that fills the contemplation of | 


the lives of many millionaires with a sense of dreariness, 
repugnance and disillusionment. Some of them have 
never known a moment of unguarded generosity. They 
have no social sympathies and no patriotic idealism. 
In the Middle Ages whatever had been acquired by 
genius, industry or ambition, was continually returning 
in the form of charity for the use of the community. 
Kings, nobles and merchant-princes adorned and en- 
riched the cities of their times with religion, with educa- 
tion, and with charitable institutions. 
What is the general effect of this modern passion for 
‘gold and gain—this utter absorption in things material 
and transitory ? It is to crowd out of the heart the 
thought of God, of personal responsibility, and the 
contemplations of spiritual life. The verdict of history 
is, that something more than the ordinary routine of 
Church work is necessary to head! off this inrushing 
tide of humanity, and to concentrate its attention upon 
the great verities of religion, 
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During the last Welsh Revival.men who had never 
the prayers and preaching to which they had listened 


Lesh imprest gither in their imagination or conscience — 
E .DY 
or 


_ for _years,..were swayed as trees by.a.mighty rush of 


- wind... They were compelled to feel, confess and repent _ 


in spite of themselves. Such was their spiritual paralysis, 
that the most heroic remedies were necessary to awaken 
them from the sleep of death. ,; 

It is a mistake to suppose that methods once used 
with success can always be used with success. This 


general insistence of Christian people upon conventional. 


vays and methods is a_great hindrance to the harvesting 
of souls. What is nothing but a means to an end is 
often regarded as an end in itself. There is no longing 
to extend the spiritual reach of the soul, and to enrich 
the inner life, by a closer communion with Divine 
realities. Isfeelinganend? Is preaching? Is worship ? 
No, not one of them is an end. Even righteousness is 
not an end: it is incidental. 
Moreover, the question has to be considered not only 


- in relation to the materialism of the age, but also to the 


doubt of modern civilization. Since human history 
began no age has been so_marked by unbelief in_the 
supernatural. The materialism of the hour is both a 
sign and a cause of the decay of faith in the existence 
of a supernatural life. People who believe strongly in 


God will not be absorbed in the pursuit of material 
gain and of gaiety, of vulgar sheen and pride, of low 


ideals and prodigality. On the other hand, people 


who devote themselves to the accumulation of property 
and soul-soiling sensations are almost certain to forget 
the existence of a spiritual life and the moral government 
of God. 

Natural science, in so far as it has developed itself, 
does not foster faith in a personal God and in the super- 
human side of religion. But. to eliminate the super- 
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natural from Christianity is to eliminate Christianity _ 
itself, and to leave in its place theism, if not agnosticism. — 

he progress of scientific knowledge dispels superstition, 
and creates a critical spirit not only among men who 
-are technically educated, but also in the great popular 
mind. Many effects once deemed miraculous are now 
looked upon as purely natural. Such, for instance, is 
the migration of a comet, and the eclipse. This critical 
spirit has also emphasized the importance of fact in 
comparison with theory or speculation. The study of 
literature, and especially sacred literature, shows fable, 
myth and imaginative narration to be some of its strong 
characteristics. Even history, until a very late date, 
has had highly imaginative elements ; but it is becoming 
more realistic every day. This is equally true of fiction. 
The photographic quality is in the ascendant. The 
great fascination of Adam Bede lies in the fact that, 
when we read it, we are looking at life. The stage 
novel is fast disappearing. Hall Caine portrays life 
in its sunshine and gloom, and delineates the lives of 
suffering men and enduring women. The_ethical ele- 
ment predominates, and the right is always triumphant, 
even it be over the open grave. This preference for 
facts will be more characteristic of the future than of 
the present. The sphere of its operation is being 
widened as the years go by. It embraces even the life 
' and character of Jesus. We are frankly told that a 
barbarous and superstitious age gave Him the reward 
of deification, just as the Pharaohs and Alexanders and 
Cesars were deified. His memory was surrounded by 
clouds of miracle and marvel during the first four 
generations that passed before the Gospels took any 
settled form. It is contended that in the centuries 
since the Reformation, the human reason has done 
much to disengage Christ in the Protestant mind from 
these mythical] encumbrances ; it is also claimed that 
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by relieving Him of all supernatural attributes and 
powers, the pathos and heroism of His life will be 


vastly heightened. 


Let us look at the progress of this critical spirit in 
its bearing upon the young. They are passing through 
a period of danger and difficulty. A new world has © 
been opened up forthem. ‘They are being laughed out 
of their religious scruples and home-made modesty ; 
they are being warned against the cultivation of moral 
dreams and the pursuit of spiritual shadows. Nothing 
is sacred, they say, but what is sanctioned by reason. 
Thus it is that many a pious and humble youth, brought 
up in an atmosphere of reverence, with a father’s 
blessing and a mother’s prayers, is found sitting in the 
seat of the scornful. Religious fervour is despised ; 
the habit of prayer, faith, and respect for the Sabbath 
and for the Ward: are thought of as the vagaries of wild 
fanatics or mystical enthusiasts. Of course, there are 
doubters and doubters. In Robert Elsmere we have 
four types: the worldly in the squire, the misanthrope 
in Langham, the mystic in Grey, the intellectual and 
literary in Elsmere. He has a noble spirit, but can no 
longer accept Christianity as taught by the churches. 
He cannot preach the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. He 
feels that he must believe in God and his fellow-men, 
and he accepts the ideal of the Galilean peasant as a 
simple human ideal; and still Elsmere is not satisfied 
with mere philosophy. The squire, hard, cynical and 
studious, has a different cast of mind. His knowledge 
has overridden his religious belief, and he takes refuge 
in philosophy. Langham revels in the melancholy of 
unfaith. Some men doubt, but with a crushing sorrow 
and humiliation. With them the struggle has been 
real and prolonged—a heart-rending tragedy. God 
only knows the misery and anguish they have endured 
—an anguish that has whitened the hair and drained 
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the life. Flippant believers scoff, and say that such 
doubt is the outcome of a corrupt heart. But religion 
is more endangered by such audacious assurance than 
by such thoughtful doubts. Others doubt, and gloat 
-over it ; and with the decay of their faith there comes 
a serious loss of moral tone. You cannot reason such 
doubters back to the faith of the saints, and to a regard 
for the interests of their own spiritual nature. You 
cannot pray, sing or preach them back. The ordinary 
ministration of the Church has lost its grip upon them. 
More heroic remedies must be applied. They have to 
be shocked into a contact. with reality. The deadly 
opiate of sin finds its antidote in these seasons of revival, 
which arrest the attention of the indifferent, and bring 
the sinful into contact with reality. 

There is another class—those who are polluted and 
‘dishonoured by the foul stains of sin. They are ap- 
“parently useless to any purpose of God and man, and 
live only to spend their lives like vermin. They have 
faces wise with wickedness, and eyes out of which all 
_ traces of maidenhood have vanished. They are flung 
upon the world to be trampled in the mire of lust ; 
often neglected and ostracized by respectable ortho- 
doxy, and left to perish where they have fallen. 
Many of them are men and women who have drifted 
out of our Sunday Schools into a life of misery and 
shame. 


“Once I was pure as snow; but I fell, 
Fell like the snowflake from heaven to hell, 
Fell to be trampled as filth on the street, 
Fell to be scoffed at and spit on and beat. 
Pleading, cursing and dreading to die, 
And selling my soul to whoever would buy. 
Dealing in shame for a’ morsel of bread, 
Hating the living, and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God! Have I fallen so low ? 
And yet, I was once like the beautiful snow,” 


; 
; 
: 


, 


> 
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_ But the cynic says, “These are difficult cases.”’ Of course 


they are, and the mission of Christ was not to get rid of - 


_ “difficult cases,’ but to meet and to solve them. He 


' 
- 


knew nothing of that “incurable ward ”’ in the great 
hospital of ailing souls which the modern Church has 
established. Wesley went to Newgate and preached 
free salvation to condemned felons. “Though thou 
hast raked in the very kennels of hell,” said Spurgeon, 
“ Christ will absolve thee from all sin.” Paul did not 
say that he had no Gospel for the “bad ones.” The 
writers of the New Testament did not preach the 
“doctrine of despair.”” The essence of the Gospel is that 
all men must be approached, for the reason that all men 
can be saved, and that Jesus died for them. Let those 


who say that they have no faith in the recoverability. 


of man at his worst read the history of the Welsh 
Revival of 1904-5. Men who had been regarded as 
either too old or too wicked to be touched and saved, 
surrendered fully and absolutely, and have since become 
useful citizens and consistent church-members. 

There is a deep, dark, underworld of woe, that looks 
with a sorrowful and almost hopeless gaze to the Church 
of God, for the thrill of that mystic saving power which 
the Spirit breathed into it at its birth. Souls weighed 
down with the burden of sin and shame, moved by a 
high impulse, wander into our churches only to find 
them cold and critical. They hear eloquent words 
about God’s lasting grace, the faithfulness of His love, 
and His willingness to forgive ; but they find little of 
this love in the attitude of the Church, and practically 
none in the everyday life of the average preacher. Full 
‘of failings himself, he is unsympathetic with the failings 
of others. He has plenty of churchly schoolmastership, 
but little sympathy ; he is more plentiful in religiosity 
than in brotherly love, or even in personal character. 
Into the sanctuary weary hearts wend their way, looking — 
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for shelter from sorrow, from remorse, and from glaring 
human vices ; but of shelter or of comfort there is little. 
Undoubtedly there is welcome in all the churches for 


.the fairly-dressed classes, for the respectable section 


that hold their places in the social organism, because 


. they are considered helpful additions to the life of the 


Church ; but should they become. financially disabled;~ 
or lapse, even temporarily, and through no fault of their 
own, they.are at once classed among the “ undesirables” 
and “undeserving.” The interest in them dies out, and 
they are allowed to drift into that section of the com- 
munity that is the despair of the philanthropist and 
of the statesman. It is this differentiating process that 
filled the heart of General Booth with compassion, and 
gave him his great ideal. For supplying this deficiency 
in the organized life of the churches, he will go down 
to posterity as the greatest revivalist since the birth 
of Christ. 

To provide a place of worship for the public, and to 
supply an adequate number of competent men to 


me 


preach and to minister in them, is not enough, and does _ 


not cover the whole duty of a church. The Master 
came daily into personal contact with the unfortunate 
and undeserving. Those who had fallen into mis- 
fortune turned their faces to Him as flowers do to the 
sun. The outcast felt that a new era had dawned upon 
his class ; and the churches that perpetuate His spirit, 
His attitude, and sympathetic outlook upon this great 
sorrowing world, whatever badge they may wear, or 
whatever may be their creed, they alone have the right 
to bear His name and to look for His benediction. The 
political reformer has to face the fact that the boundaries 
of his efforts are limited. He can do something to 
provide adequate opportunity to give every advantage 
to ability and character, to remove temptation and to 
rescue those who, through no fault of their own, have 
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drifted among the unfortunate; but the Christian 


churches, and those who minister in them, cannot plead" 
-any such limitation; they cannot find any excuse for 


it in the teaching and example of Jesus. It is their 
mission to help those on whom misfortune has fallen, 


whether deserved or undeserved, to seek to change © 


their habits, character and lot, and to make them deserve 
in the future what they have not deserved in the past. 
A great outcry has been raised in some quarters against 
the ‘New Theology.” There is one signal service which 
the “ New Theology’ hasrendered. It has concentrated 
attention upon the solemn and momentous truths of 
religion, and caused indolent men, lay and cleric, to 
think. It has made the orthodox world leap to its 


feet—chiefly in self-defence. The sound of the Rev. © 


R. J. Campbell’s bell may seem harsh and discordant 
to some ; but it has resulted in a call to arms, and has 
awakened many churches from their deadly sleep. 
Synods and presbyteries are passing resolutions in 
defence of orthodoxy. According to Jesus, there is 


only one orthodoxy, and that.is love, The amount of \ 
love a church-member has to give away to his neigh- 


bours, to his unfortunate brother, to the indifferent 
and the sinful, is the only test of the reality of his faith. 


He may believe in Three Gods, and yet be farther away | 


from the Kingdom than he who believes only in One. 
It is the depth of our love, and not the number of our 
Gods, that gives us the right to the title of Christians. 
There are many in the churches that are not in the 
Church ; and many, thank God, are in the Church that 
are not in the churches. What is the use of all this 
discussion about the immanence of God—natural and 
spiritual immanence, or the transcendence of God, and 
the relation of the one to the other? What is the use 


- of all this catechizing, praying, preaching and singing, 


if there is no love to come out of it—no pity for the 


\ 
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fallen, no help for the unfortunate, and no encouraging 
word for the weak and the feeble? There is plenty 
and to spare of abstract sympathy, but little concrete 
tenderness. 

Not only do our churches need a revival of the passion 
of enthusiasm, but a baptism with the wider element 
of sympathy. The Prince of Wales, after his recent 
visit to India, spoke to the City of London, and said 
that what the people needed was a wider element of 
sympathy. To such sympathy, he said, there would be 
an over-abundant and generous response. He spoke 
of the splendour of India, its fascination, its immense 
size, its varied climate, its numerous races, its ancient 
traditions ; but what the people yearn for is sympathy, 
and it was sympathy alone that could touch them. 
The same truth applies to the relation of the Church to 
the world. This sad, bloodthirsty, sinning race needs 
to be taken into the loving arms of Christians. Th 
is what is recorded of the Master: ‘‘ He took. 
by the hand_and lifted him up, and he arose.” Ou 
churches lack warmth, hospitality, elasticity, and the 
aggressive genius. An Irish Wesleyan minister, the 
Rev. John Holmes (the spiritual father of the Rev. 
William Arthur, who in his days was noted for his work 
among the fallen and indifferent), was asked to appear 
before the Conference because he had adopted fresh 
methods. His reply was, “I am not here to apologize 
for God Almighty. If souls are saved, I am happy, 
ev. gh it be not in the usual way.” 

The Pharisees said that Christ “received sinners.” 
This He denied in striking allegories. Jesus said in 
effect, “‘ I do not receive the backslider, but I seek him. 
I light a candle, I sweep the house, I use every device 
known to Divine Love. If one method fails, I try 
another, until I find and restore.”’ This man is on the 
look-out for sinners. That is the idea. . 


| 
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7 
_ Buddhism teaches the practice of sympathy and 
charity wherever want and suffering.are met; but the © 
ideal of Christianity ig-higher. We are to search for 
_ cases of sorrow, and to seek the lost. 
o the “ husks ”’ the prodigal was welcome, but not 
to his master’s pity, advice, loving-kindness, or help. 
Thus it is that respectable orthodoxy, intoxicated with 
a sense of its own superiority, gloats over the fact that 
it is “‘not as other men,” oblivious of another fact,namely, 
that angels turn away from it in disgust, and that the 
Master, whose name it bears, will in the greatest day 
of all unmask its hypocrisy, and reveal it in all its 
shame and failure. Most of the fortunes that have 
been built up of late years have been built by utilizing 
materials that other men and generations have thrown 
away as useless. There were times when Christianity 
fled from all contact with the world; but its truest 
spirit is represented in the words of Mazzini, “‘ Save the 
souls of others, and leave your own to the care of God.” 
We are all familiar with the hackneyed comparison 
between Mohammedanism and Christianity; and no 
two religions could lie farther apart. But in ten years 
ending in 1901 Mohammedanism added 5,000,000 to its 
membership in India. But our evangelical churches 
have to report arrested progress. The truth is, evan- 
gelical Christianity m one and Wales is losing both 
grip and ground. It is actually on the defensive. 
Beyond and above this, evangelicalism is fast losing its 
own intellectual integrity. It is losing it in virtue of 
the fact that it fails to differentiate between an inherited 
doctrine and an inherited faith ; it is like the image of 
a man bound in irons speaking to a man that is free. 
Let evangelicalism make its stand on its faith, and its 
permanence as a factor in the religious life of the world 
is assured ; but let it continue to seek to bind individual 
- men and women to its Christological doctrines, its 
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extinction as a moral force to be reckoned with is certain. 
The trend of the collective instinct of mankind is, not 
to bind men, but to free them—free them intellectually 
as well as socially. There is but one object to which 


‘men are willing to be bound, and that is Christ. But 


I may be asked, ‘“‘ What is evangelical Christianity ? ” 
By evangelical Christianity I mean the teaching that 
emphasizes individual conversion by the power.of the 
Holy Spirit throwsh the Incarnation.zeconciling an alien 
soul to God the Father. This teaching is still given, 
but has lost much of its force and power because it 
has been diverted from its truest and its highest aims, 
and become disloyal to itself by being unequally yoked 
to political aspirations, and thus has grown unspiritual 
and material. Evangelical preachers have ceased to 
pray for and plead with the unconverted. The spiritual 
has become subordinate to the political. It may be 
contended that Christianity is broader than churchism, 
and that the weakness of its evangelical force in the 
churches should be attributed to its spread in society 
at large. True, there is a diffused Christianity—a 
Christianity which permeates social life and inspires 
great philanthropic movements, but which refuses 
allegiance to any particular creed, church, or organiza- 
tion. This diffused Christianity has emanated both con- 
sciously and unconsciously from organized Christianity 
in the past, in the days when evangelical religion devoted 
its energies to the one great ideal upon which it was 
based. But itis not so to-day. Through its flirtations 
with political and socialistic dreams, it has lost much of 
its ancient vigour, as well as its hold upon the minds of 
the people. Men and women look to the churches for 
the corporate expression of the old faith and of the 
living Christ, and are disappointed. Thus they are 
thrown back upon this diffused Christianity which is 
abroad in the world, and which assumes no corporate 
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form. This decline of evangelical Christianity is most 
manifest_in our industrial districts, and in the great 
cities, and in purely working-class centres. It is “@ 
matter of general knowledge that the condition of our 
Welsh churches respecting this question is in many ways 
unsatisfactory. The Sunday School, more than the 
pulpit, is the test of this point. All over the Principality 
there is not only a serious and general falling off in 
the number of adherents, but there is hardly any interest 
taken in fundamental theology. Look in what direction 
you please, there is progress both in thought and method. 
If the initiative and inventive genius of the future will 
be commensurate with that of the past, this world will 
be either a terrible or a glorious world to live in. There 
is a spirit of general activity among the sciences; one 
science does not wait for another. It would be more 
convenient, in some respects, if they did. For instance, 
historical criticism has two sides—lower and higher. 
The first has to do with the text of ancient documents 
as a basis of study. The second, or higher criticism, 
relates to the inner characteristics of the document 
after the text is settled. It is a misfortune that the 
textual criticism could not have been finished first, 
and so prepare the way for higher criticism. Biology 
has changed not only our theories, but the very spirit 
of our thinking. Philosophy is still hard at work in 
its endeavour to unify all our knowledge. The science 
of philosophy has made rapid and serious advances. 
In physical discoveries, in mechanical inventions, the 
progress has been portentous. When the battle of 
Waterloo was fought it took them three days to convey © 
the tidings to England ; but when Gladstone bombarded 
Alexandria, the news reached London in a few minutes 
after the first shell was fired. The Mediterranean from 
West to East may now be visited with more ease and 
with less risk and cost than were involved in a trip to 
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London in the days of our forefathers. The sense of 
social solidarity and mutual accountability has grown 
stronger, and has supplied our statesmen with a new 
impelling motive. It has also given an immense 
‘impetus to the creation of democratic governments 
and the realization of the Christian ideal, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” There is a new attitude 
towards almost every problem that bears upon labour, 
disease, learning, crime, and education. The whole 
conception of the function of the teacher has undergone 
a remarkable change. He no longer drives his pupils 
to their tasks, but leads and inspires them. He no 
longer compels them to. copy or commit to memory ; 
he incites them to observe and think. 

Instead of imposing upon them his opinions, will and 
tastes, he induces them to form their own opinions. 
He studies their tastes, and tries to strengthen their 
wills and teach them self-control. From the Cabinets 
of Europe and of America the command has gone forth 
to their consuls abroad to study the requirements of 
the various markets of the world. As in the sphere of 
commerce, so in the sphere of thought. We have come, 
as Mr. Balfour puts it, into the “ psychological climate.” 

Analyze the attitude of the Christian churches in the 
light of these developments. Have they kept pace 
with the enormous advance in these departments of 
human activity? In population, in huge cities, in 
area of dominion, in education, in general intelligence, 
in demand for reality, and in all forms of mechanical 
appliances, there are improvements, modifications and 
enlargements that to our forefathers would seem like 

, fairy tales. What about the churches? The last 
Revival found many unprepared. It found ministers 
_ without any knowledge as to the mode of coping with 
| it. Many of them had not been trained to bear the 
burden of lost souls on their hearts, because their 
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education had been in another and even an opposite 
direction. It was not a part of their college curriculum 
to be taught “that he that winneth souls is wise.” This 
most urgent of all teaching is usually left to the chances 
of after-life. Such work is relegated to the Salvation 
Army and city missionary. There is as much danger 
from the preoccupation of Welsh culture as there is 
from the preoccupation of worldly interests. Excessive . _ 
cultivation of the former is as likely to kill the sense of b* 
the spiritual as an undue development of the latter. 
Churches in general are lamenting that their lot is 
cast in a material age. They speak of gambling in its 
_ diverse forms and the glaring example of other vices ; 
_ they bewail the lower tone in private and public honour 
as compared with the earlier and middle years of the 
Victorian period. We are constantly reminded that we 
have lost that higher spirit that imspired our citizens 
and our public men forty years ago. There is plenty 
of enthusiasm, but it is degraded, we are told, to material 
and natural ambition. This passion to dominate and} 
to grasp, to pile up wealth, and to win fame, we are! 
informed, has added enormously to the difficulties of} 
the churches. Thisis.the apology. The decline in 
membership, the want of ardour, the decay of the 
Sunday School, the indifference to prayer, both private 
and public, are attributed to the fact that ouz immediate 
generation has been sinking to meaner ideals, to coarser 
ways of life, to more vulgar types of literature and art, 
and to more open craving after riches, and a more insolent: 
assertion of pride and force. The deduction is partly 
right and partly wrong. But instead of lamenting, the 
churches should rejoice that their lines have fallen in 
an age that affords such opportunities for Christian 
enthusiasm and spiritual devotion. When Napoleon 
drew up his troops before Mameluke’s, under the shadow 
of the pyramids, pointing to the latter, he said to his 
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soldiers, ‘“‘ Remember that from yonder heights forty 
centuries look down upon you.” So from the pyramid 
of opportunity on which God has set the churches of 
this age, we also look down upon forty centuries. Not 
that I underrate the place and influence of the churches 
in the making of what is best and highest in our modern 
life. Affection has some advantage over hostility, and 
I confess my partiality for the Church. The pen that 
is wielded by love is safer than the pen that is wielded 
by hate. The insight of sympathy is more reliable 
than the insight of prejudice. In estimating spiritual 
values, whether in a person or an institution, it is never 
wise to accept the word of a biassed critic. There is 
certainly an advantage in studying the Church from 
within. Volumes could be written to illustrate the 
varied and important ministries of the Church to 
civilization. By civilization I mean education, liberty, 
_the production and distribution of wealth, the spread 
| of equality and brotherhood, the abolition of slavery, 
' the founding of charitable institutions, and the promo- 
tion of art and general culture. In all ages the clergy 
have been the custodians of culture, and from their ranks 
the modern profession of teaching has been evolved. 
The hood and gown are memorials of the monastic 
origin of academic dress, and they remind the world 
of the debt which culture owes to the Church. Such 
,culture was not limited to ecclesiastical institutions ; 
‘its operations extended beyond the confines of the 
' monastery, the priesthood, and the pulpit. It was a 
’ culture that overflowed the banks, making a wide stream 
» that enriched the field of secular education. The imprint 
_ of its spirit and ideals is manifest in the literature of 
our public libraries, charged with the most exquisite 
expressions of Christian thought and national aspira- 
tions. In prose, in poem, and in declamation, it brings 
back to our mind the faith that was once given to the 
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saints. It has demanded beauty for temples and 
homes; it has created markets for architects, poets, 
painters and musicians ; it has stirred British intellect 
and British heart. Reforms associated with the name 
and influence of Peel, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, 
Shaftesbury, Brougham, and other statesmen, cannot 
be traced to their sources, or their true characters 
analyzed, without taking into account the influence of 
religion as expressed in the life of the churches. By 
whom were the vast continents of Asia and Africa 
opened up to commerce and civilization? By mis- 
sionaries of humble origin, born in the Church and 
nurtured in the Sunday School. Some of them waded 
waist-deep through pestilential marshes for days to- 
gether, seeing months and years passing away without 
any intelligence as to whether their own kith and kin 


were dead or alive. Whattands are they..where dark- 


negs_still seigns, whose people are ignorant and debased, 
~~. 


ere civilization is at its lowest level, and where liberty 
has no foothold? They are the lands where the mis- 
sionary is unknown, the.Bible unread.and unhonoured. 
The Church has not left itself without witnesses. It 
touched art, and art lived ; it touched architecture, and 
architecture lived. Look at the Gothic cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages! They were reared by men who aspired 
to express in wood and stone their conception of the 
infinitude of God and the majesty of holiness. Work 


‘to them was worship. Music reached its true sublimity 


when it caught its inspiration from those hopes and 
desires that find their home in religion. So with 
painting. The creations of Michael Angelo strike awe 
into the gazer because he stands beneath the shadow 
of the throne of God. As im art, so in literature. 
Neander, Goethe and Guizot alike admit that all modern 
European literature, not exclusively scientific, finds 
its germ in religion. From this source Dante drew 
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that mystic, unfathomable song that will live when 
Italy is nameless among the nations. ! 

If we turn to consider the influence of the religious 
elements upon society, and the lot of the working-man, 
we find it has acted as a force of a mighty order for the 
extension of happiness. Before trades unions were so 
powerful as they are now, and before the wage-workers 
could make their voice heard through universal suffrage, 
Shaftesbury and Macaulay appealed to the fundamental 


* doctrine of Christianity. They claimed for the British 


working-man his rightful place at the industrial banquet. 
They asked for shorter periods of wasting and exhausting 
toil. They asked for a fairer opportunity and a larger 
share in the fruit of labour, and they did not ask in 
vain. Only the Lord, sitting over the sacred counting- 
house of the churches’ record, can estimate the untold 
value of the devotion to truth and to the good of man- 
kind as expressed in organized Christianity. Yes, 
there are many sunny outlooks in the history of our 
churches, and they can be seen better from the inside 
than from the outside. 

But there is another side. The passion for knowledge, 
and for a technically-educated ministry, is fast over- 
shadowing the passion for soul-seeking and soul-saving. 
We seem to be still incapable of realizing the necessity 
for one certain quality or excellence without neglecting 
another quality or excellence, equally important. We 
are continually specializing. Theoretically, the saving 
of souls, or the saving of character as it might be put, is 
an axiom in the creed of the Free Churches ; but practic- 
ally at this hour it is a matter of secondary.consideration... 
Our colleges assume that the desire and the qualification 
for soul-saving are already there; but no means are 
_ taken to test and to cultivate them. Thus God has set 

His seal to agencies without and outside of the organized 
Church to seek and to find the lost. 


REVIVAL IN MODERN CIVILIZATION 1 


The political character which Nonconformity has 
assumed of late years is a matter of grave concern to 
many; it has become so political in its ambition, its 
method, its policy and preaching, that there is no 
comfort and no official position within its ranks for an 
honest and courageous independent thinker who refuses 
to subscribe to the Radical Shibboleth. This is one of 
the causes that accounts for the fact that so many men 
of intelligence and of superior social standing, the - 
descendants of Nonconformist ancestors, have gone | 
over with their families to the Mother-Church. The 
old associations still cling to them in a measure, and 
many of them are not as happy in their new religious 
life as they should like to be; but they claim freedom 
of judgment. There was a time when the Church of 
England in Wales and its clergy were under the domina- 
tion of the old Tory Party; but those days are fast 
passing away: there is a new class of men and a new 
spirit. The movement for Church reform is gaining 
ground. But of Nonconformity it must be said that it 
has contracted an alliance with the Liberal Party, and 
has practically become its slave. There is a plea of 
justification, and it is based upon the contention that 
the political activity of Nonconformity to-day is more 
spiritual than it was thirty or forty years ago. It is 
also maintained that this political activity is the direct 
outcome of the Nonconformists’ sense of justice and 
right, and that it is the duty of the Church of Christ 
to aid the people materially as well as spiritually and 
morally. 

Again, though we boast- of our educational system, 
there is an enormous amount of ignorance among our 
people. Crowds of mediocrities are being sent out of 
our public schools and colleges without any practical 
accomplishments. To pump knowledge into units by 
teaching, and to extrac oe ont examination, 1s a waste 
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both of money and patience, unless it produces men and 
women with an intelligent and sympathetic sense of 
life, and who are capable through the power of initiative 
and assimilation to take their part in shaping the 
fortunes of the future. We cannot measure a nation’s 
culture by the number of men, whether lay or ministerial, 
who hold a Welsh University degree. The degree may 
leave the student as insular and as uncultivated as ever ; 
it often does. It is also worthy of notice that there is 
but little acquaintance with the strides made in Biblical 
interpretation. A progressive theological thinker in 
Wales speaks at his peril. He may think as he likes, 
but he must speak as he is expected; otherwise, a 
certain stigma is attached to his name, and to his 
church, and the friends of Milton, of Howell Harris, 
and the Puritan Fathers, will take means to circum- 
scribe his usefulness. This in a measure accounts for 
| the painful uniformity which is spread throughout 
much of our public worship. It is often dull, insipid 
and mechanical, and devoid of any helpful influence. 


CHAPTER II. 
NATIONALITY AND REVIVAL. 


Wuart is nationality ? We define it in the same way 
as we do or should define character. No one attribute 
is more fundamental than another; and, therefore, no 
one quality should hold a prior place. The various 
qualities may be separated for the purpose of analysis ; 
but we must consider them in their totality before we 
can ascertain what the character is. All the elements 
in a man’s make-up must be taken into account if we 
are to form a true estimate of him. We resent the 
manner in which foreigners judge us as a nation, by 
emphasizing our weak points and ignoring our strong 
ones; yet, we proceed upon similar lines when pro- 
nouncing judgment upon individual men and women. 
It is not within the province of this work to discuss 
the basis and reality of Welsh nationality, or whether 
it involves separate political institutions, or clearly- 
defined boundaries, or purity of race, or a common 
history and a common literature, or a separate language, 
or community of religious feeling. In its popular sense 
nationality means a separate individuality ; and by a 
separate individuality or characteristics we mean national 
ideals, religious and political. It embraces language, 
temperament, habit. of thought, instincts, tradition, 
common literature, and a consciousness of unity. Even 
a cursory study of these characteristics shows that the 


genius of the Welsh runs in a different direction from 
23 
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that of the English or that of any other nation, whether 
ancient or modern. 

The vitality of nations, like the vitality of individuals, 
uns into different grooves. In the case of the ancient 
Greeks, it ran into the region of physical culture ; with 
the Romans, into the intellectual; with the English, 
into the genius for commerce ; but the vitality of the 
Welsh ran into that of its religious consciousness. No 
nature has a stronger individuality than the Welsh, and 
that vigorous native note is more markedly virile and 
sharply defined in the sphere of religion than in any 
other direction. The religious atmosphere is essentially 
the national atmosphere. Not only is the fact of Welsh 
nationality patent to every student versed in the study 
of comparative races, but the sense or consciousness of 

‘nationality is equally patent. For its manifestations 
we need only refer to the profound regard of the Welsh 
for their religious ideals, to their enthusiasm for the 
educational advance of the masses of the people, to 
the demand for special legislation in temperance and 
education, and to the agitation for State recognition of 
aspirations that are distinctly Welsh. It also finds 
expression on the side of its unity, intensity and culture 
in the National Eisteddfod and tle University system. 
It is also seen in the devotion to the native tongue. 

True, there are dormant periods in its history. The 
longest of all is the period covered by the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries after the Roman subjection. 
Among its causes may be cited the overwhelming power 
of Rome, together with the social, political and in- 
tellectual advantages accruing from the Roman Govern- 
ment. The effects were twofold—physical effeminacy 
and higher civilization. 

Another period dates from 1282 to 1399; that is, 
between the fall of Llywelyn the last Prince and the 
rise of Owen Glyndwr. It was due to lack of leadership. 
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Tt resulted in a closer and a finer attention to poetry 
and literature of a general character. It was the dawn 
and noonday of the Golden Age of Welsh poetry. 

The third period dates from 1485 to 1567—between 
the accession of Henry vu. (the first Tudor Sovereign) 
and the translation of the New Testament into Welsh. 
Here, again, we may attribute the cause to lack of 
leadership. All the gentry of Wales became Anglicized 
owing to one of their own class having become King. 
“The deterioration that followed was both serious and 
widespread—(a) a falling-off in the quality of the 
literature of Wales; (6) the beginning of the great 
decay of Welsh as a spoken language among all classes 
except the peasantry ; (c) a general demoralization of 
the whole manners and morals of the people. 

The fourth dormant period lasted form 1603 to 1730 
—between the death of Elizabeth and the advent of 
Griffith Jones of Llanddowror and his Welsh Circulating 
Schools. This was due to two causes—(a) the accession 
of the Stuarts; (b) the spread of Puritanism. Its 
effects were threefold—(a) a further decay of Welsh 
poetry and prose; (b) a chaotic state of religious 
opinion and practice ; (c) a poorer state of agriculture 
and industries. ; 

But notwithstanding these periods of inertia and 
apathy, the Welsh nation never lost the sense and the 
traces of its individuality and its identity. It is a re- 
markable tribute to the force of its own inward energy. 
Rarely do we find a nation capable of preserving 
its imaginative genius, its faculty for religion and its 
language, by the sheer force of its own life. 

_ As to the growth of the sentiment of nationality, it is 
coincident with the progress of education ; the one has 
acted and reacted upon the other. From age to age 
it has existed in the blood and sinews of the people. 
Cesar, Augustine and Edward discovered it. Centuries 
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of social atrocities of the most vindictive kind, and 
prolonged periods of intertribal strifes, failed to exter- 
minate it. Many of the Welsh gentry adopted English 
habits and ideals; but the masses clung to the lan- 
guage, religion and aspirations of their ancestors. The 
greatest mystery in all the mysterious history of the 
Welsh has been their non-assimilative quality. It is 
claimed that the characteristics which differentiate the 
Welsh enable them to blend with men of other races. 
This, it seems, is the contention of Professor Anwyl and 
his school. But their history is bad, so is their psy- 
chology. True, a few Welshmen scattered over the face 
of the earth have exhibited the vower of social, political 
and philosophic adaptability and acquisition; but the 
Welsh in the aggregate, the Welsh. as a people, have 
always been indisposed, even antagonistic, to ideals, 
modes of thought and types of life differing from their 
own. The Welshman abroad makes an excellent colonial 
-or American citizen. He loses bis insularity and his 
‘harsh individuality. He takes a broad and practical 
interest in thé great*problems of life, as well as in matters 
of international import. He loses that fanaticism 
for everything Welsh which characterized him during 
his former days, in his former- home. The acquired 
aversion of ‘the Cambro-American for what is British, 
the contempt with which he regards native Welsh 
habits, methods of living, laws, mechanical appliances, 
education, and what he calls the servility of the old 
folks at home, is one of the most notorious facts in his 
history. No student who knows him as he is abroad 
will question this. Such is the effect which the impact 
of the varied civilizations of the American Continent 
has upon him. He has no desire to return, and if he 
does, it is not to remain ; he is always glad to get back. 
He is like a man who feels he has been disillusioned. 


He makes a better American citizen abroad than a 
Menage hoa spe crag 
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British citizen at home, and on his native heath he has 
but little pride in his English or British citizenship. He 
claims the rights of citizenship, but he has no correspond- 
ing sense of his imperial obligations as a British citizen. 
Such is the attitude of mind which his domestic environ- 
ment, his politics and even his religious proclivities 
engender. The typical. Welshman always thinks 
parochially, provincially and_nationally. He never 
troublés about continents and empires. His thought- 
energy is confined to his chapel, his school, his college 
and even his party. If we ask what Welsh patriotism 
means, the answer comes that it is Welsh nationalism. 
If we ask again what Welsh nationalism means, we are 
informed that it is Welsh Liberalism, and that Welsh 
Liberalism is synonymous with organized official 
Liberalism. That is the ideal. The Welshman who 
does not subscribe to it must bear the brand of dis- 
loyalty, for Welsh national advancement, we are told,. 
depends on official Liberalism. So runs the argument. 
The man of genius is nothing, the poet is nothing, the 
middleman is nothing, the littérateur is nothing, if he 
fails to see that patriotism is confined within these narrow 
and sharply-defined channels. But Welsh patriotism 
existed as a fact, and as a force, before Liberalism 
was invented. The sentiment of nationality among the 
Welsh is older than Parliament. It bears upon its 
speech, instincts and ideals the marks of very early 
days. As to the Welsh Renaissance, that dates back 
to the Tudor period. It was accompanied by a great 
stirring of intellectual life. Undoubtedly, it felt ‘the 
force of the wave of nationalism that passed over the 
Continent of Europe in‘the early partjof the past century ; 
but its main artery of inspiration came from within. 
Welsh nationality is the result of forces, political and 
social, that areinherent in thenation. Itmarked another 
stage in the historical evolution of the race. Welsh 
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culture gave Welsh nationalism an impelling force. It 
is a separate movement, possessing characteristics that 
are distinct from those of other nations. Our patriotic 
boasting is not altogether fantastic, though we do over- 
state our virtues and claim others we do not possess. — 
_ Another feeder of Welsh nationalism has been the 
Eisteddfod. It has broadened the Welsh outlook, it 
has fostered the spirit of unity by bringing together, 
on the same platform and under the same roof, men of 
different creeds and conditions. 

But the great foster-fathers of Welsh nationality 
have come from the ranks of the dissenters. Through 
the instrumentality of the Sunday School, the pulpit, 
literary societies, monthly and quarterly periodicals, 
and Nonconformist homesteads, chiefly, the national 
sentiment. has been nursed and strengthened. For 
two centuries and a half Nonconformity has been the 
great bulwark that has enabled the Welsh to withstand 
the inroads of English habits and characteristics. It 
is contended that the Mother-Church in the past has 
not encouraged the spread of the sentiment of nationality 
among the Welsh. That there is a degree of truth in 
this cannot be disputed. Of all the besetting sins of 
the Church, this stands out first and foremost, namely, 
her fatal policy of placing herself outside the current 
of our national life. What Church authorities do 
encourage is, an Oxford First. Literary ability is not 
patronized. The Church has not a single periodical 
or paper that can be said to reflect the sentiments 
of the nation. Number nine of the King’s Regula- 
tions for Officers of the Navy contains these words : 
“Every officer is to refrain from making remarks, 
or passing criticisms, on the conduct or orders of 
his superiors which may tend to bring them into 
contempt, and is to avoid saying or doing anything 
which might discourage the men, or render them dis- 
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satisfied with their condition, or with the service on 
which they are or may be employed.”’ These regulations 


have been canonized by Church authorities in Wales, | 


- and have been incorporated, both in spirit and effect, 
into its administration. There is plenty of national 
feeling among the clergy in Wales, but it is being sup- 
pressed by officialism. The clergy as a body stand out 
for such sincerity, goodness, faithfulness and patriotism 
as demand the highest appreciation. As a class they 
are animated by the purest motives and most exalted 
goodness. Many of them are badly and unjustly 
paid, and have to labour daily under very trying con- 
ditions. They are weighed down by crosses they were 
never meant to bear, but which they have to bear without 
any hope of redress or any outlet of expression. Re- 
straint is being put upon them; neither the right nor 
the duty of personal convictions, within the ecclesiastical 
zone, is being recognized. Moreover, the tendency of 
the day, even within the Church itself, is to undervalue 
the work of the parochial clergyman. He is rapidly 
becoming a local agent for his bishop and for central 
organizations. It 1s fast killing his originality, and 
robbing him of the power of initiative. “T - importance 
of the non-parochial official is beg emphasized more 
and more ; money is being lavishly spent upon central 
organization, while the rank and file of the parochial 
clergy are inadequately remunerated. The impression 
is abroad that the Church of England is enormously 
wealthy. Such an impression has some justification 
when we consider the expenditure upon central institu- 
tions. The Ecclesiastical Commission pays out in 


annual salaries £49,520. The buildings cost £160,000. 


The Church House pays in annual salaries £1,031, and 
the cost of buildings amounts to £112,784. The 
S.P.G. pays in annual salaries £12,775 ; and the build- 
ings cost £33,310. The C.M.S. pays in annual salaries 
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£24,078, and has spent £134,231 on its buildings. What 
must be the feeling of a poor country clergyman as he 
leaves the gorgeous abode of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, with its officials drawing nearly £50,000 a year in 


_ salaries, after having being told that they never help 


Ww 


any living the income of which exceeds £300? And how 
many clergymen there are in Wales who do not receive 
more than £150 a year? I mean, not curates, but 
beneficed clergymen. Itis the highly paid official, whose 
usefulness no one can see, that creates the ill-feeling. 
Nonconformists respect the hard-working parish clergy- 
men, many of whom are unable to make two ends meet. _ 
If there are legal difficulties in the way of justice being 
done to the clergy, why do not the bishops use their 
political power to remove them? To the demand for 
reform, our dignitaries plead that a Liberal Parlia- 
ment will give them no assistance in this direction; 
but why did they not go to a Conservative Parliament ? 
Why do they not go to the House of Lords, where they 
have bishops and friends in abundance? Let them 
give practical evidence of their sincerity. Those whose 
duty it is to lead and to guide are doing nothing. If 
the poor clergy are expected to defend their Church, 
they should be made to feel that they have a system 
that is worthy of defence. The great stream of national 
life flows past, and there is none to direct and to control 
itscourse. So far as elementary education is concerned, 
the Church in Wales has done excellent work. She 
established National Schools all over the land long 
before the State took any interest in the matter. Justice 
demands us to acknowledge, and acknowledge with 
gratitude, the fact that the idea of a Welsh University 
did not begin with the movement that ended in the 
establishment of the University College at Aberystwyth. 
Credit must be given to the late Bishop Hughes of St. 
Asaph and others, who made an effort long before this 
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to get St. David’s College, Lampeter, endowed as a 
University. But the general policy of the leaders and 
ecclesiastical authorities has always been to leave to 
dissent the guidance of great national movements. 
This policy ‘has cost the Church her leadership, and 
much of her ancient prestige as a national institution. 
There is no sign or likelihood of the inclusion of Lampeter 
as one of the constituent colleges of the Welsh University. 
It is too much out of touch and sympathy with Welsh 
needs and aspirations, headed by a stafi of men who 
with one or two exceptions, are alien in blood, language 
and civilization, and who, to all intents and purposes, 
evince no appreciation of what concerns Welsh life and 
thought. How the council of the college continues to 
sanction the folly of the old policy passes understanding. 
It condemns the clergy who are educated there to the 
inferiority of seminarists, and places them at a dis- 
advantage in the struggle for promotion in a church that 
claims to be Welsh in reality as well asin name. The 
Church needs an educational institution more in touch 
with our life and with the legitimate expectations 
of the Welsh people. Lampeter College has never 
produced one scholar in the technical acceptance of 
the word. A large number of Lampeter men in the 
past and present are known as sound theologians 
and well-read men, but the college has never pro- 
duced a single specialist, to my knowledge, in any 
branch of science. Only a mere handful have attained 
to positions of dignity in the Welsh Church. The 
college since its foundation has produced one bishop 
(Bishop Hughes), not a single dean, one archdeacon 
(Archdeacon Griffiths of Neath), three or four residential 
canons, and a few prebendaries. It is altogether a. 
wretched record for such an institution, for it obviously 
shows the low opinion (without exception) the Welsh 
bishops have entertained for Lampeter men.. It is a 
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significant fact that the few who have been raised to 
positions of dignity excelled as preachers or organizers, 
and were appointed not because but in spite of the fact 
that they were Lampeter men. Not only from the 
_ Cathedral stalls, but from the incumbencies in nearly 
all the important parishes in Wales, have Lampeter men 
been excluded. The few exceptions have only proved 
the rule. The experiences of the past eighty years of 
the college have proved to us that Lampeter at present 
is capable of nothing more than “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” in the Church. With the possibility 
of extending its usefulness by the extension of the 
Charter so as to include the M.A. degree, I doubt if the 
Lampeter M.A. would be of greater value than its B.A. 
As Sir Harry Reichel points out, what Lampeter lacks is 
facilities for specializing. To provide this would involve 
an outlay of £50,000 to begin with. If the money were 
forthcoming, would it be wise to spend it in this way ? . 
Church people have already contributed largely toward 
the University colleges. Why should not the Welsh 
Church derive some benefit fromthem ? Let Lampeter 
give up her charter for the Arts degrees, and let the men 
take their Arts degrees at one of the Welsh University 
colleges or at Oxford or Cambridge, and then spend 
two years or more at Lampeter at the Church’s expense, 
not only in preparation for the sacred ministry, but in 
laying the foundation of the B.D. degree, which they 
would secure from Lampeter after five years’ priesthood. 
The gain to the Church would be enormous. The present 
dual systems of University men for the cathedrals and 
towns and Lampeter men for the country parishes 
would be done away with. The preparation for the 
ministry would be of a more thorough and spiritual. 
character, and Lampeter would be a tower of strength 
instead of a source of weakness to the Church in Wales. 
The fact that the Mother-Church has not encouraged 
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the sentiment of nationality may be attributed to 
poor episcopal statesmanship, the attitude of certain 
Lord Chancellors, patrons of Welsh livings, who knew 
nothing and cared nothing for Welsh aspirations. 
Welshmen of character and ability were ignored and 
their claims disregarded. This fatal policy is being con- 
tinued. The nation has drifted from its moorings, but 
St. David’s College is still anchored in an ecclesiastical 
backwater, maintaining its unpatriotic attitude, having 
ceased to be Welsh and failing to be English. Its 
intellectual insolence is in direct proportion to the 
want of sympathy with Welsh thought, sentiment and 
aspiration. The Church is being borne along by 
forces beneath and around it, whose strength and 
direction it did not foresee in the past. A policy of 
mere negation and defence, having for its sole, as well 
as immediate, object the preservation of the material 
side of the Church as an establishment, will not 
suffice. Cultured Welshmen are proud of the Church 
as a spiritual organization. Her tolerant spirit, her 
wealth of learning and tradition, her unbroken historic 
past, and her incomparable liturgy, appeal to them, 
but they cannot understand why a clergyman who 
identifies himself with national movements should be 
regarded with suspicion. A Church that claims to 
be national should cultivate Welsh characteristics, and 
by Welsh characteristics we mean Welsh habits of 
thought, language, temperment, literature and ideals. 
The phrase, ‘“‘ Celtic characteristics,” is often heard. 
What does it signify? To the Welsh it is one thing, 
to the Irish another, and to the Scotch something 
different from both. Hach section of the Celtic stock 
has a different ideal. They vary in social customs, 
in temperament, in political aspirations, and in their 
religious proclivities. The Welsh are as serious as the 


Greeks of old. Welsh hymns, Welsh poetry and Welsh 
3 : 
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literature are mostly serious—very many of the hymns 
sad. The French are the very opposite in tempera- 
ment. Moreover,.the Welsh are as religious as_the 
French are irreligious. The Trish have something of 
. the Welsh literary popular afflatus, but there is a striking 
unlikeness in national habits, in their conception of 
national glory, and in political action. The religions 
of the two countries make a difference. With the 
Trish, religion comes first, and the race second. As 
far back as the Tudor period, the Welsh made their 
choice ; and the choice was for their race and against 
their religion. To the days of the Reformation they | 
_were devoted Papists; even’ when the Reformation 
came, it did not penetrate Wales. But when the Jesuits 
captured the College at Rome, which was a Welsh 
presentation and in which Welsh priests were being 
trained, and when they began intriguing against 
Queen Elizabeth, who was a Welshwoman, they 
renounced their allegiance to Romanism, and Wales 
became an Anglican community. They were willing to 
accept either Franciscan or Benedictine monks; but 
Elizabeth was Welsh, a descendant of Henry Tudor ; 
and being a race of Celts, they stood by her dynasty. 
It was the beginning of the Welsh Renaissance. 

What are the main features or characteristics o 
Welsh nationality ? 

First, Dwysder.—It is impossible to convey in words 
—even in Welsh—its exact and full meaning. Some 
of the most forceful and exquisite words have no equi- 
valent in English. ‘‘ Hiraeth”’ is one, and “‘ Dwysder ” 
is another. The authorities translate it ‘“ gravity” ; 
but “gravity” is entirely inadequate and unworthy. 
In Welsh “dwysder” means “‘alaeth yr enaid”»—th 
result_of a consciousness.of a burden. It conveys 
sense of oppression—the wail of the soul. It is not 
essentially a religious sentiment. That its origin may 
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be traced to the consciousness that we are a conquered 
race is a pure figment of the imagination. There is in 
it an element of seriousness ; and yet seriousness does 
not cover the meaning. There is in it also an element 
of sadness, “of retrospective contemplation, and of in- 
tensity ; yet it is more than, and different from, either. 
It is a combination of all.. In the region of religious life 
it suggests the sighing or heaving of the soul as if crushed 
under a heavy weight. Thus most of our Welsh hymns 
are in the minor key. Such a temperament is attracted 
by the sad, the serious and the tragic. It is predisposed 
to religion and religious exuberance. It explains the 
paramount place of religion in Welsh thought and life, 
being first and foremost, above amusement, above 
intellectuality, above science and even family affection. 
From hour to hour, from place to place, and even in 
political aspirations, the sense of it is not far away. 
Thus it is that there is such an abnormal development 
of spiritual life among the Welsh. This “dwysder” 
may be classed among the most sacred and powerful of 
their characteristics. The Welsh mind is reverential 
and serious, and any approach to levity or off-handed- 
ness in spiritual matters is highly repugnant to it. 
One of the most distressing features of the last Welsh 
Revival was the flippancy manifested, especially by 
the young and others who had just emerged from the 
depths of iniquity. It helped to kill the Revival. In 
the opinion of some thoughtful Christians, it was the 
chief factor in the break-up of the movement and the 
revulsion of feeling that marked the closing scenes. 
Faber went over to Rome because of the dreadful _ 
facility of turning, to God, indicated” by-what he was 
pleased to call the base theology of the” evangelical 
school. But what would Faber think if he heard terms 
in’ which girls and boys in their teens, quarrymen, 
miners, and peasants, who had reached the age of dis- 
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eretion, addressed the Almighty God ? Here we have the 


human side of the Revival, partly humorous and partly 
irreverent, but sincere and autobiographical, with just 
a tinge of blasphemy, due to the excessive: freedom 


_that prevailed at the meetings. It shows that there 
is a good dealofvulgarity still left_in Nonconformity. 
It has been claimed by a distinguished Welshman 


who is a Cabinet Minister that Nonconformity has 
affected Welsh character. How and in what direction ? 
It has, he says, “‘ steadied ” the Welsh character, and 
given it “perseverance.” Sucha claim has no historical 
foundation. It is not based on experience. The Welsh 
are as mercurial, as impulsive, asever. The last Revival 
gave abundant evidence of this fact. As to “persever- 
ance,’’ it is one of the immemorial qualities of the Welsh. 
It is a native trait. It was Welsh perseverance that 
made Welsh Nonconformity possible. Perseverance is 
not the child, but the parent, of Nonconformity. It 
founded the Tudor dynasty. It has enabled the race 
to outlive generations of oppressive laws, neglect, unrest, 
and intertribal strife. Long before the Tudor period, 
as far back as the fourteenth century, a large number 
of statutes of a most oppressive kind had been passed, 
designed to destroy the Welsh asamnation. For instance, 
no Welshman could buy land within England, no 
Welshman could become a municipal officer, nor, 
indeed, could enjoy the rights of a citizen or a burgess. 
No Englishman could be convicted at the suit of any 
Welshman in Wales except by the judgment of English 
justices, and no Englishman who was married to a 
Welshwoman could be put into office either in Wales 
or the Marches. In the Marches it was almost impossible 
to punish criminal offenders. The Lords Marchers, 
when not fighting with each other, were making raids 
upon the Welsh. Could a nation devoid of perseverance 
preserve its identity against such prohibitive conditions ? 
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Those who were carried away by the excitement of 
the Revival called it ‘‘ Pentecost”; but, judged by its 
ee characteristic marks, nothing could be farther 
rom the truth. This brings us to the human side of 
the movement. It is a curious study in the history 
and psychology of religious experiences. — 

For instance, at Llanrhaeadr, in North Wales, a 
brother prayed after this fashion: “‘ Lord, forgive me 
for going to the public-house from the church meeting 
the other night, and forgive the grey-haired old deacons 


“ 


who were there like myself. Thou knowest who they are; — - 


but I shall never mention their names.” 

At Canton, Cardiff, a man said, “ The people, Lord, 
do not understand the strange things that are happening, 
neither do the horses that are down in the pit.” 

This was the petition of a drunkard who had confessed 
at Bethesda, Carnarvon : “* Almighty God, thou knowest 
that I return to South Wales to-morrow. May the fire 
continue to burn here: they have plenty of it in the 
South already.” 

Immediately he finished, he was followed by an old 
friend who said, ‘‘ Dear God, remember Sam ; keep an 
eye on Sam—watch Sam. Thou knowest the tempta- 
tions that are in the South. Sam holds on well here, 
in his old home; but TI shall be afraid of him when in 
the neighbourhood of the coal-pits. Watch Sam in the 
wilderness of the South. Lord Jesus, keep him straight. 
I thank Thee for snatching me from the jaws of evil. 
Satan is busy. Oh, the old devil! what a sneak he is! 
If he were here now, I would strike him.” While uttering 
this last sentence he assumed the attitude of a pugilist. 

At Abergynolwyn, North Wales, an old soldier, 
notorious for his profanity, expressed himself after this 
fashion: “Ihave been for years, Lord, in the British Army, 
but now I am in the Army of the Lamb. Talk about 
pension from the British Government! Hereisa pension.” 
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Just then a woman swooned. Dr. Wynne Griffiths 
- went to her, and with one hand he unloosened her 
collar and blouse, with the other he led the singing, at 
the same time joining in the refrain, “‘ Crown Him.” 
Some laughed, others cried, and a few did both at the 
same time. 

At Horeb Chapel, Treherbert, a young man prayed 
with great fervour: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, someone said, * Be- 
tween Piahiroth and Baalzephon as long as I live ll 
remember the place.’ I can say now, between Blaen- 
gwynfi and Treherbert as long as I live I’ll remember 
the spot. There the darkness disappeared, there the 
dawn broke, and light came into my soul. Lord, save 
the man who walked with me as far as the pit yesterday. 
Thou knowest him. He has been wounded, but he has 
not been overthrown. Also, remember the two men 
who are lodging in the same house as myself. The 
one of them is among the hearers at Horeb. Save him, 
Lord. Now, Lord, now, this moment. I shall not 
give Thee rest henceforth. I shall continue to disturb 
Thy peace for the salvation of some one or other.” 

At the same meeting a young collier came forward 
and addressed the Throne of Grace in, this manner : 
“* Blessed be Thy name, Lord, for descending the coal- 
pit to look forme. Some of the old saints accompanied 
me home last night ; and when I entered the house, my 
little boy ran into my arms and exclaimed, ‘ Dada, I 
love Jesus.’ Glory be to God for the change ! ” 

The following evening a neighbour and companion 
of the last begged of his Heavenly Father to expel the 
devil from that meeting, and from every heart as well. 
“ Lord,’’ he continued, “fling him out: we do not want 
him here. Thou knowest that he has occupied the arm- 
chair in my heart for years. Turn him out to-night, 
and then take the chair Thyself, and stay there for 
ever. Dear God, remember those who despise and 
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make fun of us. Don’t forget the brother that sneers 
in the columns of the Western Mail this morning. He 
calls himself a Churchman—yes, a Churchman; but it 
would be more appropriate if he called himself a ‘ Sport- 
ing man’! 

In the Aberdare valley a quaint old collier made a 
strange request: “Almighty Father, I am afraid of the 
devil: he is after me everywhere. Send him to —— 
for a pair of clogs, that I may hear his footsteps.” 

At Tonypandy a man in the gallery shouted out that 
he was going to heaven there and then, whereupon a 
well-known character in the district, who felt annoyed, 
called out, “If you are going to heaven, go; but go 
quietly.” 

At Bala a youth got up to pray: “ Give me a clean 
heart, Lord. It is time for Christmas boxes now: 
give me a Christmas box. I have a blank leaf in my 
life. Give me a Christmas box from the white page 
of the New Year.” 

At Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, an old prodigal offered 
up his supplication with an earnestness that was un- 
mistakable: ‘‘ Save this district, Lord, the whole district. 
T have felt for some time that there was something in the 
way, whatever it is. The English call it a ‘stumbling- 
block.’ We feel it all the time ; but Thou canst through 
the Spirit put Thy finger on it.” 

In a certain part of Merioneth a Church member 
gave vent to his feelings in these words : ‘“‘ Lord, many 
a time have we begged of Thee to remember us; but 
we never dreamt that we would be remembered in this 
fashion.” 

At Skewen a woman, who evidently knew a great deal 
about Briton Ferry, implored God to remember the 
people and the place: “Lord, bless Briton Ferry, save 
Briton Ferry. Oh, drunken Briton Ferry, infidel Briton 
Ferry, beastly Briton Ferry!” 
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An effort was made at Narberth, in Pembrokeshire, 
as was done in other places, to work up a Revival spirit. 
A noted character in the neighbourhood, who is now 
dead, pioneered the movement. He and a few others 
decided to hold a prayer-meeting outside the town. 
‘The brother in question prayed after this fashion : 
“ Almighty God, we have met together in this strange 
place to ask Thy blessing. Thou hast been with us 
in other parts, and we pray Thee not to forsake us now. 
Dear Lord, come to-night. We know that Thou art 
having a busy time of it just now: Christians every- 
where are wanting Thee, and it is hard for Thee to 
please us all. Lord, if Thou art too busy to come 
Thyself to us here to-night, please send Gabriel or 
someone else.” 

Very significant was the prayer of an Anglesey man : 
“We thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast shunted 
our ministers to the side-line that we, the people, 
might come to the front. But, Lord, do not keep them 
there too long, for fear they may get rusty.” 

Another in the same district prayed as follows: 
“Thou, Lord, dost receive all kinds of people. The 
King of England will not permit any man to enlist as 
a soldier in the British Army unless he is 5 feet 9 inches 
and has so much breast-measure. But Thou dost accept 
everybody—tfathers and mothers, young and old, rich. 
and poor alike.” 

“Come into our hearts,” implored another. “‘ Thou | 
hast been knocking at the door for years ; we have the 
key, and Thou art too much of a gentleman to enter 
without being invited.” 

An aged Christian woman living in the quarry district 
of North Wales prayed thus: “We pray Thee, dear 
Jesus, to send Thy clean and Holy Spirit to us in this 
place, and may we do some spring-cleaning in the house, 
that we may be ready to receive Him, for He will not 
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come into a very dirty house; and after He comes, let us 
have peace and quietness, for Thy Spirit is like a dove. 
He will fly away at the least noise and disturbance.” 

In the Avan Valley in Glamorganshire one young 
man offered this prayer: “Lord, forgive me and my 
old friend for neglecting other services of Thy House 
for so long at a time, and for going up to the mountain 
to play cards, pitch-and-toss, and drink beer on Sunday. 
Now I give my heart to Thee, and I give my life. Lord, 
bless me and keep me.”’ - 

Such examples could be multiplied; but these are 
sufficient for my.purpose. They are highly uncanonical 
in expression, and sound worse in English than in Welsh. 
But they must be judged, partly at any rate, in the 
light of the occasion and of the atmosphere. Their 
puritanic anthropomorphism may shock some of my 
readers ; but they cannot be dismissed as wanting in 
value or significance. What do they show? In some 
of them we have the low-water mark of the indiscretions 
of. the Revival. Others are typical of the Revival 
prayer—half-sermon and half-prayer, due both to 
physical causes and the consciousness of deliverance 
from guilt and the power of evil. They show that the 
rise of religious democracy in Wales was coincident 
with the rise and spread of the Revival wave, and they 
throw some sidelight on some of the customs that 
largely prevailed in Wales at one time, and that still 
exist in many parts. Here we have an insight into the 
attitude of many of our religious leaders’in the princi- 
pality, especially in some out-of-the-way rural districts, 
with regard to public-houses. We have also in these 
prayers unmistakable evidence that the Revival, though 
in form unexpected, was itself expected, and had been 
prepared for, long before any outbreak had been recorded. 
Moreover, some of the prayers clearly indicate that 
many of the raw converts of the Revival thoroughly 
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understood the meaning of forgiveness, and were 
prepared to exercise the grace they had received. 
These are simple, beautiful and childlike, full of uncon- 
scious humour and even of deplorable ignorance, yet 
overflowing with earnestness, trust in God, and zeal 
‘against evil as a personality. 

In many Revival supplications, as well as in many 
of the addresses and confessions, there was a freedom 
and a recklessness of utterance that impressed many 
God-fearing people as irreverent, if not as blasphemous. 
On a certain occasion Evan Roberts spoke about new 
birth, and the necessity for it. When he had finished, 
a woman got up and addressed the meeting, giving 
the details of a natural birth with such graphic exact- 
ness that the people were amazed. A Cwmavon minister 
who had not been allowed to preach for several Sundays 
approached a group of young men between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-three: “Am I,” asked he, “to 
preach to-night ?”? The answer he received was this : 
“Tt depends upon what the Spirit will tell us.” The 
italics are the author’s. Many of the ministers did not 
preach for months. They were utterly powerless. The 
rest was probably not unwelcome,—to some, at any rate ; 
but it shows how lamentably they had failed to grasp 
the situation, and to control a movement that had in it 
the seeds of untold blessings. It was allowed to drift 
and to degenerate. Evan Roberts did nothing to check 
its downward course. A shrewd man like himself 

. could not fail to see the advantage that was being taken, 
\ and the dry-rot that was eating away the essence of 
, the Revival; but the chief responsibility rests with 
, those who surrounded him, who acted as his bodyguard, 
_ and who sought to convert it into an instrument for 
| additional denominational prestige and the canoniza- 
| tion of sectarianism. 

Second, Superstition.—This is to be found, more or 
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less, in every man and every nation. Evidences of it 
are found in far-sundered races in all the ends of the 
earth. It is a permanent fact, independent of civiliza- © 
tion, of education, and of the progress of mankind. 
Superstition has become the pastime of the intellectuals, 
and even scientists are not free from it. We now 
count superstition as one of the great staying qualities 
of human nature. It has, we are told, this one virtue 
to its credit. It has done good service to humanity 
in promoting respect for human life. How these credu- 
lities came into existence, and what power keeps them 
in existence, against the natural instincts and the every- 
day experience of those who hold them, passes under- 
standing. In spite of reason and of knowledge, belief 
in witchcraft and in the evil eye, in the influence of the 
heavenly bodies, both benign and malign, upon the lives 
and fortunes of men and nations, continues to hold its 
ground. It operates as openiy and as effectively in 
the field of religion as in any other department of human 
life. The Welsh branch of the Celtic race seems to 
have been particularly endowed in this direction. From 
time immemorial the Welsh mind has familiarized itself 
with the mysterious and incomprehensible. Houses 
were and are believed to be haunted by the reappear- 
ance of departed ones in the form of ghosts to worry 
and revenge themselves upon the living. Certain people 
were supposed to be in constant communication with 
the unseen world, and to be able to predict im- 
pending calamities. The fall of a star, or an eclipse, 
was an augury of pestilence or disaster. Immense 
superstructures were built on incidents that were worthy 
of nothing but ridicule and contempt. Tales of the 
weird and wonderful have always engaged the minds 
of the Welsh. Nameless spirits were supposed to haunt 
houses where money had been hoarded. “ Farthing 
dips” were kept burning all night in bedrooms for fear 
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some ghost or mysterious something might come in 
the night to terrify the inmates while asleep. On certain 
nights, called the “ Three Spirit Nights,” it was thought 
that the branches of the yew-trees rustled whether there 
was wind or not. The bells in the belfry would creak — 
without human touch. On these nights men would 

take girls’ garters and tie them in a true lover’s knot, 

uttering words over them. Then they laid the knots 

under their shirts next their hearts. If the swallows 

flew near the ground, or the cows had their tails to the 

wind, or the domestic cat became frisky, it was a sure 

sign of rain. Superstition seems to be in the very blood 

and fibre of the people, as if it were one of the gifts 

conferred upon them by the genius that presided at 

the birth of the race. It has distorted their vision, and 

engrafted into them vicious prejudices and obstinate 

predispositions. It has left its impress upon their 

poetry, their literature, their history and habits of 

thought. This is what makes Welsh history so intricate 

and difficult. It is almost impossible to distinguish 

between the real and the mythical. Welsh tradition 

is unreliable. It is surrounded by clouds of miraculous 

encumbrances. So strong is this element of superstition 

in the native mind that it is ever ready to burst into 

consciousness and action when occasion shall allow. 

It takes refuge in every conceivable hole and corner, - 
and peeps out in the most unexpected manner, and at 

the most unexpected time. Dryden said, ““ When reason 

goes to sleep, superstition wakes.” Among the Welsh, 

emotion has always been in the ascendant. Reason 
has been subordinated to feeling. The spirit of judg- 

ment has been conspicuous by itsabsence Hero-worship 

has been a prominent feature. A man of courage and 
resource, with pretensions to superior wisdom, professing 
to havea vision of the future, is certain of the most 

abject homage. 
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The value of hero-worship depends upon its character. 
If it is blind adoration, if it is a defiance of frank and 
honest, but courteous, criticism of the hero’s policy, or 


' if it is an aggressive defence of all that he says and does, 


then it is a curse, and not a blessing. “ My hero right 
or wrong,” is not the noblest of sentiments, nor the 
sanest. Moreover, it is. not true patriotism. What 
is the explanation ? It is found in the lack of education, 
of travel, or association, and the absence of the critical 
faculty. The geographical position of Wales must 
also be taken into consideration. For generations the 
Cymry have been imprisoned within narrow limits, and 
the pressure of their immediate surroundings has been 
so real that it has developed an intellectual parochialism 
that has narrowed their outlook, contracted their life, 
and made them regard their type of goodness as the 
one and only ideal. True, there is no superstition that 
has not something sublime at the bottom of it, and on 
which wise teachers may build, and build nobly. All 
nations with such a history, and such a cast of mind, 
are pre-eminently disposed to periods of religious 
excitement ; and it explains the intemperate emotions 
and extraordinary outbursts that accompanied the up- 
heaval of 1904. 

It was on the anvil of Welsh superstition that Evan 
Roberts forged his fame. People believed that he 
possessed the powers of life and death. Many sought 
_ the opportunity of coming into physical contact with 
him, that they might partake of his virtue. There are 
instances when men rubbed his hat with the sleeve of 
their coat, and said that the dust was holy dust. One 
would imagine that such things would be impossible 
in this enlightened age, and especially among a race of. 
people with such strong brain power—a race that has 
developed an excellent educational system. It was 
thought that education would not only nurse the new 
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patriotism, but that it would also be the means of 
eradicating the superstitions to which the Welsh have 
clung so tenaciously, and that under the imrulse of 
Welsh culture, broadened by the impact of other minds, 
-they would be thrown over to the bats and owls. The 
sooner it is done the better. 

Third, Imaginative genius.—F ancy is often confounded 
with imagination ; but the difference is wide and real. 
Fancy wanders aimlessly like a phantom, and has no 
objective point. It is controlled neither by conscience 
norreason. Ithasno plan,andnosubstance. Whether 
it originates in the head or in the heart it is impossible 
to say. Imagination is both creative and constructive. 
It is allied to reason, and implies a larger development 
of the intellect. Imagination is constructive. There 
is a certain degree of imagination necessary in all great 
scientific and mechanical achievements. Great strate- 
gists are men of imagination. They manipulate forces, 
and launch them in new combinations, taking everything 
into account, calculating and providing for every con- 
tingency. Imagination, like superstition, is found to 
some extent in every man and every race. Homer and 
Shakespeare possessed it to an extraordinary degree. 
So did Christmas Evans. A Doré or a Rembrandt 
would have filled his canvas with many a weird scene, 
and peopled many a gallery with vivid portraitures, 
after retiring from the spell of this great prose-poet. 
His charm was in his imagination. In this regard he 
was, and is, the premier man of his race; the flower of 
the stock; an exception, it is true, but an exception 
only in the measure of his endowment. The quality 
which he exhibited on the heights is one of the historic 
Cambrian qualities. It is in the very temperament of 
the people. It predisposes them in favour of religion, 
of the poetry of religion, and even of the romance of 
religion. The disposition is peculiarly Welsh. How 
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his imagination quickens as he listens to the mournful 
gust sweeping over the brow of the hill, and as he watches 
the mist rollmg up the mountain-side. The character 
of his country is reflected in his own. The gorgeous, 
even weird costume, in which some of the Bible pro- 
nouncements have been clothed has a fascination for 
him that it cannot possibly have for a less poetic or 
mercurial soul. This explains why the illustrative style 
of preaching has been so common in the Principality. 
The old preachers revelled in the witchery of the imagina- 
tion. Not that they eschewed reason or argument, or 
wandered aimlessly into the region of improbability 
and of fiction; some of them were exceptionally strong 
in argument, in analysis and in perceptive power. The 
catholicity of their moral and spiritual apprehension 
was wonderful. Reason and judgment were seldom 
absent, and imagination was invariably kept within its 
proper province. Then, what is its province? It is 
to illustrate. What logic is exclusively to a cold, un- 
impassioned mind, that is imagination, subordinately, 
to a genuine Welsh preacher. Imagination is ever at 
hand to supply the requisite imagery for exposition 
and embellishment. This is the source of that variety, 
freshness, beauty and charm of the ideal Welsh sermon. 

There is also this difference between imagination and 
fancy — imagination is closely allied to patriotism. 
In the Welsh temperament this is very pronounced. 
‘They act and react the one upon the other. Their 
imprint is found in our music, our literature and our 
religion. 

It is said that patriotism is mainly moral; but the. 
truth is, it is very largely an imaginative passion. It 
is not difficult to embrace the idea of a clan or a class, 
especially if its aspirations be in accord with our own ; 
but in grasping the connection of nationality, one has 
to entertain countless thoughts and associations, gathered 
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from every remote period. Nevertheless, imagination 
has its limitation. There is an ultra-sensual world that 
is at present beyond its ken—a world as vast and as 
varied as the one the imagination is now able to con- 
template. Beyond the border-land of the ultra-sensual 
world is mystery ; and so far, it is forbidden ground. 

The limitations of imagination are likewise revealed 
when it seeks to form an adequate conception of God 
and to embrace the idea of the Infinite. Literature, 
and more especially poetic literature, teems with 
illustrations, showing how insuperable has been the 
task of bringing God within the compass of human 
imagination. 

Moreover, imagination enters very largely into the 
making and unmaking of life’s shadow and sunshine. 
It can give pain, and it can give pleasure. It is more 
dreadful than reality. It is more pleasing than reality. 
We get out of life what imagination puts into it. As 
there are many consciences, so there are many imagina- 
tions. Some men have a lascivious imagination. It 
is more insidious and far-reaching in its effect than 
the popular vices that are being constantly denounced 
by the pulpit and the press. 

There is also a religious imagination—an imagination 
saturated with spirituality of thought. It is among 
the greatest of moral forces. Of all the races of mankind 
of which we have any knowledge, there is no race that 
possesses this type of imagination in so marked a degree 
as the Welsh. It is one of their great constitutional 
qualities, and goes far to explain their poetic and 
religious proclivities. It makes them highly sensitive 
to those fluctuations of feeling to which all forms of 
religion are subject. 


| CHAPTER III. 
Evan Roserts. 


Now that the excitement of the Revival is over, and 
the nation has regained its sanity, we are able to look 
more dispassionately upon the career of a man who, for 
a brief period, loomed largely in the imagination of the 
people. Different men, according to their temperament, 
appreciate different sides of him ; so to write an analysis 
is a delicate and difficult task. It is delicate on account 
of denominational prejudices and ambitions. It is 
difficult owing to the diverse and conflicting views that 
have been held regarding Evan Roberts himself and of 
the Revival—its origin, character and ultimate effect, 
and the place it is likely to occupy among the religious 
factors of modern Wales. Life is full of unique and 
baffling individualities that have given rise to conflict- 
ing contentions among their contemporaries, and food. 
for quarrel among future historians. England has her 
Joseph Chamberlain, Florence her Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, Scotland her Burns, and Wales her Kilsby Jones. 
Such characters are inviting subjects for those who 
believe that history is psychology; and there is no 
stronger hold on the public mind than curiosity in 
personality. As to Evan Roberts, it can be safely said 
that people were moved more by the mystery of the | 
man than by his cause. In the estimation of the general 
public at the time, he was an ideal spiritual leader—an 
inspired Revivalist in the best and highest sense of the 
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_ term. The sight of his face, the sound of his voice, 


and the echo of his name, were refreshing to them. 
Men who had mortgaged their souls to the devil, and 
for whom preachers and churches affected a pity and a 


sorrow, but who regarded them as too bad to be cured, 


felt that they were indebted to Evan Roberts, as the 
symbol of the Revival, for the one ray of heavenly 
light that had fallen upon their souls, and the one genial 
glow of hope that had entered their homes—homes that 
for many weary years had been darkened by sin and 
unbelief. There were others, whose piety was unques- 
tioned and unquestionable, men who hailed with glad 
surprise the golden brightness of the latest Revival 
that had just dawned upon the land; to their natures 
Evan Roberts did not, and possibly could not, appeal. 
They looked for the image and superscription of the 
heaven-sent messenger, and were disappointed. To 
them he was neither a feeder nor a medium. Even a 
good man with excellent qualities may repel rather than 
attract. It is a question of moral temper. That Evan 
Roberts did repel, that he quenched rather than inflamed 
the Revival flame in many districts, there can be no 
doubt. Evidence of the fact abounds, and it is indis- 
putable. In a book called With Christ among the 
Miners there is this statement : ‘‘ He”’—meaning Evan 


_ Roberts—* impressed his personality on every meeting. 


Again, he seemed to perceive instinctively what each 
ordinance was capable of; and, as with the skill of. 
a musician, he made each ordinance yield its value.” 
This statement is not true to facts. 

One of the four articles of the Revival, or confession 
of faith, which he has caused to be written and to be 


' made public, was instant and absolute obedience to the 


promptings of the Holy Spirit. At Zion, Cwmavon, 
Mr. Thomas Roberts, a Wesleyan by profession of faith, 
an aged Christian gentleman, one of the landmarks of 
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the valley, began to pray; but he had uttered only a 
few sentences when the Revivalist stopped him. The 
Holy Spirit prompted the one to pray, and the same 
Spirit prompted the other to suppress him. Then 
Mr. David, Elias, a Baptist brother, offered prayers. 
Evan Roberts said, “It is enough.” But David Elias 
paid no heed to the interruption. The Revivalist called 
for verses, and they came by the dozen; but David Elias 
continued to pray, his clear, bell-like voice being heard/ 
above the din and clatter. Evan Roberts sat down, | 
and remained silent until Elias had finished. There | 
was a revulsion of feeling that the Revivalist did not | 
fail to detect, and he fell in a heap on the floor of the | 
pulpit, at the same time giving vent to the most doleful | 
exclamations. The confusion was as indescribable as | 
it was painful. At the request of an American lady, 
Mr. Edward Davies asked Evan Roberts to repeat in 
English what he had just said in Welsh ; but he replied 
that the Holy Spirit did not permit him to utter it in 
English. It sounded the death-knell of the Revival in 
the Avan Valley. The flame was there, but it was 
extinguished. The tide began to ebb, and ebb it did ; 
and the last state of that Church is worse than the 
first. 

Evan Roberts had an appointment at Cwmaman on 
Sunday, April 9, 1905. Through a misprint, the press 
announced it was Cwmavon, with the result that many 
strangers flocked into the Avan Valley on that day. 
Mr. David Nicholas and Inspector William Williams 
were on the point of entering Zion Chapel, to attend the 
Young People’s Prayer-Meeting at 9.30 a.m., when they 
were approached by Mr. D. L. Rodger, of Rutherglen, 
Scotland, who is President of the Evangelistic Institute 
of that place. After the mistake had been explained, he 
decided to spend the Sabbath with the friends at Zion. 
The late Rev. Elias Davies, of Llanelly, was the preacher. 


a 
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The chapel was crowded, and the feeling both high and 
intense. The preacher read from Isaiah: “ Every one 
that thirsteth,” etc. His reading was full of sweetness 
and tenderness. Then he asked the congregation to 
sing, “O dragwyddol Graig yr Oesoedd.” At this 
juncture some strangers were seen making their way 
into the chapel—Dutchmen, Frenchmen, and a few 
from Switzerland. Not one of them could speak 
English, except one of the Frenchmen, and. that was 
very little. It was with considerable difficulty that Mr. 
Davies was able to deliver his discourse ; but, being a 
strong character, he held the reins. His message was 
so full of love, of sympathy and of insight into the 
everyday life and needs of the people, that it was like 
the very breath of God. At the close he invited the 
congregation to give vent to the thoughts of their 
hearts; but he did not permit more than one to pray 
or to speak at a time. What the Dutchmen and their 
comrades from Switzerland said no one knew; but it 
was evident that they had “ caught the fire,” as the 
phrase ran. When the Frenchman came to the word 
“Calvary,” his pronunciation was so peculiar, and so 
touching, that the people felt an indescribable some- 
thing that brought a throb to the_throat and a tear to 
the eye. Never within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant had there been such a manifestation of Divine - 
Power. The Revival was there in all its fulness; and 
yet there was no disorder, no cross-currents, but every- 
thing carried on with decency and propriety. The 
name of Evan Roberts was never mentioned. | 

At Zoar, Neath, at a later date, there were some 
peculiar incidents. Two hours before Evan Roberts 
appeared, the building was packed to suffocation. For 
about ten minutes there was a stillness as of death. It 
was broken by an aged man, who read a chapter with 
such pathos and tenderness that touched the hearts 
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of all. Then his voice was heard in prayer, and he 
seemed as if in converse with the Almighty; . he 
was an old standard-bearer of the Cross, who had kept 
the faith—simple, humble, and with a childlikeness 
that brought tears from the eyes of strong men not easily 
moved. The strain was great—so great that it could 
not be borne any longer. Before the veteran was half 
through his prayer, five or six got on their feet and 
began to pray simultaneously. It was the beginning. 
A young woman in the gallery cried out for mercy. 
Then there occurred a very remarkable thing. The 
whole congregation, as if divinely inspired, commenced 
to sing a hymn—the same hymn. Nobody gave the 
lead. It was spontaneous, unanimous, and full of 
holy fervour. It had not entered into the heart of any 
man present to conceive such a thing possible. It was 
three o’clock. Then someone whispered, “ Here he 
comes.” The whole congregation was on its feet in an 
instant. There was Evan Roberts being brought in 
between two policemen. He at once ascended the 
pulpit stairs, sat down, and as usual buried his face in 
his hands. Shortly afterwards he stood on his feet, 
and began the process of scanning. At last he said, 
“The Spirit of God is not here.” ‘He has spoilt our 
meeting,” said a deacon, and half a dozen men who sat 
near by murmured assent. The people seemed to have 
turned their faces away from God, and were looking to 
the Revivalist: The Spirit had come and gone; the 
tide began to ebb, and ebbed until the close. Failing 
to get the response which he desired, Evan Roberts, 
with uplifted hands, suddenly exclaimed, “‘ The meeting 
is at an end.” He did not give out a parting hymn of 
‘praise, he did not pronounce the Benediction. The 
dismissal was sudden, abrupt and even annoying. 

At Ebenezer, Aberdare, he told a Calvinistic Methodist 
minister who sat next to him in the pulpit that the 
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place was full of devils, and that he could not remain, 
at the same time advising that the meeting should be 
brought toaclose. But the minister in question thought 
otherwise ; he knew the people, for he had lived among 
them. Evan Roberts left and went to Bryn Seion, 
only to make a similar complaint, namely, that Bryn 
Seion likewise was full of devils. An aged Christian 
man in the gallery called out in holy anger, “‘ Art thou 
a prophet ?” 
Numerous other instances could be quoted showing 
how vast multitudes of people had congregated together 
for hours in the heavings of the Revival wave, feeling that 
they were face to face with the realities of life, conscious 
of the Divine presence in their midst, only to be told 
by Evan Roberts within five minutes of his appearance 
that the Holy Spirit was not there, because they had 
hindered His operations and refused to give obedience. 
When they sang, they were told that they did not sing 
with sincerity. In one instance he is alleged to have 
said that 300 hypocrites were marring the effect of a 
certam hymn that was being sung. But however 
inexplicable and even painful many of his actions may 
have been, he must be given justice; and if there are~ 
any doubtful points, he should have the benefit of them. 
In the scientific world I am content to sit at the feet 
of superior intelligences. I acknowledge the right of. 
the Maxwells and the Darwins to instruct me, and my 
deference is sincere and complete. So when I come 
into the ethical and spiritual realm, I find gifted souls ~ 
that can teach and enlighten—men whose feeling for 
the Infinite is stronger than mine—men whose love of 
God and His Son surpasses mine, for the reason that 
their capacity is greater—men who have lived lives 
transcendently holier than mine, and whose insight — 
into the mind and purposes of the Spirit is keener than 
mine can ever hope to be. These men of finer clay, 
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with their genius for spirituality, impose upon me 
certain obligations that I have neither the right nor 
the desire to repudiate. 

In a whirlpool of cross-currents it is difficult to see 
such boiling masses in the narrows of some mighty 
river ; and, in spite of the swirling chaos, we are able to 
know that these waters are really hurrying to the sea, 
and in what point of the compass that broad sea lies. 
At the time, the Revival seemed a mere whirlpool, with 
disordered waves flung aimlessly from side to side, and 
the Revivalist himself was a wonder and a mystery to 
thousands. 

Evan Roberts was not intellectual in the sense 
intellectuality is commonly understood. He was moved 
more by his emotions than by his ideas ; and such ideas 
as he uttered had been current in the pulpit for genera- 
tions. He was more intuitive than inductive or de- 
ductive. His broken sentences had more of the heat 
of passion than of the dry light of truth. He had no 
fundamental doctrine, no system of theology, no dis- 
tinctive ideal. He bore no traces of culture save that 
form of culture that one discovers in the peasant and 
the artisan, and that is often conspicuous by its absence 
in the University man who wears the hood and gown. 
Those who came to hear a great sermon, or even a sermon, 
were disillusioned. He was not an expositor or even 
a fluent speaker. His schooldays were few and irregular. 
In estimating character, we are generally able to see 
some ethical, mental or moral aspect that enables us 
to trace the springs of action in the temperament ; and 
the higher we ascend, the clearer are the lines’ that 
delineate the personality. Take, for instance, such 
characters as Garibaldi, Gladstone, Milton, and others 
equally eminent: here are men who held the moral 
and intellectual sceptres of HEurope—men whose 
patronage was the very breath of heaven to the weak 
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and downtrodden, and whose personalities provided a 
hospitable harbourage for those who, in every land, 
sighed for autonomy of conscience and the blessings of 
liberty. As we follow them in their romantic and stirring 
careers, we can detect the constructive and modifying 
influences that combined to make them what they were. 
The same principle of interpretation is applicable to 
other men less known to fame because less conspicuous 
in talent and in achievement. But in our endeavour 
to compass Evan Roberts, we are baffled, not on the 
score of greatness, or of accomplishments, or of service, 
but on the ground of complexity. There is nothing of 
a colossal nature: the dimensions are very small, and 
the horizon is exceedingly circumscribed. 

It is our habit to speak vaguely of genius in explana- 
tion of any unusual, or even eccentric, trait in the 
individual ; genius is the modern cosmopolitan Abraham 
that is called upon to father freaks and to chaperon 
qualities that the world characterizes as abnormal. If 
a Welshman of some note is unconventional in his 
habits, or strangely irregular in his moods, or suffers 
from fits of abstraction, we have our traditional method 
of unravelling the mystery: we classify him as a 
“genius.” So the tribe is numerous in Wales. But is 
there nothing that lies back of genuine genius ?—no 
toil ?—no anticipatory adaptation ?—no psychological 
conditions ? The inner history of every masterpiece, — 
whether in the realm of art, of science, of poetry, or of 
statesmanship, and which at first sight has the appear- 
ance of spontaneity, is not struck off at a flash. But 
here Evan Roberts eludes us. He makes a sudden 
-leap into fame. People said that he had a clairvoyant’s 
face. Those who were privileged to enjoy his fellow- 
ship affirmed that he was a lovable character. But 
what is the secret of the fact that men and women tra- 
velled long distances—from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
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the United States of America, and the Continent of 
Kurope—swayed by one common impulse, and that 
impulse centred in Evan Roberts ? 

Let us analyze this impulse. What were its main 
elements ? It originated in the “bloom” which the 
press of South Wales cast upon him. They canonized 
him, and gave him a name and a fame that caused 
people from far and near to prejudge his relation to a 
Revival of which he was not the originator, not the 
medium, and not the feeder. There had been for months 
and years—there were even then—influences at work 
that were independent of his initiative or control. 
As to the nature of the impulse, it was an awe-inspiring 
impulse due to the impression that had been externally 
created that Evan Roberts stood in relation to God, 
to the Spirit, and to the Son as no other minister or 
priest, young or old, did. “All men are compelled to 
be honest before Evan Roberis,” wrote a Calvinistic 
Methodist to the Goleuad; “ there is something in his 
face that mesmerizes the people; none can play the 
hypocrite in his presence.” The italics are mine. 
People believed that he could read their thoughts and 
_ their past life like a page ina book. Some thought that 

he had the power of life and death. This state of mind 
is partly reflected in the biography of Evan Roberts 
by the Rev. D. M. Phillips, M.A., Ph.D., of Tylorstown, 
. Rhondda Valley. His personality is surrounded with 
clouds of marvel, and even of miracle. We are told that 
if the midwife that held Evan Roberts in her arms when 
a babe knew of his future, she would fear and tremble, 
and many of the old saints would have gone to the 
parents’ house repeating the words of Simeon of old 
when he saw the child Jesus, “‘ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace.” Dr. Phillips tells us that 
Evan Roberts’s mental powers were of the first order, and 
that at the age of thirteen he began to write his auto- 
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biography, and this is recorded as an indication of the 
richness of the inner aspect of his life, with the assurance 
that, had what Evan Roberts wrote at that age con- 
cerning himself been preserved, it would have been a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of the philosophy 
of mental activities. The biographer proceeds to say 
that Evan Roberts might have attained a high position 
as a musical composer or as an expert shorthand writer, 
and that he even captured a prize for the best love- 
letter, which, we are assured, proved that he had an 
eye to see the movements of others around him. 

Furthermore, Evan Roberts, we are informed, might 
have become famous asa poet. In order to substantiate 
this contention, we are referred to a poetic effusion of 
the Revivalist called, ‘‘ A Sacrifice for Thy sake.” The 
idea of the poem is that sorrow has lost its existence 
or essence to the company on board a ship in mid-ocean. 
“* It is difficult,” says the biographer, “ to find a stronger 
line than this in poetry.” ‘ An unbiassed reader will be 
compelled to admit that such poetical genius as is 
revealed in this is not to be found in all the pages of 
even the best authors.” 

The author proceeds to state that he never saw 
such eyes as those of Evan Roberts, for they varied 
with the rapidity of a lightning flash ; that his feet were 
well formed and, as to size, proportioned to his body ; 
and that the swing of his arms suggested the moving 
wings of a gentle dove; and that he had a nose tending 
to be aquiline, showing that Evan Roberts could have 
made an army commander. This is set forth as part 
of. the physical and mental “‘ preparation of the possi- 
bility ” in Evan Roberts for the work of an evangelist. 
It is alleged that Evan Roberts attended a gathering 
at Loughor in the company of his mother where Mr. 
John Morgan, one of the deacons of Moriah, was pre- 
sented with a pair of spectacles. On the way home 
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- he told his mother how glad he was that he had been 
at the meeting, because he had seen Mr. Morgan in a 
new light. His mother “pondered” over the saying, 
for it was extraordinary that one so young should take 
such a view of things. One day he met a man proceeding 
to the well under the field. Evan Roberts accosted him 

with this observation: “‘ You carry water to quench the 
material thirst of people; I do my best to quench 
their thirst with spiritual water.” 

Let me quote a few more illustrations as the author 
gives them: “ The incarnation of Christ contained the 
possibility of the atonement; the same truth holds 
good with regard to the works of Evan Roberts: they 
are all the outcome of the possibility that was in him 
in the cradle.” ‘‘ We have no doubt but that his con- 

_ nection with manual labour played an important part 
in preparing his mental powers for revival work. And 
why not? Was not the daily task of Jesus of Nazareth, 
until He was thirty years of age, a greater factor in the 
preparation of His possibilities to accomplish His infinite 
work for sinners?” “On one occasion it was not too 
much for him and some of his young friends to whitewash 
Moriah chapel.” “*‘ When they (his brothers and sisters) 
saw him approaching the house, they would say one to 
another, ‘ We must be quiet: Evan is coming.’ There 
was no need for him to utter a word : a glance from him 
would ensure silence.” ‘‘ His mother affirms that there 
was not necessity to reprove or advise him when a child.” 

““Tn his own person, the renowned Revivalist knows 
what it is to be tempted in all things. . . . For this 
reason he can weep with those that weep for their sins, 
and rejoice with those that overcome them.” “I have 
seen him engaged in silent prayer in the pulpit for an 
hour and a half.” “ In two places where I was present 
with him he suddenly said, ‘There is a multitude 
praying for me now’; and hé could not hearken to 
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the conversation attentively, as though he could hear 
the prayers; and then he would come to himself again, 
and converse with us.” ‘“‘Evan Roberts has to stop 
people proceeding in their prayers, for he knows that they 
are prompted by false motives.” Of his sermons it. 1s 
- said, ‘‘ They must have been done by him, for they are 
not like any other man’s works.” ‘“* The young people 
sought his company notwithstanding his purity.” As 
evidence of Evan Roberts’s strong faith, reference is 
made to the time when he saved one Jenkin Evans 
from drowning. ‘He threw his arms around Evans’s 
neck, and both went down. Evan had not learned to 
swim, but: he believed he could, and he therefore did 
swim.” ‘There is reason,” says the biographer, “for 
saying that for ages long the day of the dawn of the 
Revival will be commemorated; but there is more 
reason why the birthday of Evan Roberts should be 
commemorated.” 

It is not necessary to make any further quotations. 
These are sufficient, and they serve as a reflex of the 
time of the Revival. Superstition and hero-worship 
were the order of the hour. It was declared that Evan 
Roberts had asked the Lord for 100,000 for Jesus Christ, 
and that he had actually seen Jesus presenting a cheque 
to His Father, and on it the figure “100,000.” Such a 
declaration could not fail to appeal to the imagination 
of a race of people possessing a predominance of religious 
sensibility and an excess of the impulsive and the 
passionate. This explains the promptitude with which 
the people responded to his request from the pulpit 
of the Tabernacle Church (C.M.), Cwmavon, that the 
windows should be broken. As soon as the command 
was uttered it was executed. To the young, and espe- 
cially the women, it was an evidence of his extraordinary 
position as a Divine messenger sent of God. To disobey 
might, and in the mind of many would, be asin. Evan 
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Roberts knew, therefore he spoke ; and thus the mul- 
titude acquiesced. So ran the common sentiment. 
Then, he himself was a man full of emotional hypnotism, 
more by nature than by practice. His habit and power 
of transfixing each and every person with what has 
been termed his “ homage-compelling gaze,” was by no. 
means an immaterial factor, and his power of sugges- 
tion was remarkable. Not that he dissembled; he had 
not seen enough of the world for that. Undoubtedly, 
he observed facts and classified them, using all available 
means for a thorough understanding of his audience, 
making a mental survey of the rows of faces before 
him, and adapting his method to the occasion. He was 
a man of great native shrewdness and penetration. 
Above and beyond this was his clean life. From his 
youth he had observed strict and temperate habits. 
His conduct and profession ‘were perfectly consistent, 
and the testimony to his goodness was, and is, both 
strong and general. 

In trying to diagnose his power to obsess, we must 
also take into account his inner consciousness, which 
was the outcome of his baptism of fire at New Quay. 
That he underwent a most agonizing soul-struggle 
there can be no doubt. He felt the guiding, controlling 
and saving influences of the Holy Spirit. He refused 
to go to Cardiff; he declined to see many ministers and 
laymen ; and he rested for a period of seven days—from 
February 23 to March 1, 1905—justifying himself 
on the ground that he was obeying the “voice from 
within.” It was the “voice” that he heard bidding him 
goto Loughor. On his arrival, he found that his brother 
Dan had been suffering considerably from defective . 
eyesight, and had therefore been unable to work for 
some months. Evan told Dan, “ Your eyes are now 
well: the Lord needs you.” Such a statement implies 
tremendous courage—such courage as David Morgan 
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in 1859 never felt ; but it shows the state of his personal 
active consciousness, and he succeeded in impressing 
this consciousness, not only upon his brother, but upon 
the public. It found response in sympathetic minds, 
and it was one of the secrets of his power with the masses. 
It created great expectations, and surrounded his name 
and person with a sort of mystic influence. And he 
was essentially a man of the mystic type. Again, his 
' solemnity counted for much. Solemnity, whether real 
or assumed, always tells. Evan Roberts was heavy, 
mysterious, doleful and sometimes awful, and his awful- 
ness gave him power over the people. This solemnity 
was more of an acquisition than a gift. He was always 
serious, yet cheerful, and even hopeful. This was his 
first mood, and it endeared him to many. During his 
first appearance he was a man of charming gentleness, 
unassuming, brotherly, and unconscious of his power 
to draw and to sway. A man of unquestionable wealth 
of heart. But he developed the austere and. the 
turbulent. His voice became peremptory without 
being convincing. He began to lose his Christian 
temper; the priest drove out the prophet. The 
multitude and himself drifted apart, and™the chasm 
widened. His authority waned, and the solemnity 
which was once a source of power became. a weakness. 
The conviction was borne in upon us that he was merely 
solemn; his mind was shallow, even shallower than it 
appeared. The farther one looked into it, the less 
original or profound it was. As with himself, so with 
his broken sentences—mainly mere outbursts without 
depth, eloquence or moral force. Among the sources 
of his power to obsess lies the fact that he was the symbol 
of a dominant idea which was commonly held, and the 
fascination of which was generally felt, to the exclusion 
of every other idea, motive or interest. I mean the 
emotional idea. He did not generate it—did not 
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control it. He was merely the symbol. The people 
looked to him as the Jews of old looked to the serpent 
in the wilderness. The Welsh nation is essentially 
emotional. It is claimed that it has gained in character 
and in intellect ; but, as I have said before, it is still a 
mercurial nation. The mood is an ancient one; it is 
native to the soil, and is permanent. To be sad is a 
necessity of the Welshman’s nature. More than that, 
he is happy in his melancholy : he glories in its glamour, 
feeds upon it, and thrives through it. Even on the field of 
battle, while the Teuton talks of its glory, he will dwell 
upon its tragedy ; if the Teuton sings the martial song, 
he too will smg—for song is part of his blood and life, 
of his heart and soul—but with this difference: he will 
sing something that shows the pathos of it all. It is 
his natural endowment, and has been granted him in a 
special measure. If you wish to understand Welsh 
civilization, you must take cognizance of this; other- 
wise, you will miss the one salient quality. The preaching 
_ that pleases or impresses him most is that aspect of it in 
which the tragic element predominates—the betrayal 
and the Cross. It is not so much a matter of theology 
as of temperament. Herein lies the secret of the enormous 
influence that the early Welsh preachers wielded over 
their countrymen. Preaching took the form of native 
disposition—more so than to-day. Pulpit literature is 
cast mainly in this mould. Sermons dealing with the 
cardinal virtues—with veracity, sobriety, honour, 
integrity, and purity—did not receive proportionate 
attention either from the preacher or from the congrega- 
tion. Such topics were not supposed to afford sufficient 
scope for the emotion. The Welsh nation is justly 
reputed to be an eminently religious nation. The reason 
is not far to seek. Religion is the best outlet for the 
pathos in the temperament ; hence, the most popular 
hymns are in the minor key, the best poetry is of the 
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melancholy kind, and the most satisfying sermons those 
that are founded upon “the Blood.” Welsh partiality, 
or Welsh passion, for religion is more allied to their 
temperament than to their goodness as a people ; they 
are_more religious than moral; and the form that 


‘fascinates most is thé tragic. Nations, like individuals, 


have their moods and tenses. Even nature is subject 
to the same law. She does not always reciprocate 
our feelings. : 

As with nature, so with men and nations ; but there 
is one mood that I never miss in the Cymric race—the 
emotional. In its worship, its hymnology, and its 
festivals, the mood is there. Even on the marriage 
morn the sense of it is not far away. But there are 
high tides in its history—intermittent periods, when 
the waters come in with a mighty rush, overflowing 
the banks. The intervals are irregular: the periods 
vary from twenty to a hundred years. Between the 
outbreak of 1884 and that of 1904 there are twenty 
years ; between that of 1859 and that of 1884 there are 
twenty-five years. Rumblings of the coming storm were 
heard in the spring of 1904, and even in the autumn of 
1903. The nation seemed as if preparing for a great 
lamentation. It was fast passing beyond its ordinary 
traditional mood. It longed to give vent to its pent-up 
feelings. There was only one thing lacking—the psychic 
man who knew how to tap the mood. True, the nation 
desired that good might come to it, but it was pre- 
eminently a matter of temperament. So great was 
the tension that relief had to come; and it came, first 
at New Quay, Newcastle Emlyn, and in other parts of 
the country; then the high tide flowed in. Evan 
Roberts appeared at the psychological moment, and at 
once became its recognized symbol. He stood in the 
breach, and was regarded as the concrete embodiment 
of the emotion that dominated the people. There are 
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other such figures in history. Henry George is one. 
He awakened enthusiasm and gained affection in virtue 
of the fact that he focussed the yearnings and longings 
of a certain class. Mrs. Pankhurst is another typical 
instance. If she had appeared fifty years back, and 
said the same things, she would be grotesque for the 
reason that the idea had not then entered its psycho- 
logical chmate. To-day it has, and in virtue of that fact 
she has been able to obsess a large number of British 
men and women. You-can no more remove her obses- 
sion by fines and imprisonments, by invective and 
regular wit, than the Pope could crush the modernist 
movement within the Roman Catholic Church by the 
issue of his two famous manifestoes, the Syllabus Lament- 
abili and the Encyclical Pascendi. Ours is a curious 
society.* We free the blacks, and give them votes; 
we free white women, but deny them the privilege to 
which their liberty entitles them. We accuse them 
of no vice: we do not say that they are thieves, or 
. drunkards, or profligates. The black vote cannot turn 
the scale, for they are in the minority; but as white 
women outnumber white men by three to one, we are 
afraid. General Booth is another example of the same 
psychological fact. The driving force of his personality 
will last as long as a single fascinated follower is left. 

The modernist movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church is longing for the coming of its Luther—the 
man who will embody its ideal aim—the man who will 
‘become the symbol of that overmastering passion for 
autonomy of conscience and liberty of intellect. All 
through Catholic Christendom priests and laity alike 
desire to study the disclosures of scientific investiga- - 
tion in the light of civilization instead of the dim 
and bewildering gloom of medieval obscurantism. 
It is the old story of the potency of one absorbing 
thought. ; 
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The questions have been asked, “‘ Was Evan Roberts 
inspired ? Was his spiritual horizon wider and clearer 
than that of the saints of his age?’ Let us consider, 
first of all, what we mean by inspiration, for no word 
has been more misemployed. By ancient and modern 
~ usage, inspiration has been credited to certain individuals 
who wrote and spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. The impulse of inspiration is moral, not in- 
tellectual. It is of the soul, not of the mind, and must 
be in accord with the laws of the activity of the soul. 
When the soul’s action is at its height and its best, then 
its vision is clearest, and its grasp of the truth the 
strongest.. It is of the essence of inspiration that the 
soul may have a vision.of a great truth the inner sig- 
nificance of which it may not comprehend, and the 
ultimate effects of which it may not foresee. Inspira- 
tion does not necessarily imply foreknowledge of the 
glorious issue of the sacrifice; but Evan Roberts said 
that he knew what the Revival would bring forth. He 
had asked for a hundred thousand souls, and he claimed 
to have seen the Saviour hand His Father a cheque 
with this figure. It is stated by those who have 
tabulated the results that the number of converts 
reached this figure. Evan Roberts claimed to know 
who were sinners and who were not. He also claimed to 
foresee results. This the people called “ inspiration.” 

What is the authority that shall decide which men 
are inspired and which are not? There is no external 
decision possible. No newspaper, no synod, no Pres- 
bytery, can determine, not even the Church can attach 
the label of inspiration to any revivalist, or book, or 
movement with the certainty that it will adhere. The 
only court of appeal is the Christian consciousness. 
When “it has spoken, there is nothing left but to register 
its decree. But it so happens that the decree of the 
Christian consciousness is often anticipated or unduly 
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constrained by denominational, social, ecclesiastical or 
newspaper pressure. There does not exist a more 
despicable creature than he who takes advantage of 


' the holiest feelings of others in order to further the 


interests of sect or to secure gain, whether that gain be 
in the form of money, or prestige, or power. 

As to the inspiration, the capacity to inspire is the 
evidence of inspiration. This, indeed, is its function. 
The inspiration of Christ was not in His prayers or His 
teaching, but in the activity evoked by His presence 
among those who saw Him and communed with Him. 
I do not think it possible for a man who is inspired to 
fail to inspire others sooner or later in some way. Many 
inspired men have failed personally; that is, by the 
power of personality. Their inspiration of others has 
been affected by the teaching that they gave. This 
teaching has often been effected after their removal 
from the world. 

In the popular mind influence is often confounded 
with inspiration. Inspiration is the communication of 
ideas or conceptions of truth from a supernatural source. 
Influence is the effect produced either by individual 
character or the power of some truth. Thus it is that 
some inspired men influence others by their personali- 
ties, and others by the truth they teach. No man can 
attain to spirituality except through inspiration, either 
his own or that of another. Spirituality is the product 
of inspiration. The old theologians spoke of ordinary 
inspiration or ordinary spiritual influence, and of ex- 
traordinary inspiration. The first was accredited to all 
fairly good people, and the second was considered as 
applying exclusively to the writers of the Bible. Ac- 
cording to the teaching of the “ New Theology,” all who 
feel the “‘ inbreathing ”’—the Divine influence prompting 
and leading them—are inspired, and that is the only 
sense in which the term or idea must be taken. If we 
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accept the conception of the “ New Theology ” regard- 
ing the essence and meaning of inspiration, then 
undoubtedly Evan Roberts was inspired. But if we fall 
back upon the old theology for our interpretation of 
inspiration, Evan Roberts was not inspired. That he 
~ possessed a high grade of spiritual excellence there can 
be no doubt. A few English friends—ministers and lay- 
men who saw, heard and spoke to him—declared it to 
be their conviction that Evan Roberts’s spirituality was 
higher both in degree and in intensity than that of other 
ministers and Christian people. So to the influence of 
his personality they, therefore, attributed the origin, 
growth and spread of the Revival. But I believe that 
enough evidence has been produced in this book, to 
show to those whose only desire is to get at the facts 
of the case, that Evan Roberts had no controlling or 
constructive influence over the real Revival ; and by the 
real Revival I mean not the rubbish, of which there were 
truck-loads, but the magnificent radium within. This 
radium was the resultant of spiritual forces that had been 
quietly at work for some years. These forces found a 
wonderful and simultaneous expression in many parts 
of Wales, and were in some parts rightly, and in other 
parts wrongly, used at the time of crisis. Seemingly, 
at any rate, Evan Roberts was to my mind the 
embodiment of the latter, and was out of touch with 
the former. Moody promptly suppressed every symp- 
tom of hysteria. Hven Charles Wesley actually notified 
his congregation in more than one instance that anyone 
who was convulsed should be carried out. The intima- 
tion was enough. No one was carried out, for no one 
was convulsed. On the contrary, Evan Roberts en- 
couraged indirectly, if not directly, the waves of hysteria 
that usually passed over his congregation. In fact, 
these psychic manifestations were looked upon as neces- 
sary adjuncts to a successful meeting, and became at 
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last, in the estimation of the press and the public, the 
characteristic marks of the Revival. 

He did not appear to believe in the acceptability of his 
message. He came to meet the people as if he were 
convinced that they did not want to hear the truth. The 
elemental fact in all true revivals is that men are anxious 
to hear the Divine message. But Evan Roberts was 
moody, erratic, critical. The people. were better than 
he seemed to think they were. This was one of the 
tragedies of the Revival. His view of human nature 
was unkind and often unjust. His mind was bound by 
conventional conceptions, more felt than understood ; 
his outlook was blighted by the tenets of a severe 
theology which he had inherited, but the essence and 
application of which he did not understand. Revivalists 
and evangelists seldom if ever take a kindly view of 
human nature. Indeed, with a few notable exceptions, 
both past and present, the pulpit takes a harder view of 
human nature than does the pew. Those who have 
mixed up with the great masses of the people are im- 
pressed with their kindness one to another, and with 
the thoughtful consideration that underlies their judg- 
ments of the transgressions of their fellows. The pulpit, 
itself weak and full of infirmities, with its intellectual 
outlook narrower and the level of its spirituality lower 
than many of the men and women it addresses, lacks in 
sympathy and discrimination. 

Sin in the sense of wilful transgression is not so om- 
‘nipresent as the pulpit declares it to be. Good often 
outweighs ill. There is more sorrow for sin, and more 
remorse for conscious ills, and secret consuming peni- 
tence for past misdeeds, than has ever been registered 
in the logbooks of the churches. There are many 
sinners who are nothing worse than the outlets of ele- 
mental sins which have their origin in the strata of 
human society. There are many thoughts and many 
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passions other than his own in the guilt and misfortune 
of the criminal or unfortunate. He or she is bearing 
his or her share openly in the sight of the world, while 
the contributory causes are unseen and unrecognized. 
Of all the legacies which Christ left there is none greater, 
‘and yet none so little applied in practical life, than dis- 
criminating justice. He never failed to differentiate 
between those who did and those who did not deliber- 
ately violate obligations and principles which they 
knew to be Divine. His attitude towards the sinful was 
not governed by a bitter and merciless spirit. There 
is no exaggerated condemnation in His utterances, 
for the reason that His judgment was tempered with 
compassion. Great was His passion for righteousness, 
equally great was His sense of judgment, but neither 
overshadowed His discrimination. That always had its 
due place in His estimate of guilt. He would have moral 
thoroughness combined with intellectual thoroughness. 
He arraigned every soul, yes, and the whole of every soul. 
There was to be neither excess of sentiment nor of justice. 
Sometimes the strain of this contradiction in human 
estimates is intense. There were twelve apostles, but 
only one of them was possessed of the devil, and the 
proportion of good is greater among our congregations 
than the proportion of evil. Human nature is more 
wholesome than one would gather from the tragic and 
sensational utterances of evangelist and revivalist. To 
browbeat the people into a confession of crude and fright- 
ful sins, and to create moral sensibility by lurid pictures 
of human society, finds no response in anything Jesus did 
or said. If the mind of Christ is to dominate and to 
regulate our attitude, the whole trend of clerical thinking 
on this matter will have to be recast. 

As to the judgment passed upon the Revival and the 
Revivalist by certain Englishmen, there is this criticism 
to make :—When men come from a cold, matter-of-fact 
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Saxon atmosphere into a warm Celtic atmosphere, at a 
time of spiritual crisis among a people always at home in 
the kingdom of religion, it is not surprising if they are 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment. One 
of the most interesting, as well as the most distressing, 
phases of the Revival was the inordinate desire of 
foreigners and men of other nationalities—journalists, 
laymen, and ministers—to give their views of the Revival 
to the world. They would come, spend twenty-four 
hours at various meetings, shake hands and converse 
with Evan Roberts, then rush back to London or Paris, 
to be met on their way by eager reporters at Cardiff 
station, when, with a grave and an infallible air, they 
would express their opinion for publication. In a few 
days or weeks they would give the same opinions to 
their congregations and to the world in the form of 
addresses, pamphlets and articles ; and by thousands of 
people outside the Principality such views were accepted 
as final, full and authoritative. In the first place, an 
Englishman is very largely incapacitated by tempera- 
ment, and by effects of environment, to understand a 
Welsh Revival. Secondly,a thorough acquaintance with 
the Revival of 1904-5 brings with it humility, delibera- 
tion and godly fear. But there were thousands of blind 
worshippers all over Wales, who, not only believed that 
Evan Roberts bore a distinctive spiritual class-mark 
that set him forth as more excellent in his grip of God 
and of the truth than the best among the saints and 
the preachers, but who actually did believe (and they 
acted and lived under the belief) that he was inspired 
in the old-theology sense of the word. Such a chasm, 
they thought, existed between the Revivalist and the 
highest order of sainthood to be found in the pulpit 
and the Church, that he had become to them the best 
and highest modern counterpart of early inspiration. 
Evan Roberts never said that he looked upon himself 
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in this light. What was passing in his own inner con- 
sciousness is sealed up until the last day. It is sacred 
round. Into his motives and self-suggestions God ~ 
forbid that we should enter. When, however, we 
descend into the region of methods, we are entitled to 
a larger freedom. They seemed on the whole to give 
colour to the conclusions of the multitude. By his 
methods I mean his pronounced emotional sensibility, 
his weeping and wailing, his predictions as to individual 
results, his seven days’ silence and seclusion, his refusal 
to go to Cardiff, and even to show himself or speak a 
word to the thousands that congregated at Newcastle- 
Emlyn on that memorable Sunday, when men and 
women had travelled long distances on the strength of 
the announcement that he would be there, for the 
expressed reason that “the Spirit ” had not given him 
any message, and that ‘“ the Spirit ’’ forbade him. When 
asked at Zion Chapel, Cwmavon, to state in English 
what he had previously uttered in Welsh, he replied 
that ‘‘ the Spirit ” did not permit him todoso. If this 
is not ‘“‘ extraordinary inspiration,” in the old-theology 
sense, what else does it imply? “I speak as the Spirit 
prompts me,” he used to say. Again, he often spoke 
in these terms: “I have read some of your faces: 
Ican see what you want.’ ‘‘Some of you have received 
the Spirit’s blessing and lost it.” It was not necessary - 
that Evan Roberts should tell explicitly that he believed 
he was inspired in the old-theology sense. The implica- 
tion was sufficient. Instead of calling out the highest, 
it called out the lowest in the Celtic nature—super- 
stition. At Caerphilly he appealed to some of those 
present at the meeting to leave ; and because there was 
no response, he himself left. The pressure apparently 
was great. Inasmuch as he had gone, there was a dis- 
position to break up the meeting ; but someone called 
out, “‘Isit to be Evan Roberts or Jesus Christ?’ It is 
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sad to relate, but in the interest of truth it must be 
said, that the man who put this question had his finger 
on the pulse of the populace. Then, the fact that Evan 
Roberts assumed concrete knowledge of a lost soul at 
the Tabernacle meeting, at Cwmavon, would presuppose 
inspiration, and inspiration of the exalted and super- 
human kind. I am now dealing with facts that have 
been verified and can be confirmed. So there is some- 


- thing, indeed much, in condonation of even superstitious 


people for a belief that had become part of their very 
thoughts and feelings. There was plenty of hypnotic 
sensibility abroad in those days, and sufficient material 
for suggestion to do its perfect work. Dreams, religious 
and otherwise, were registered by the score. Any 
untoward incident, or any prophetic utterance, or any 
mysterious move on the part of the evangelist, was 
exalted into the region of the miraculous. But their 
temperamental origin can no longer be disputed. 
Regarded in the light of present facts, how does van 
Roberts stand? What is the general significance of 
his particular work? His methods, what of them ? 
Have they proved wise and been declared sterling ? 
What is the legacy that he has left us as a people ? 
As his image appears to our memory, what does that 
image bring with it? There are Welshmen in the 
realm of poetry, literature, politics, and religion who 
have long since laid aside the armour and the breast- 
plate, but whose names quicken our remembrance, 


enrich our imagination, and rouse our enthusiasm. 


They have stood the severest tests, and have not been 
found wanting. Their ideals are our realities. The 
verdict of their contemporaries may have been modified 
through closer scrutiny and a larger vision; but the 
bloom and the sweetness remain, to soothe and to 
invigorate. The old Welsh religious chieftains who 
communicated their impulse to all within their reach 
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are still fresh in the memory of the nation, not as dead 
comrades, but as living factors inspiring us to study 
their genius and to emulate their zeal. They were men 
of great passionate hearts and high moral elevation. Is 
there anything to keep the memory of Evan Roberts 
in remembrance ?—any cardinal elements in the teaching 
of our Lord that he preserved for religion ?—any organ- 
ization that owes its inauguration and its permanence 
to his initiative or influence ?—any doctrine that he 
taught, and is likely to be an addition to the abiding 


forces of Welsh religious life ? Did he tell us anything 


we did not know? Did he enshrine any old truths in 
those inevitable and convincing phrases that burn 
themselves into the deathless memory of a nation ? 
Did he come to the rescue of anything in Welsh religious _ 
and social life which, at the moment, was threatened 


_with extinction ?—some fact of the human soul or some 
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* elemental passion? I know of none. Again, are his 


footprints still in the furrows? Is his voice still in the 


_ air? Is he an authority on anything? No, he is not. 


Moody has been dead for nine years, but his great 
schools at Northfield still move on with ever-increasing 
success. Large amounts of money are still being raised 


for the support of the colleges, and applicants for ad- 


j 


mission may be counted by the thousands. But in 
looking back at the Welsh Revival of 1904-5 we find 
that its success is by no means commensurate with its 
proportion, with its excitement at the time, with its 
professed statistics of individual or collective results, or 
even with the money expended upon it. The churches 
have been thrown back upon simpler ideas and methods. 
How does he stand in comparison with men of his 
own school—Howell Harris, David Morgan, Humphrey 
Jones, and Richard Owen? Is there anything that 
differentiates him from them ? 


When David Morgan started out in 1859, he had not | 
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the same degree of self-confidence that Evan Roberts 
possessed. David Morgan was weak and fearful. He 
sheltered in the personality of Humphrey Jones. His 
faith in God was strong; but he lacked self-assurance. 
Humphrey Jones was a preacher amongst the Wesleyans. 
He had emigrated to the United States, where he wit- 
nessed the Revival that broke out in that country in 
the year 1857. That Revival crossed the Atlantic, 
traversed the North of Ireland in 1858, covered Wales 
in 1859, and then made its way into England, where 
its influence was felt all through 1860 and 1861. 
Humphrey | Jones returned to Wales, and as he longed 
to witness in his native land what he had witnessed in 
America, he devoted his time to address professing 
Christians upon the need of greater consecration. He 
met David Morgan, of Ysbytty, with whom he exchanged 
views on matters appertaining to religion and the state 
of the churches. David Morgan heard Humphrey 
Jones preach on the words, ‘“‘ Woe to them that are 
at ease in Zion,” and saw men and women bowing and 
weeping. The spark kindled into a flame, and the 
Revival of 1859 was on its wings. David Morgan was 
at once aroused, and began to hold prayer-meetings 
and to converse with inquirers. Like Evan Roberts, 
Humphrey Jones was a great believer in prayer, and 
began his public work at the same age—twenty-six. 
Also, like Evan Roberts, he was laid aside in the midst of 
his labours. He suffered greatly from mental depression 
and physital exhaustion. He went into seclusion, and 
observed strict silence for a considerable period. During 
his retreat he changed his views with regard to revival 
methods; and though repeatedly urged. by his own 
denomination to leave his retreat, and take his part 
again in public worship and evangelistic work, he de- 
clined. Most of his time was spent in private prayer. 
But David Morgan continued the work of an evangelist 
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after the Revival wave had subsided, and remained the 
same humble, companionable man that he was during 


the height of the Revival. David Morgan made it a 


rule to deliver a brief address at the Revival. meetings 
and to offer prayer at the close. During the meeting 


‘he might be seen descending from the pulpit in order to 


comfort or to persuade some sorrowful, struggling soul, 
and even to pray for them by name. Hvan Roberts 
was more erratic: whether he would speak first or last, 
or at all, or whether he would even remain until the 
close of the meeting, no one knew. David Morgan 
exalted the preacher, and invited him to share in the 
reaping. Thus the reaper and the sower stood side by 
side, shedding tears of joy as the sheaves were garnered. 
This was a feature that was missing in the Revival of 
1904-5. Though it was in heart and actuality a Revival 
of men—a democratic Revival, a burning protest 
against priestcraft and officialism in religion, yet a bold 
and systematic effort was made to convert it into a 
one-man Revival, for sectarian and denominational 
ends. This was one of the fatal defects, and it helped 
to kill what otherwise might have been an impetus to 
reverence, peace and vital religion in the land for years 
to come. o 

Among the most striking services that David Morgan 
rendered to the cause of religion and to the peace of the 


_churches was that he visited the different counties, and 


invited the co-operation of the ministers and leading 

hristian laymen who lived in those localities, without 
regard to sect or creed. It was during that Revival that 
Dr. Owen Thomas became famous as a preacher. Dr. 
Henry Rees, Dr. Lewis Edwards of Bala, and the Rev. 
W. Ambrose of Portmadoe, participated in the outbreak 
of 1859. There was no attempt at making that Revival 
a one-man movement, and it was due to the attitude of 
David Morgan himself. The Revival of 1859 resulted 
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in the erection of many new chapels. It was the direct 
cause of the increase of settled pastors among the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. There followed a revival of interest 
in the Welsh language. Dr. Lewis Edwards’s work on 
the ‘‘ Atonement ”’ was written during that period. The 
impression prevails that Dr. Thomas Charles Edwards, 
Dr. Herber Evans, and the Rev. John Evans, of Eglwys- 
bach, were the offspring: of the Revival of 1859. But 
this is not so, for these had commenced to preach in 
1857, two years previously. 

One peculiarity of the Revival of 1882-84 was that the 
results invariably coincided with the appearance and 
preaching of Richard Owen. There were no conversions 
except through his instrumentality. But the conversions 
in the chapels attended by Evan Roberts were fewer than 
in the chapels where he was noé present. An attempt 
has been made to account for this strange phenomena 
by attributing his non-success to the want of preparation 
on the part of the members worshipping in those par- 
ticular chapels ; but there is no ground for this imputa- 
tion. Exhaustive inquiries have been made, with the 
result that there are dozens of instances which prove 
the fact that in the chapels visited by Evan Roberts 
prayer-meetings had been held nightly for months, and 
the power of the Revival felt, and conversions recorded ; 
yet, in the majority of cases his appearance had a dis- 
piriting effect. Many were converted who had neither 
seen nor heard Evan Roberts; and some of the most 
successful meetings were held in the districts and towns 
to which Evan Roberts had refused to go on the ground 
that the Holy Spirit had not given him any message for 


them. For a case in point, I need only refer to the 


Tabernacle Baptist Church on the Hayes, Cardiff, of 


which the Rev. Charles Davies is the pastor, whose 
spirituality may not be so intense as that of Evan 
Roberts, but is more real and lasting. 
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In originality, force of character, command of cour- 
age, independence, and lofty disdain of committees and 
bodyguards, and above all uniformity of success, 
Richard Owen towers above both David Morgan and 
Evan Roberts. He is the Saul among the brethren in 
the Revival world. But Evan Roberts’s fame will be 

quite as enduring because he is more elusive; and 
because he is more elusive he will provide the future + 
historian ‘with interesting material. His complex 
character presents a series of apparently irreconciled 
and irreconcilable contrasts. We can compass Richard 
Owen, Humphrey Jones and David Morgan ; we know 
where to find and how to measure them : their person- 
alities are well defined; but the moment we touch 
Evan Roberts, he eludes us. He is here, and he is 
gone. | . 

With what, therefore, will his name be linked? It 
will not be linked with eloquence, with erudition, with 
knowledge, or with any great truth. Evan Roberts will 
count for nothing in hymnody, for nothing in the pulpit 
or the pastoral life of our churches. His mission did not 
produce a reversion to a higher type of reverence or 
moral life. The converse is true. There abides no 
monument, no institution, no permanent spiritual ardour 
of this or of any coming generation. But there is one 
priceless legacy that he left for his nation and for his 
God—his personal character. That he left unsullied 
in his boyhood and manhood in the midst of danger and 
temptation ; it was tried in the furnace of a tumultuous 
and world-known Revival—a Revival almost unparalleled 
for its fierceness and conflicting effects—a Revival 
that gave him a name and a fame which must have 
tested the dual claims of both ambition and aspiration ; 
yet he proved true, and his character stands sterling by 
the common consent of the people. He had his moods, 
like the rest of mortals. He had his methods, as we 
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~have ours. Such methods did undoubtedly repel not a 
few, and hardened rather than softened the hearts of 
~ some who longed for a higher life. There were inex- 
plicable mysteries in his romantic career that we could 
not attempt to analyze without entering upon the sacred 
domain of motive; but that domain, thank Heaven, 
still remains the private ground of Him who alone is 
able to count our bones, measure our blood, and weigh 
our souls in the scale of His infinite justice. But Evan 
Roberts gave us his character—the most eminent of his 
possessions. He had his visions—khe saw an arm pro- 
jecting out of the moon; he saw a person dressed in 
white, with a glittering sword in his hand, striking the 
devil until he fled and vanished. I do not believe that 
these visions had any objective reality ; but that such 
illusions are facts within his own self-consciousness 
there can be no doubt. What would not tue angels 
give if, only for the period of a brief moment, they 
could feel the passions of man, which are the tragic 
realities of life? And what man is there who would 
not give much that he might experience the mental 
illusions associated with Evan Roberts? There are 
cases when the insane have laboured under the impres- 
sion that they were the Third Person in the Trinity. 
The belief of the consciousness lasted for years, and only - 
lost its grip upon them when they were confronted by 
other inmates who claimed a prior right to the same 
honour. Then the obsession passed; but while it. 
lasted, how ineffably grand and glorious must have been 
the incursions of that mind in the realm of the spirit- 
world! Such mental uprushes had no objective 
reality ; but what must it have been to have such ex- 
traordinary consciousness, however unreal and brief 
in its duration! Mr. Evan Roberts has lived to see 
the nation sink deep into its normal condition, and . 
in some senses even a worse condition. He has lived 
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~~ to see the churches as a whole drift back into the old 


groove, wearing the same garments, speaking the same 
old language in the same tone, without passion and 
without conviction. He has also lived to see many 
of his converts, some of them the most striking among 


_ the records of the Revival, go back, tired of their 


: 


new home, and, as Rudyard Kipling puts it, “‘ Off to the 
sties afresh.” This is an experience common to the 
most eminent and successful of reformers. But his 
labour has not been altogether in vain, for there are 
many who still remain to bear witness to the fact that 
through his instrumentality they gave themselves over 
to the new life. There is one vision at least of whose 
objective reality there can be no doubt: the ideal abides. 
The vision was that of a man young in years, who, in the 
declining months of 1904, went through a rebirth of 
spiritual passion, and who girded himself for one brave 
resolute grapple with the powers of evil, with the best 
of books in his hands, the law of truth written upon his 
lips, the world behind his back, proclaiming the great 


apostolic note of warning and of appeal. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THEOLOGY AND THE REVIVAL. 


THEOLOGY in its ecclesiastical sense does not occupy 
the place it did thirty or even twenty years ago. This 
is true not only of Wales in particular, but it is general. 
In Wales the social and political aspect of Christianity 
has overshadowed the spiritual and theological. I am 
alluding here more especially to Nonconformity. By 
“ social’ I do not mean socialistic, though socialism in 
its extreme or militant form, with all its sceptical im- 
plications, has made rapid progress in the Principality 
of late years. 

There was a time when the theological interest was 


uppermost in the pulpit, in the Sunday School, and in | 


the societies for religious experiences. Such was the 
rivalry of creeds that it restricted social intercourse, 


and actually governed the terms of friendship. A — 


marriage between two people of different denominations 
was a seven days’ wonder, because prohibited both by 
custom and conditions of membership. A daughter of 


Israel (Baptist) was not permitted to stand at the altar 
by the side of a Philistine (Methodist). In the work- — 


shop, during the dinner-hour, and in the market-place, 
‘men argued about the merits of their respective faiths. 
It would have astonished the “immanentists”’ and 
“ transcendentists ”’ of this hour had they been privileged 
to hear the discussions that used to take place in some 
of our Welsh Bible classes years ago—classes composed 
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of miners, copper-workers, tinplate-workers, and others 
—the cream of our churches. Theology was an entranc- 
ing subject for them. During the week they read and 
prepared notes as if they were students of some theo- 
logical seminary. The trend of thought was always 
conservative. Giants were born in those days—men 
of vigorous intellect and wonderful grasp of the funda- 
mentals of Christianity—men versed in the metaphysics 
of doctrine, both laymen and ministers. But the 
theological aspect of Christianity has taken a subordinate 
place. True, the Rev. R. J. Campbell has stirred the 
waters ; his book was largely bought and read; his 
name is often mentioned from the pulpit, and his theory 
discussed. But, broadly speaking, traditional theology 
has had very little interest for the members of our 
Welsh Free Churches during recent years. It is due 
partly to the fact that they are indifferent, and partly 
to their objection to the imposition upon them, as a 
rigid law, of what is not an embodiment of their own 
personal conviction and aspiration. li. was 
~/ never at such a discount as it is to-day, and there is 
- a greater aversion in the popular mind to doctrinal 
"authority than to any other : it is so far apart from the 
_ Pasis of their own religious life. To them Christ, as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the world, is a reality ; 
but they claim perfect freedom to form their own 
intellectual interpretation as to what it implies. 

One of the most striking things about the Revival of 
1904-5 was the comparative absence of teaching. That 
there was theology m the Revival there cannot be any 
doubt ; but it was visionary and ecstatic in its character, 
and unconscious in its origin and trend. It is possible 
to read into the Revival what was not there, and a 
trained theologian might be disposed to interpret this 
aspect of the upheaval according to the orderliness of 
his own well-balanced intellect; but there was little 
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theology of a definite and systematic kind. The 
theological hemisphere of the Revivalist was very: 
circumscribed. He was.not a trained theologian. He 
- knew nothing of psychology in its application to re- 
ligious experience. He did not seem to have the capacity 
of projecting his mind into the’ beliefs, ideals and hopes - 
of other men and times. True, he gave us fragments 
of theology in broken and disjointed sentences. It was 
spasmodic, and not the outcome of any system of thought 
or of experimental philosophy. It is essential that we — 
should distinguish between the theology of the Revival 
and the theology of Evan Roberts, for in the main 
they are separate and distinct. 

Judging from the most popular hymns sung, it is 
safe to say that the Revival had the following leading 
characteristics :— 

(a) The love of God: ‘‘ Dyma gariad fel y moroedd.”’ 
This is the first line of a Welsh hymn by the late Rev. 
W. Rees, D.D. (Hiraethog). In a small collection of 
tunes and hymns entitled “‘ Songs of Victory,” published 
by Messrs. Hughes & Sons, Wrexham, there is given 
this English version of Mr. Rees’s hymn :— 

** Wondrous love, unbounded mercy ! 
Vast as oceans in their flood : 
Jesus, Prince of Life, is dying— 
Life for us is in His blood! 
Oh! what heart can e’er forget Him ? 
Who can cease His praise to sing ? 


Wondrous love for ever cherished 
While the heavens with music ring, 


Rent on Calvary asunder 
Were the fountains of the deep, 
Nor within their ancient channels 
Could the streams of mercy keep ; 
See the overflowing torrents 
Of redeeming love and grace ; 
Peace Divine and perfect Justice 
Now a guilty world embrace.” 


i} 
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- (b) Loyalty to Christ and His Cross: ‘““Ymgrymed 
pawhb i lawr,” etc. 
(c) The need of the Holy Spirit, and a belief in the 
personality and work of the Spirit: “O anfon Di yr 
Ysrbyd Glan,” etc. 
-  (d) Agonizing self-sacrificing passion for souls: “A 
welsoch chwi Ef,” etc. 
It is worthy of notice that while— 


“Songs of praises 
I will ever give to Thee” 


and 


“‘ Great God of wonders, all Thy ways 
Are matchless, Godlike, and Divine,” 


and other hymns bearing upon the Cross, the Spirit 
and the love of God, were frequently sung over and over 
again at the same gathering, there was no hymn sung 
that breathed the sentiment, or contained the idea, 
of immortality. It affords another evidence of the fact 
that men and races can progress spiritually without the 
idea of immortality either permeating their spirit or 
dominating their mind. The Jews did so for long 
centuries ; and their religious history is a vivid contrast 
to that of their neighbours, the Egyptians, whose whole 
being was wrapped up in a future existence. 
But these hymns held their place in the Revival ir- 
respective of their theological bent or religious thought ; 
neither were they sung for their literary perfection. 
The explanation is not to be found in the poetry or 
theology of the hymns. They were pre-eminently 
spiritual songs. The vast multitudes of repentant and 
believing men and women used these particular hymns 
because they were the direct expression of their feelings 
and experience. What would be sung at any particular 
moment depended upon the feeling that was uppermost. © 


Bs 
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And it is for the same reason that Welsh congregations, 
not only in Wales, but all over the world, are never 
tired of singing “ Dyma gariad fel y moroedd,” etc. 


_ They have shared the experience out of which this 


hymn and its type arose. So during the Revival men 
and women passing through the rebirth of spiritual 
passion, subdued and awed, grappling with conscience, 
transfigured by their new vision of Christ and His Cross, 
and the vision of themselves as they might be and God 
would have them be, resorted to these particular hymns 
because, and simply because, they provided an adequate 
and satisfying expression of their spiritual conscious- 
ness. Herein lies the immortality of the hymnist. 
Those who best understood and who best expressed the 
great spiritual realities of which their own age were 
conscious, and which consciousness future ages will 
share, are, and will be the most immortal. The world 
of to-day knows but little, and cares less, for Toplady’s 
writings, though their controversial character stirred 
the minds of men at the time. Those polemics are 
dead; but Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages”’ is on the lip and 
in the heart of every man, woman, and child, that has 
ever read it or heard it sung. The world is growing in 
years; the burden it has to carry is daily becoming 
heavier; but it will never tire of singing this most 
blessed of hymns. If this age thought of the theology 
contained in Cowper’s hymn, 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins,” 


very few indeed would sing it, for its theology is grotesque, 
and it contains neither reason nor philosophy. It is 
among the most incongruous and metaphorically 
defective hymns in the English tongue. The hymn has 
nothing that is good in it from the point of view of 
reason or of theology ; but it still keeps its place in the 
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kingdom of hymnody, and is likely to keep it for genera- 
tions to come. 

There is very little difference between the theology 
of the Revival and that of to-day. The difference lies 
in the fact that whereas it was at that time a theology 
_ of enjoyment in social worship, it is now a theology of 
enjoyment in practical preaching and works. As to 
the sacramental aspect of Christianity, it was entirely 
overshadowed. As a means of grace, or aS a source 
of strength in the maintenance of spiritual life, it was 
ignored. The Holy Supper has not the same hold upon 
modern Nonconformity as it had in the days of our 
fathers. The old reverence for the emblems of the body 
and blood of the Lord has greatly diminished. The 
special note of the Revival was ‘‘ The Lamb—the 
bleeding Lamb.” His redeeming love was commemo- 
rated in song, but not in sacrament. There is no 
record that it was observed either in the Revival of 
1859 or that of 1882. The fact is worthy of attention. 
Such unity of sentiment among the sects was never 
seen. Would it have stood this test ? 

Calvinism was very manifest in the Revival in the 
form of the utter helplessness of man to save himself 
or to do anything of and for himself. It was the keynote 
of the great cry of the period, ‘“ Full surrender!” 
“Yielding”? was a word that was constantly on the 
lips of Evan Roberts; but it was clear that the realm 
of the will was an unknown as an untrodden realm for 
him. Of all the moral faculties of man, there is none 
so difficult to comprehend and so difficult to control. 
One of the most deplorable features of the Revival was 
the ignorance manifested concerning the nature, func- 
tion and possibilities of the human will. Evan Roberts 
treated the matter as if it were entirely a question of 
disposition. I met many who were willing to be made 
willing, who would have given much if they could come 
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into possession of the peace, the joy and the assurance 
that their friends and neighbours seemed to have 
obtamed. The disposition was present, but the aptitude 
was not; and aptitude involves propensity, imagina- 


- tion, sensibility and mental make-up. Every man, it 


is said, who is in a normal state, is capable of moral 
choice ; but the last Revival abundantly proved the » 
fallacy of this supposition—that is, if the question of 
moral choice rests on a conscious and voluntary basis. 
But every man is not in a normal state. No student of 
human nature can dispute the occasional existence of 
a subtle mental disease by which the freedom of moral 
choice is limited. It is immensely more difficult for 
some to be moral than for others, for the reason that 
they have inherited stormier natures, and have stronger 
passions to subdue. The will-power with others is so 
weak that they inevitably succumb to temptation, 
although they clearly foresee the most frightful suffering 
and disgrace staring them in the face. 

As early as 1794 the state of Pennsylvania in America 
passed an act declaring it unjust to inflict the same 
degree of punishment upon all who were guilty of 
another’s blood. And English judges are impressing 
the necessity for a classification, because there is a 
difference in the degree of responsibility. Retribution 
is a fact that no one disputes ; but is retribution to be 
according to knowledge, opportunity, inheritance and 
light ? Or is it indiscriminate retribution—the same 


for all who are outside the fold? “ Yes,” said Evan 


Roberts—if not directly, by implication. 

What about the heathen ? Are they to be condemned 
and punished simply because of the infection of their 
nature, or for rejecting a Saviour of whom they have 
never heard? What about the idiots and the insane ? 


Then what about those who do not belong to either 


class—men and women who are. as irresponsible as the 
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veriest infant ? They have intelligence.enough for the 
purposes of daily life, but no more. The religious 
nature existing somewhere in every human being seems 
altogether hidden or defaced in them, though not by 
non-use or misuse: it is their legacy from an ancestry — 
in whom spiritual deterioration has gone on for genera- 
- tions. So emphatic and complete has been the de- 
generation that it seems hopeless even for Divinity 
itself to find or lay hold of the scanty remnant of 
spirituality that is left. There is hardly enough dove 
to love anything, and hardly enough reverence to dis- 
tinguish between what is sacred and what is profane. 
The heritage is practically lost, and can never be re- 
covered. The flame flickers—simply flickers; and ere 
long it will be out. Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? Will He have no respect to the preparation 
of wilful guilt in each individual ? 

Yes, ‘‘ true yielding ” was a phrase that was constantly 
on the lips of Evan Roberts ; but it was patent that he 
had no understanding or appreciation of the psyeho- 
logical difficulty of individuals in the matter of will. 
Yielding might involve the very quintessence of weak- 
ness and the absence of all will. That the teaching of 
Evan Roberts in reference to man’s will involved a very 
great danger is manifested by the fact that he did not 
at any time emphasize the necessity for the creation of 
a new will in and by the power of Christ ; and he had 
certainly no appreciation of the varying individual 
difficulties of men in the upbuilding of character by | 
means of the newly created will-power. There was in 
his teaching no spiritual system for the moral upbuild- 
ing of those individuals who had yielded under the in- 
fluence of the Revival movement. Hence the complete 
failure of the Revival to permanently regenerate 
churches and districts to any considerable degree. 
That ‘“ enjoyment in social worship,” of which so much 
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was made during the Revival, not only did not produce 
subsequent discipline of morals, but it was subversive 
of, and antagonistic to, the spirit that produces results 
in practical life. The religious disappointment of thou- 
sands of individuals in Wales to-day is such as to have 
made their‘ last state worse than the first.”” Moreover, 
aged Christians, many of them survivors of 1859, were 
expected and called upon to undergo the inztial ex- 
periences of the young. They had long since passed 
beyond the elementary stage: they knew Him in whom 
they had believed. Some of them, indeed many, had 
read their Bible from cover to cover more than once : 
it was their bread and wine; they held in their hearts 
the one essential faith that God was their Father and 
that Jesus the Anointed was their Friend and Saviour. 
The only divinity school available for them—the old 
orthodox Sunday School—they had attended with 
commendable regularity, age and weather making no 
difference. As Mahomet in his last years visited the 
garden of his youth, and said to his attendant, “‘ Pluck 
me some fruit from that tree: I know it is very sweet 
and very good,” so these aged Christian men and women 
had already tasted of “the fruit of the Tree of Life”’; 
their memories carried them back to the days when they 
first saw the light. But the experiences of those days 
could not be repeated ; and because they were not, these 
aged people were charged with lack of sympathy with 
the Revival and the Revivalist. It is here that Evan 
_ Roberts manifested his defective apprehension of the 
Gospel in its application to the life of the individual 
Christian. From the pulpit of the Tabernacle Chapel, 
Cwmavon, Evan Roberts declared that there was one 
soul present lost for ever—gone beyond the reach of 
God’s mercy, with no room for repentance or prayer or 
atonement for past conduct. No wonder that such 
dogmatism should call forth the independent assertive- 
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ness of even the men whose credulity had been a mystery 
to their friends and neighbours. Moody did not preach 
such a gospel, if it be proper to callit a gospel. Men pro- 
found in the history of Christian dogmatics, men cul- 
tured and educated, and of unquestioned piety, who 
have the highest sense of holiness, have felt, and still 
feel, that they could not and cannot dogmatize upon 
the fate of the impenitent dead, much less upon the fate 
of the impenitent living. Even the old Latin school- 
men, with whom the extreme penal theory originated, 
did not go as far as that. Our modern jurists and 
legislators are not at all sure that they understand what 
human justice ought to be. But these revivalists, many 
of them young in years and experience, untaught and 
unlettered, profess to have a perfect knowledge of the 
justice of God, and of the penalties which that justice 
exacts. The marvel is that these men think it necessary 
or profitable to contimue to worship a God of whom 
they have such a thorough understanding, for all of God 
is in each of His attributes. All of God is in His love, 
and all of God is in His holiness, and all of God is in His 
justice. Understand Him, and He ceases to be your 
God. Thus it is that men have built immense theo- 
logical superstructures on one single Divine attribute. 
Such systems are of necessity both incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. They have produced characters more or 
less narrow, dogmatic and unsympathetic. Not that — 
they lacked force. Calvinism has entered into the very 
fibre and substance of many enduring commonwealths. 
From Geneva it imparted into England a new theology, - 
new politics, and a new type of character. It framed 
in the cabin of the Mayflower a constitution—re- 
public in form—the most wonderful that the brain of 
man has ever invented. I pick no quarrel with the 
man who boasts that his mind has been cast in the 
Calvinistic mould, for even James Russell Lowell, a 
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staunch Unitarian, expressed his pride at the fact that 
the’ blood of the Genevan reformers was in his veins. 
But a reaction was inevitable. A system of theology 
based upon Sovereignty alone could not withstand 


_ the influence of that liberalism which has permeated 


our literature, our philosophy, our social politics, and the 
general method of inductive reasoning that has been so 
extensively applied during the past century. We are 


now living under the dominion of a Christo-centric 


theology, or, to use a simpler phraseology, under the 
dominion of the theology of love. This is the least 
presumptuous of the ages, and flippant dogmatism is 
entirely out of place. 

This is what a poet-physician says about the mystery 
of occasional pain in this world :— 


“One stern democracy of anguish waits 
By poor men’s cots—within the rich man’s gates, 
What purpose hath it? Nay, thy quest is vain: 
EKarth hath no answer. If the baffled brain 
Cries, ’tis to warn, to punish. Ah, refrain !. 
When writhes a child beneath the surgeon’s hand, 
What soul shall hope that pain to understand ? 
Lo ! Science falters o’er the hopeless task, 
And love and faith in vain an answer ask, 
When thrilling nerves demand what good is wrought 
When torture clogs the very source of thought.” 


On what do these men base their authority? “ Our 
authority,” they say, “is the Bible; and the Bible is 
the Word of God ; beyond it there is no appeal.” This 
is where Evan Roberts stood. 

Most assuredly the Bible is the Word of God. Man 
could not write it, and he would not even if he could. 
Here we have forty writers who differ in language, in 
cast of mind, in nationality, and in association, uncon- 
sciously, and in divers manners, contributing in build- 
ing a book that is without seam, woven from top through- 
out. Parts were written under the shadow of the 
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Pyramids in the age of the Pharaohs, parts at Jerusalem 
in the days of Solomon, parts in Babylon in the time of 
the Captivity, parts amid the marbles of Athens, and 
parts in the prisons of Rome; and yet, all the parts 
are subordinated to a single aim. But there is an 
appeal beyond the Bible. To say there is not, is the 
weakness of the Protestant position. 

Christianity is not founded upon the Bible: it is 
founded upon Christ. The “Rock” is a person, and not 
a literature. If the last available copy of the Scrip- 
tures were thrown into the Indian Ocean, Christianity 
wouldremain. In the pre-Reformation period authority 
in religion was vested in the Church ; in the post-Refor- 
mation period it was transferred to the Bible. This was 
a victory for liberty, for it asserted the right to private 
judgment. But this victory has been abused by attri- 
buting to the Bible an infallibility as infallible as the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. There is nothing to show that the 
Bible was intended as the foundation of Christianity. I 
will go further. There is no evidence that the Bible was 
destined to be the foundation of the Church. It was not 
Christ who founded the Church, but the apostles, and that 
before a word-of the New Testament had been written. 
Christianity had its birth in Christ, and it.existed before 
a single event, word or fact had béen recorded. Jesus 
did not act as a scribe to Himself, neither did He allot 
the task of writing to others. We are not in possession © 
of all that Christ taught, or of all that was taught by 
the apostles, for much has been lost. For some twenty 
years after the Resurrection there was not a line of the 
New Testament written, and the various writings were 
not collected or canonized until many years after the 
apostolic age. John the Baptist was the chief of the 
prophets ; and yet, hardly any of his prophecies have 
been recorded. 

What is true of the New Testament is also true of 
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the Old. Between the time of the announcement of 
the prophecies and the date when they were recorded, 
there were intervals of many years; and it is this fact 
of intervals that constitutes the pledge or guarantee 
of the reality and reliability of what is recorded. It 
means that the Word was actually tested and exposed 
to trial before it was entrusted to writing. This is the 
place of the human memory in the making of the Bible. 
Memory in those days was held in high esteem. Of 
the Comforter it is said, ‘‘ He shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” Our Saviour desired that His 
words should be remembered. We are to eat the bread 
and drink the wine in remembrance. What value God 
has placed upon the human memory may be gathered 
from the fact that He has associated it with the most 
sacred and blessed of ordinances. To the memory was 
assigned the great task of preserving the sayings of our 
Lord and the incidents of His life during the thirty or 
forty years that intervened before the ‘date of the 
composition of the Gospels. Why was the pen avoided 
for so longa period? One reason was that the apostles 
were anxious to communicate it orally, that it might 
be planted in the memory of men, and, through the 
memory, be embedded in their hearts as a seed—a 
living seed of untold possibilities. This is the seed 
that has changed the map of the world, oreaking the 
fetters of the slave, spreading civilization, giving culture 
and art their noblest development, subverting the 
central virtues of the old world, bespeaking considera- 
tion for the sickliness of infancy, for the widow and the 
orphan ; inculcating the truth of the solidarity of the 
tace, that the happiness of the one cannot exist with 
the misery of the other. 

Furthermore, the human memory could not keep 
pace with the rapid and extensive development of the 
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seed; so it was imperative there should be a record. 
We should not force the Bible into a position it was 
never decreed it should occupy. It is not the final 
authority in Christianity. The final authority is Christ. 
It was Christianity that produced the literature : 
Christianity antedates the movement, is superior to it, 
and controls it. Christ is the Master and the Bible is 
the servant; and it is time to remove the Bible from 
the unwarranted place that has been assigned to it. 
By doing this it will not suffer any diminution of the 
honour that belongs to it; and the Christian position 
will be vastly strengthened. So long as Christianity 
rests upon Christ—His life, death, atonement, resurrec- 
tion, intercession, and inspiration, our hope is secure. 
No critic can dislodge it. But our. evangelists and 
revivalists persist in making the written word their 
final authority. They theorize and erect theological 
superstructures on the most diminutive foundation, and 
formidable speculations on a minimum of doubtful 
fact. 

For proof of their teachings concerning the fate of in- 
corrigibles, and of the unsaved after death, they proudly 
refer to the strange parable of the sheep and the goats ; 
also to such passages as are to be found in Matthew xviii. 
9. But there is a large body of holy and learned Bible 


; 


students who believe that such parables and passages | 


are, on fair exegetics, capable of a widely different 
construction. We cannot draw lines that run straight 
across humanity as the lines of latitude cross with 
undeviating exactness the earth’s surface, and divide 
the lost from the elect. I have noticed on some maps 
the isothermal lines, which represent the places that 
have the same temperature. What crooked lines they 
are! How they bend, and sway and curve, affected 
by an ocean current here, or a mountain range there, 
showing what strange and distant places have the same 
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genial air. So any lines that shall apportion eternal 
suffering and eternal happiness must wind in and out 
among this mass of humanity more mysteriously than 
the isothermal lines, making of the same company 
lives that to our present measuring are far asunder. 

Let us glance, only glance, into the dread, unutter- 
able meaning of the doctrine taught by Evan Roberts— 
‘A soul lost for ever’’-——the soul of a man living at that 
very moment, and in that very meeting, gone beyond 
reach of God’s mercy into endless torment. This was 
the substance of his utterance. Look at it; ponder 
over it. By virtue and authority of an irreversible 
law in the man’s nature, his soul is for ever lost, and 
for ever becomes more depraved ; and this is a Divine 
fiat! It applies not only to him, but to millions besides. 
For ever and ever they are drifting away, farther and 
farther from God, from happiness, and from holiness— 
for ever and ever becoming more satanic in ambitions, 
more infernal in passion, and more hopeless in their 
condition—the torment and the remorse not only con- 
tinuing, but increasing year after year, century after 
century, on and on, through the dread and countless 
eternities, without a ray of hope or any prospect of 
release or mitigation of the penalty—no end to the 
foaming, gurgling misery; the gloom turning into 
darkness, and the darkness becoming murkier, as the 
lost soul strives to look ahead. When the sinner has 


suffered a hundred million years, he has only just 


started. This is the doctrine; but I do not believe it, 
for I do not think that there is any God in the universe 
who would damn any man for ever, without the chance 
of working out his reformation. That is what human 
judges, legislators, prison officials and philanthropists 
are seeking to do. I do not think that human nature 
has the capacity to stand such unspeakable torment. 
Even if it had, the Being that imposed such a penalty 
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would not be a God to me. I could not worship Him. 
I could not respect Him. But you tell me, “It is the 
teaching of the Bible.” Well, I do not find it in the 
Bible, and so much the worse for the man that does. 
Men generally find what they are looking for. Juvenal 
saw old Rome full of dissolute men and women. It was 
all bad, without a ray of sunshine or of goodness. But 
Virgil saw it full of littérateurs, and Tacitus declared 
that he found in Rome many heroes and patriots. Ifa 
man wants to mock, he need not go far from home for 
his material. I would rather go to the Bible for a 
Father than for a Priest, and that is what my Lord and 
Saviour told me to look for, and that is what I find— 
not a demon who writes down in a book every word and 
every act without pity and without the mercy that my 
earthly father and friend extend to me in my sin and 
sorrow. Such a doctrine implies dispositions in God | 
that the average Christian would be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge in himself. God must be at least as good as the 
average father. It is not without a touch of-humour 
combined with sarcasm that Jesus argued, “If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him ? ” 

But what is the doctrine of the Revivalist 2? It is 
that of a God, enthroned in the heavens, looking down | 
upon the prolonged torment of an unconceived number 
of men, shut up for ever simply for the purpose of 
suffering; and that same God continuing to create 
men with at least some, if not an unlimited, foresight 
of their perpetual suffering; and all this suffering 
and sadness existing for the glory of the Lamb. Could 
there be anything more infidel than this? What did 
the Lamb say? ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto Me ’”—“ unto Me” as the centre 
of their separate and unified life, as the object of their 
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love, as their moral leader, as the final, principle for the 
interpretation of the character of the Father, as the 
full explanation of the existence and nature of man, 
and as the binding-tie of all. This is the inspiration of 
Christianity, that He who died for every soul has an 
everlasting interest in every soul. : 
I am tempted in this connection to give here a poetical 
representation of the attitude of Jesus to the sinner 
and the outcast, which was handed to me by that 
saintly Unitarian, Robert Collyer, of New York, a man 
whose living faith is of the unseen and eternal :— 


CHRIST AND JUDAS. 


‘*The Holy One stood at the open door, 
And His face was fair to see, 
When one came up the shining way 
And moaned in his misery. 
*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stood black and sad and bare, 
And cried, ‘I have wandered long and far: 
The darkness is everywhere.’ 
And there were those who stood within— 
Within the blessed light— 
Who cried, ‘Scourge thou the traitor ‘soul 
' Away into the night.’ 


The Holy One stood at the open door 
And waved to the man below; 

The third time that He waved His hand 
The air was thick with snow, 

And from every flake of the falling snow, 
Before it touched the ground, 

There came a dove, and all the doves 
Made a sweet and gentle sound. 


The Holy One stood at the open door 
And beckoned smiling sweet ; 

*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in and fell at His feet, 
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And the Holy Supper was spread within, 
Where many candles shine, 

But the Holy One beckoned for Judas to come 
Before He poured the wine.” 


Is Christ better than God ? Can we ascribe any pity, 
‘any compassion, any act of mercy or forgiveness, or any 
attitude of friendliness and encouragement towards the 
fallen, to Christ that we cannot ascribe to the Father ? 
Is not the measure of the Son’s love the measure of the 
Father's? But the Revivalist is afraid to trust this 
love. It is too weak and invertebrate, and human 
nature is so infected with the disease of original sin, 
that we cannot place any reliance upon its aspirations 
and resolutions. It does not pay to appeal to its better 
side ; so the Revivalist demands sterner remedies. His 
ereat hope is in the axe and the fan, in hell and its 
endless torment. The Revivalist is not of the mind of 
the angel who bore a torch in one hand and a vase of 
water in the other—with the one to burn heaven and 
with the other to quench hell, that men might be in- 
fluenced neither by the hope of the one nor the fear of 
the other :— 


‘*Mae arnaf eisieu sél 
A chariad at dy waith, 
Ond nid rhag ofn y gosb a ddel 
Nac am y wobr chwaith.” 


Yes, what Christ was God is, ever has been, and ever 
will be. To say that God forgives “for the sake of 
Christ ” is a travesty of the Divine Love. He did not 
reconcile God to us. It is time that the word “ Atone- 
ment,” in the sense it has been and is still generally used, 
be abandoned. The word occurs once, and only once, 
in the Authorized Version (Rom. v. 3); but it does 
not mean atonement in the usual theological sense, 
but “at-one-ment.” In the Revised Version of 1881, 
‘Reconciliation ” is properly substituted. This recon- 
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ciliation was a movement of God to man, and not of man 
toGod. Itis the more Christian idea, and it is the New 
Testament idea. 

Where are we to look for the rationale of the Incar- 
nation 2? Not in the sinful condition of man, but in 
the nature and purpose of God. Man’s sin may have 
changed the time and condition of the Incarnation, but 
man’s sin was not the ground of it, neither was the 
removal of sin the highest or final purpose of the In- 
carnation. There was another thought in God’s mind— 
a thought that anteceded the thought of reconcilia- 
tion : it was the thought of the end for which man was 
created. Sin is great, sin is deep; but there is some- 
thing greater and deeper even than sin. What is it ? 
I mean the original and indestructible union of God and 
man, when sin shall have been blotted out, when it will 
be but a faded recollection of the past, and perhaps not 
even a recollection! Well, after sin will have ceased, 
and every tongue will be confessing the glory and the 
dominion of the Son of Man, there will be then and for 
ever in process the deeper realization of the one supreme 
purpose of Creation and of the Incarnation—the union 
of man with God, and the perfecting of the image. This 
is to be accomplished through the eternal Christ. The 
progress will be in and through Him: “ It pleased God 
the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell, and 
having made peace through the Blood of His Cross, 
by Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, whether 
they be things on earth or things in heaven.” 

‘God the Father” : this is the central conception: of 
God. By this the eschatology of every religion must be 
decided. What did Christ teach about God? As Dr. 
Clark in his Outlines of Christian Theology puts it, what 
was the heart of Christ’s message? It was the truth > 
of God’s Fatherhood. Upon this He was direct and 
explicit, and He was equally explicit in His implication 
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that the relation set forth in the fact of God’s Father- 
hood was not metaphorical, but absolute and essential, 
and therefore wmniversal. “ Fatherhood,” says Dr. 
Fairbairn, “is the essence of God.” The archetype or 
original model of Fatherhood is not found in the human, 
but in the Divine. The human relationship, just in so 
far as it approaches its idea, shadows forth the Divine. 
Paul, when he said, ‘‘ There is one God and Father of all,”’ 
was only expressing the necessary implication in Christ’s 
teaching. God always has been, always is, and always 
will be our Father. We never read of God becoming 
our Father: He cannot become what He already and 
essentially is. In the New Testament there is such a 
phrase as “To become the sons of God.” But this is 
easily understood in consistency with the essential and 
universal Fatherhood of God. Men by their conduct 
were spiritually and morally denying their Divine Son- 
ship. ‘To become the sons of God” means that they 
become in heart and soul and life what they are in their 
natural relationship. ‘Sons of God”: as ‘“‘sons” they 
may wander far away into the land of husks and swine; 
their rebellion may be prolonged, their descent into sin 
and degradation may be swift, and on a large seale ; and 
brave, generous souls do sin when they sin on an extra- 
ordinary scale. Well, God is still their Father, and 
because He zs their Father, He will continue to pursue 
them with the shame and remorse of sin. He will never 
leave them. 

Now, what bearing has this truth of God’s Fatherhood — 
upon the question of the destiny of the impenitent 2 
It is this:—Whatever worlds may succeed this, and 
however the conditions of life in those worlds .may 
differ from the conditions that prevail in this, God will 
still remain the Father of the impenitent, and as Father — 
He will never cease to pity and to love. He will never 
cease to use the resources of His wisdom and omni- 
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potence in order to restore. It matters not what ages 
may elapse, it matters not how prolonged and severe 
the discipline necessary for the restoration, the one 
supreme purpose of the Son of Man, as expressed by the 
Cross, the empty tomb, the ascension, and the perpetual 
intercession at the right hand of the Father, must not, 
and will not, be relinquished. But what about the 
supposed freedom of the human will? Throughout 
eternity it will be in the power of the impenitent to 
continue to say “No” to God, and so continue in rebel- 
lion. If such a thing be possible, and God foresaw it, 
then such rebellious children should never have been 
created. To say that the God and Father of all, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, should foresee that a 
child of His would be impenitent here, impenitent here- 
after, and consequently lost, and lost for ever and ever, 
and continue through the untold ages in alienation from 
Him, and that God should continue to create that child, 
is a monstrous supposition. It would be monstrous if 
applied to ideal human fatherhood. It is infinitely 
more so when applied to Him “from whom every 
fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named.” 

There is need of charity and toleration in dealing 
with such an important and intricate question, for the 
revelations of Scripture are not so full and clear as to 
place the matter beyond controversy. Toleration is a 
part of religion, and the need for toleration rests on two 
grounds. First, excessive generalization is perilous in 
any department of knowledge or life, and is particularly 
so in the matter of the soul’s destiny. It is a complex 
and mysterious problem. The man who has a strong, 
living and loving hope, that the hundredth sheep will 
yet be found, has much in life, much in Scripture, and 
more in Christ to inspire such a hope. He believes, 
therefore, that the world and the universe are God’s 
world and universe, and that the whole of them will 
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be God’s. The words of Jesus do not determine the 


‘nature, the methods and duration of retribution. Two 


facts He did make clear—reward and retribution. He 


‘did not argue about them nor explain : He only removed 


the curtain, and declared them to be verities as real as 


4 man’simmortality. As He urged His own generation to 


FERS 


prepare tomeet their God, His eyesmoistenedand His lips 
quivered. Is there probation after death ? Is it right, 
or is it of any avail, that we should pray for the dead ? 
Has this life any direct influence upon the spirit-life ? 
We did pray for our kith and kin when they struggled 
and toiled with us in the flesh. God knows it is natural 


' that we should. Our desire says, “Yes.” But would it 


a 
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avail anything? We cannot say, for Jesus left no 
message to that purpose. Again, is retribution, here- 
after, to be eternal? We cannot dogmatize. The 


- heart and the reason protest against such a dispensation, 
the drift of modern Christian thought is moving in an 


opposite direction, and the revelations of the sacred 
Scriptures are not so explicit as to put the matter 
beyond controversy. 

In the second place, there is need for toleration, 
because deductions and conclusions are more or less a 
matter of mental affinity. These are the words of the 
greatest preacher of the last century—Henry Ward 
Beecher : “ Men’s minds are magnets. One man going 
into the Bible or into the realm of experience, his mind 
seeks that which feeds his strongest faculties—his 
ideality, his self-esteem, his conscience, and his reason ; 
and he draws these elements out, and leaves all the 
others. He sees those and feels those; and he is 
astonished if anybody can resist the evidence which is 
so irresistible to him. He has a Calvinistic conception 
of God, which is overwhelming to him; and to every 
other man who is organized just as he is. But here is 
another man who stands near him whose magnet draws 
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another kind of filings, and who is just as true to himself. 
He has an inward want of a conception that is all 
beaming, and genial, and sweet, and tender. He does 
not disbelieve in righteousness, nor in conscience, nor: 
in law, nor in government; but he is relatively in- 
sensitive to these as he is sensitive to those other 
elements. This man’s constitutional endowment draws 
to him all that goes to make up this partialism, and he 
is amazed to hear one talk so like a fool as his brother 
does. He has read the Bible, and he has seen no such 
evidence as that which his brother professes to have 
seen. Why, to him it is clear as noonday that God is 
all summer. A third man, standing and looking upon 
these disputants, says, ‘They are fools both of them. 
I do not think God cares much about government, or 
much about this benevolence. It seems to me that 
God is a lover of things in order, full of taste, and full 
of proportion, and full of harmony. He is all music, 
and all blossom, and all beauty, as I conceive of Him. 
Give me some mighty architect, some supernal artist, 
some wonderful genius—that is my God.’ That part 
of this man’s mind which craves these things being 
most sensitive, he takes just that class of materials. 
His magnet draws those things, and no others. The 
consequence is, that you very seldom find a man so 
all-sided, and so proportioned on all sides, that he can 
build out of his consciousness, or reflection, or research, 
a symmetrical idea of the Divine Nature which has all 
these elements and has them all in proportion and 
suitable balance. If I were to ask, ‘What God have 
you?” you would hand me out the Catechism, many of 
you. 1 would say, ‘That is the God of the Catechism : 
what is your God ?’. You would say, ‘Do you charge 
me with insincerity ? Do you not think that I believe 
the confession which I have subscribed to?’ No; 
I do believe that one in a thousand does. There are 
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causes more than your volition by which you are 
governed. Your organic nature, its hunger and its 
attractions, will fulfil your destiny in spite of you, and 
over you as well as through you.” 

I shall probably be told that such teaching is injurious 
to morals, and cuts the nerve of missions. But what 
.is injurious to morals is to see revivalists, in times of 
turmoil and excitement, working upon the feelings of 
;the masses and dogmatizing upon the immortality of 


‘sin and the immortality of the suffering which sin | 


-entails. What cuts the nerve of missions is to expect 
‘enlightened and sympathetic missionaries to tell a 
-whole continent of savages that, because of the infec- 
“tion of their nature, they are doomed to everlasting 
torment. If the dark continents of this earth were 
thrown bodily into the Indian Ocean, what is there 
that would suffer? Would art suffer? Would poetry, 
or music, or architecture, or industry, or philosophy ? 
Those swarming millions know nothing of education, 
of liberty, of religion, or of civilization ; yet, we are told 
that to send the Gospel to them is a work of great 
exigency, because within the last forty years the whole 
generation of 500,000,000 have gone down into eternal 
misery. It is permissible, we are told, to express a 
hope that there may be a brighter and a happier issue ; 
but militant orthodoxy does not consent to anything 


beyond a hope. Many a dear saint of God who had 


the courage to convert this hope into a faith, saw the 
blue of heaven blackened with the smoke of the fire 
which consumed their flesh, and which had been built 
by orthodox men in the name of the Lord of love. 
Even in this progressive and enlightened age there are 
men who deny the right of judgment, and who, if they 
could, would deny freedom of utterance, and even the 
appellation of “Christian” to those who cannot subscribe 
to their shibboleths. The old martyrs were fortunate 


thrusts are administered by arrogant ministers and | 
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in having all their martyrdom at once. The modern 
intellectual martyr has his martyrdom done by degrees, 
Pin-pricks in the form of social ostracism, and the 


refusal of denominational engagements and opportunities | 


for service, are daily administered. These deadly 


orthodox laymen, in the name of religion, where men 
claim liberty of utterance for themselves, but refuse it 
to those who differ from them. Thus they proceed, 
pronouncing their anathemas, emptying their churches, 
and alienating, not only the multitudes, but men and 
women of education and of deep religious instincts. It 
is claimed that this is the key to the alleged intellectual 
decay..of evangelicalism, and the temporary popularity 
of the broad and liberal ““New Orthodoxy,” Men are 
recoiling from the intolerance of extremists, not because 
they fail to realize the fact of sin: they are conscious 
of it. They recoil because the vision of the extremist 
is so limited. Sorrowing humanity longs for the voice 
of the preacher that has lived and loved and wept. 
Yet, it was Froude who said that there is a good side 
to bigotry and intolerance. A narrow, deep stream 
forces its way where a broad, calm river would not. 
No great reform, he avers, has been pushed forward by 
broadminded people. Froude is undoubtedly right in 
so far as the past is concerned ; but times have changed. 
The circulation of thought is so rapid and so wide- 
spread. We shall have no more fires in Smithfield, or 


_ chopping-off of heads on Tower Hill. Forces have been 


at work tearing away from the face of truth the mask 
that hid its purity and simplicity, and casting aside 
the trammels which have been pinned by bigotry and 
cant to the great verities of religion. Men cannot 
always, and on all subjects, think and feel alike. My 
friend may have a preference for Raphael’s pictures 
with their floods of glory and host of angels ; but I may 
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love Rembrandt’s pictures best, with their strong lights 
and shadows. He belongs to one school, and I belong 
to another; but no great national gallery would be 
complete if either of the two schools were left out. So 
the Church that can include in its fellowship.of love 
these diversities of thinking must be more Christlike 
than the Church which insists on uniformity of belief. 
The latter type of Church reminds one of the fowls in 
Hawthorne’s story, which were so careful in their breed, 
that in the end there was only one chick to their name, 
and he could not crow, but could only croak. 

Belief in eternal punishment is no longer made a 
condition of church membership by our Welsh Free 
Churches. It is not printed, as of old, in the ‘“ Associa- 
tion Letter”? (or “ Llythyr Cymanfa,” as it is termed in 
Welsh); but it is still to be found in the “ Confession of 
Faith” (‘‘ Cyfies Ffiydd”) of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist ; itis still taught in the “ Rhodd Mam,” and 
still preached from the pulpit. The Hast Glamorgan 
Baptist Association is now preparing a new edition of the 
Baptist Confession of Faith as it was in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries ; but there is a growing feeling 
that it should not be made a condition of membership, 
or a test for ordination to the ministry or appointment 
to the missionary field. Thoughtful and educated 
Hindus, who reverence Christ, accept His teachings, and 
feel the appeal of His spirit and character, are repelled - 
by our orthodox Christian theology. They declare that 
the teaching of the Church on this mysterious question 
is not only unnatural, but a travesty of His Gospel. 
And what adds value to the objection is the fact that, 
while they reject the theology of our missionaries, they 
accept their teaching in every other science, even when 
it is subversive of Hindu traditions, and foreign to 
Hindu customs and traditions. Everything that is 
vital in Christianity or in spiritual religion appeals to 
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their moral consciousness. Preach Christ to the Hindu, \ 
and he will at once give you a respectful hearing, and in 
the long-run you will gain his heart and faith ; but preach 
sectarianism, and ask his acceptance of your traditional 
theology, and he will immediately challenge you, and 
the educated among them will be, in that case, a match 
for the best and most enlightened of your missionaries. 
The more infallible your-doctrinal authority, the more 
fierce his opposition ; and what is more, he is right. 
And what is true of the educated Hindu classes, is true 
of the Hindu generally. The authority of Jesus stands 
where it did, and they accept it. It is essential that we 
should apply the inductive methods to the whole range 
of the facts of religion. 

I have lingered long over this aspect of the question ; 
but I have done so advisedly, and have not been un- 
faithful to my text. It may occur to some minds that 
I have attached undue importance to the declaration of 
Evan Roberts at Cwmavon; but it is not because I 
attribute to him any extensive knowledge of the doctrine 
of eschatology: that would be a compliment he does 
not deserve. A careful survey of the pronouncement, 
the conditions under which it was made, the impression 
which it produced, and the position that Evan Roberts 
occupied by the common consent of the people, takes 
the ground from under the feet of those who may think 
it illogical to generalize from a solitary sentence. It was 
only in broken sentences that Evan Roberts addressed 
- his hearers. It was in broken sentences that he gave us 
what knowledge he had, what experience and theology 
he had. We cannot truly estimate his character apart 
from these fragments of thought. From them, and 
them alone, we can gauge his moral moods, his mental 
attitudes, and his beliefs. The declaration shows a pre- 
tension to infallibility. It is the old appeal to fear, and 
shows what changes had come over him since he first 
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started out, when he sought to win men into the King- 
dom. It was the great characteristic of his first appeal ; 
and his charm at that time no one could resist. But 
when he began to exhibit the qualities of masterfulness 
and of prediction, and when he began to dogmatize, 
there was a visible change, not only in himself, but in 
the response. Moreover, the declaration involves a 
tremendous statement of doctrine; to overlook it, or 
to seek to minimize its importance, would be fatal to any 
critical interpretation of the mind and life of a man who 
not only obsessed a whole nation, but who achieved a 
fame that men of greater distinction might be forgiven 
if they envied. 

There is another reason why I should emphasize this 
matter. In a book entitled With Christ among the 
Miners, by a London Congregational minister, we find 
this :—‘“ In the Welsh Revival we seldom heard a refer- 
ence to the sinner’s destiny.” Well, let us have all the 
facts, whether they are palatable or not. It is in the 
interest of historical truth, and solely in order to fully 
and accurately present the Revival in its true perspec- 
tive to the people of England and America, and other 
nationalities, that I write this book. 

There are men who believe that if ever there is destined 
to be a world-wide religion, it must be the representative 
of the pure light of reason without admixture of the — 
shadows of faith. To this there can be only one reply, 
namely, that these shadows constitute the stronghold of 
religion. For the great Western world, at any rate, it is 
so, and has been so, and, let us hope, will be so. But 
Christianity is not an irrational faith. Christianity can 
and does justify itself on the ground of reason—not on 
the ground of doctrine or inherited theology. During 
the Revival reason was deposed, and emotion was given 
the crown and the sceptre. The waste was both enor- 
mous and pitiful to behold. To all appearance, Evan 
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Roberts was in sympathy with it. As the Revival pro- 
gressed, he seemed to encourage and to cultivate this 
superficial side of the movement ; and towards the end 
he took up the old appeal to fear. For the moment, it 
created sensation, and even consternation, as evidenced 
by the Cwmavon incident. But the reaction was swift, 
general and unmistakable. True, there is nothing 
unscientific or even unnatural in the appeal to fear: 
we do it every day. It is, under certain conditions, a 
legitimate appeal; but to make such an appeal to an 
emotional people, already stirred to the very depth of 
their being with physical excitement, did impress one as 
not only unnecessary, but illegitimate. It produced 
both discomfort and misunderstanding. The theology 
that appealed to the very heart of the faith of the people, 
that humbled the haughty, that pierced the conscience 
of the sensual coward, that brought a blush of shame to 
the face of those who knew how to scoff but not how to 
pray, was the theology contained in that well-known 
hymn by Williams of Pantycelyn — 


** Praise Him, ever praise Him: 
He is ever blessed : 
Crown Him, ever crown Him, 
Who can cease to love Him 
For remembering dust of earth ?” 


It was not the fear of hell, but the sight of that Cross, the 
thought of that Lamb, the consciousness of the great 
redeeming love of Heaven, that brought contrition, 
that created the feeling of remorse, that solved the 
hardest cases. 

Here is the great Christian interest of the Revival. . 
It concentrated interest where it ought to be concen- 
trated. It brought to the front the claims of Jesus to: 
the devotion and loyalty of man. 

The appeal to fear and to everlasting torment, while 
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for the moment, and under excessive emotional con- 
ditions, it served to create sensation, did not create 
sorrow for sin in the unconverted, or an aspiration for a 
higher type of goodness among those who bore the name 
of the Master, but not His Spirit. That appeal was 
answerable ; but the appeal to 


** Diolch iddo 
Byth am gofio Ilwch y llawr” 


was unanswerable. It is this, and this alone—not the 
signing of a creed—that will s@rve to keep the converted 
who abide unto this day loyal to their churches, their 
Saviour and our common faith. This is the one ele- 
mentary test of Christianity—the attitude of the heart 
to Christ—not worship, not obedience, not even its 
Strpérnatural view of God. These attributes belong to 
other systems. All religions teach uprightness, rever- 
ence and submission. But Christianity differs from all 
other religions in its personal identification of the heart 
with Christ as the Supreme Head, the germinant idea, 
the one motive force of life. Destroy a man’s personal 
allegiance to Christ, and you destroy everything. In 
comparison with this, creed is nothing, for creed cannot 
give the human mind a clear and a definite conception 
of what Christ was, is and ever will be. It is the heart 
that finds out what Christ is. There are political creeds . 
that are mere intellectual outlines and convenient 
subterfuges with which to deceive the mind. There was 
a time when men’s lives depended upon their creeds ; 
then creeds were instruments of oppression. The fire 
and the axe were in constant request. But we can 
embrace and comprehend Christ better through the 
heart than through the intellect without the aid of the 
heart. This isthe central point in the Christian system 
—the one discriminating test. It is the test of our 
Christianity, and the only test that will determine 
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our final destiny in the Judgment to come. This 
was one of the supreme lessons of the Revival—its 
Deification of Christ, the uplifting of the Cross, the 
glorification of the Lamb as the highest and most 
blessed of all. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE REVIVAL. 


It is supposed by many that the Revival began in and 
through Evan Roberts, that Loughor was its birthplace, 
and November the 8th the date. In the book on Evan 
Roberts and his work by the Rev. D. M. Phillips, M.A., 
Ph.D., of Tylorstown, this claim is seriously made on 
his behalf. In referring to his unique independence, 
Dr. Phillips writes thus: ‘The way he conceived the 
Revival, and the procedure to initiate it at Loughor, is a 
sufficient proof of this.” The italics are mine. To be 
sincere is one thing ; to be accurate is another. Evan 


_ Roberts was undoubtedly the central figure in the— 


Revival of 1904-5; but he was not its originator, 
much less its conceiver; neither was Loughor its 
birthplace. This can be abundantly proved by con- 
crete evidence of the most direct and indisputable 
character. 

The truth is, for nearly two years the Revival flame 
was ablaze in Cardiganshire (at New Quay especially) 
before Evan Roberts was heard of, and before the 
matter was taken up and boomed by the papers ; and 
it was a pure work of God in that county. That pure 
stream became impure under the hoof of the enemy. 
The real thing was killed when it was taken up by the 
press of South Wales. It gradually deteriorated into 
an orgy of singing and praying, like a pagan feast. And 


sad to relate, those orgies became, in the estimation of 
TI2 
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the general public, the characteristic marks of the 
Revival. Those who were convulsed with the throes of 
religious excitement and emotionalism were considered 

- to be the only people who had “ caught the fire.’ Their 
prayers sounded blasphemous in the ears of many. 
Their quaint utterances and gesticulations were re- 
hearsed and quoted in the press as indisputable evidence 
of the transforming power of the Holy Spirit. The old 
theological agony had to be experienced as a necessary 
condition or proof of conversion. But the Revival, 
judged in its relation to these particular people, was 
barren of any good as permanent results. Except in a 
few isolated cases, there were no such manifestations in 
the religious gatherings of the Church of England as a 
tule ; consequently, the Revival was commonly under- 
stood to be alien to the genius of Anglicanism, and men 
wrote it down as being exclusively a “ Nonconformist 
Revival.” The clergy and the adherents of the Mother- 
Church, it was thought, were untouched and unmoved. 
This, however, is incorrect. The inner history of the 
Revival of 1904-5 shows clearly that in the Mother- 
Church a quiet, unobtrusive, yet genuine and pro- 
foundly-moving, Revival was in progress. There was 
a revivifying of spiritual life and Christian activity 
that has left an abiding impression, the value and 
“extent of which it would be difficult to measure. More 
storms have passed over the Indian Ocean than have 
been registered in the logbooks of the world, and a 
deeper impression has been made upon the Church of 
England in Wales—upon its membership, its usefulness 
and its aggressive spirit—than is shown by the records 
that had hitherto been tabulated and recorded in and 
by the press. Thousands were converted, and the vast _ 
majority of them remain faithful to this hour; this is_ 
notably true of men of mature years. The discretion 

exercised by the clergy, and the restraining influence of 
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the mode of worship peculiar to the Church, served to 
keep within legitimate bounds the remorseless advances 
of an emotionalism that was utterly devoid of the twin- 
elements of reverence and spirituality. The same is 
true of a few, but only a few, Nonconformist places of 


‘worship where the ministers and elders were strong and 


wise enough to curb the excessive fervour of the most 
impulsive and excitable section, and to keep the 
movement within due and proper limits. Mr. Stead 
emphasized and commended the fact that the Revival 
seemed to be going “on its own.” But that was its 


_ chief defect. In the places where it was permitted to 
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go “on its own,” the results were unsatisfactory. Only 
in those cases where the reins were held by firm and 
strong hands did the Revival succeed’ in permanently 
enlarging the number of converts, and“in deepening= 
the religious life of the faithful. 

_ Among the elemental factors must be considered the 
prayers of the faithful. Churches and ministers had 
been longing for and looking forward with growing hope- 
fulness to a period of revival. The Rev. Seth Joshua 
had for four years felt its need, and had unburdened his 
heart both in private and in public. 

In December, 1902, the late Dean Howell wrote 
to Y Cyfaill Eglwysig his last message to his fellow- 
countrymen: “If I,” said he, “knew that this” 
was my last message to my countrymen all over - 


. Wales before I am summoned to Judgment, and 


with the light of eternity already dawning over me, 
this is my message, viz. that the principal need of my 
country and dear nation at this time is spiritual revival 
through a special downpouring of the Holy Spirit.” 
This devout wish, thus publicly expressed, helped to 


create a revival atmosphere. It was republished in the 
“game magazine in November, 1904. Combined with 


the fervent longing of many Christian people throughout 
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the Principality, it generated a force the effects of which 
cannot be overestimated. 

Those who aver that the Revival of 1904-5 was con- 
ceived by Evan Roberts, not only turn their backs upon 
facts, but ignore the principle by which we interpret, 
and trace to their source, every phenomenal man and 
movement. Evan Roberts did not shoot himself out of 
vacuum, as they would have us believe; neither did 
David Morgan, Ysbytty, or ‘‘Hiraethiog,” or Dr. Thomas 
Charles Edwards, or Dean Howell, or Dante, or Shakes- 
peare, or Milton, or Lincoln. They were the creation of 
the spirit of their dwn particular nations. They were 
the product of their age and environment.. This does 
not eliminate or suppress the fact°of their individu- 
ality ; but it explains their ideals, their visions, and the 
spirit that moved and governed them. Even character 
is a matter of contact. No individual mind; in bare 
and single contact with the facts of nature, could have 
created out of itself a great religious romance like 
Robert Elsmere, or The History of Rome by Lecky, 
or the plays of Shakespeare, or the Iliad of Homer. 
The poet, the artist, the historian, and dramatist, 
filled with the power of the nation’s spirit, breathe 
the breath of life into facts and incidents, and give them 
form. This is the secret of their immortality — the 

* immortality of the producer and the immortality of 
the productions. 

Dante embodied the genius of Italy, Homer the genius 
of Greece, and Shakespeare that of England. Homer 
wove into his marvellous epics the legends, the hopes 
and possibilities of Greece. Dante incarnated in his 
verse the Christianity of the Middle Ages. Shake- 
speare portrayed the fears, the hopes and motives that 
move maniin every age and clime. They invested facts, © 
persons, events, and life with drapery of such finished 
character that their power to, charm and fascinate will 
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continue throughout the ages. These geniuses can be 
explained only in the light of their nation’s history, 
aspirations and spirit. We must apply the same prin- 
ciple of interpretation to the Revival. 

The spirit of revival had been in the air for months, 
‘and even years, before Noventber 8, 1904, and had actu- 
ally manifested itself in various places, notably at 
New Quay, in Cardiganshire. 

The Trinity Church (C.M.), Tonypandy, had ex- 
perienced extraordinary times months before the Re- 
vival was boomed by the press; not a week passed 
without an accession of converts. ° By the time Evan 
Roberts had come into the movement (and he did not 
come into it before September, 1904), not less than 600 
soulshad been brought within thefold. Amongthese were 
some of the worst characters in the district. Men and 
women of all ages took part in the services. Some who 
were on their way to the theatre, the billiard- -room, and 
other places of amusement, when they heard the singing 
in the chapel, felt constrained to retrace their steps and 
to enter the building, with the result that they made 
a confession, and expressed a desire to lead a different 
life. 

Similar scenes were witnessed at -Bethania, Tre- 
harris, months preceding the outburst at Loughor. 
Meetings were held each night, and even in the fore- © 
noon. Mothers prayed for their daughters, and 
daughters for their fathers. Men notorious for their 
sinful habits and indifference to the appeals that had 
been made to them, were convicted of their sin. The 
meetings lasted for hours. People congregated from 
the outlying districts; order and decency prevailed ; 
but there was no mistaking the fervour ie the en- 
thusiasm. 
~ The Free ‘Church Council had arranged a series of 
meetings at Bethesda, North Wales. The Rev. Hugh 
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Hughes (W.) preached for seven nights. That was in 
October, 1904. For an hour previous to the sermon, 
and for several hours after, men and women prayed. 
At 2.30 each day a meeting for testimony was held. 
Women sobbed aloud; the unconverted implored for 


mercy; Christians prayed that their. faith might be. 


strengthened. No such meetings had ever been held. 
Far away into the night the voice of praise was heard in 
the streets. The police declared that it was holiday 
time for them. 3 

It was on Tuesday, November 29, 1904, that Evan 
Roberts visited Treorky—a little over a month after 
the Loughor episode ; but the Revival had broken out 
in the neighbourhood months before that. Hundreds 
of witnesses still survive who can, and will if necessary, 
verify these statements. 

‘There were unusual manifestations at Hebron (B.), 
Dowlais, as early as August, 1904. Over 200 joined 
the Church. Evidences of the Revival were to be seen 
at Cilfynydd, Penrhiwceiber, Bethania (Cong.), Dow- 
lais, and other places.long before November 8, 1904. 

Early in 1904 the Revival had manifested itself at 
New Quay. The Rev.»Joseph Jenkins organized a 
meeting of the young people, the only condition being 
that they should be prepared to do whatever was ex- 
pected of them. Throughout the whole of 1903 Mr. 
Jenkins had been greatly exercised over the spiritual 
indifference that seemed to prevail. . He confessed that 
he had no plan—nothing beyond an intense desire for 
greater consecration. He- brought the matter’to the 
attention of the Calvinistic Methodist monthly meeting 


held at Abermeurig»in October 1903. » It-was decided to » 


hold a convention at- the ‘Tabernacle, New Quay, the 
last day : 
tions were held, swith the result that a new spiritual 
atmosphere was ereated. In Rebruary, 1904, Mr. Jenkins 
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preached on “Faith overcoming the world”—a dis- 
course that made a profound impression. While 
at supper that night he was visited by Miss Florrie 
Evans. She had never been at his house before. She 
informed him she was oppressed with the burden of sin. 
The following Sunday evening Mr. Jenkins asked for 
testimonies. Florrie Evans got up and said, “I love 
Jesus Christ with all my heart.” Her spirit and moral 
temper were such that a few of those who were present 
sobbed aloud. Mr. Jenkins thanked her ; but she asked 
him to thank the Holy Spirit. It was the spark that 
kindled the Revival flame in the county of Cardigan. 
The feeling grew in volume and intensity. People drove 
a distance of 15 miles to attend the young people’s 
meeting. Mr. Jenkins testified that Miss Evans prayed 
with such power that one night he could not retire to 
rest atall. She prayed for purity, for honesty, and for 
a higher life. Once she addressed the friends saying, 
“Men speak of eternity. Only time tires one; but 
now I know what to do with eternity.” 

Miss May Phillips, a delicate young woman, thanked 
God that she had felt the sweetness of forgiveness. She 
implored God to make her pure and good. She visited 
a confirmed drunkard who had a large family. She 
pleaded with him, prayed for and with him. He was 
received into church membership the following Easter ;. 
and when he was requested to visit his father who was 
ill, and who lived 16 miles away, she engaged a young 
man to go with him, so that he might not be tempted 
to go astray in case he met some of his old companions. 
When his father died, she went with him all the way 
in an open conveyance, though it-was a very stormy 
day, solely as a protection from. old associates. One 
night, in relating his experience, he said, ‘‘ Little did I 
think at the beginning of this year that there was any 
chance for me. Again and again I rose, and again and 
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again I fell. I heard scores of prayers, many spoke 
harsh words, not a few shunned me in public and private; 
but May Phillips came to my house, took me by the 
hand, helped me, prayed for me, and took personal 
interest in my case. Now, thank God, I stand on 
the rock. We are all at home, and happy. The wife, 
the children, and myself are praying that the Holy 
Spirit may bless this Revival.” While saying this, he 
looked into the face of his young son, eight years of 
age, whose eyes were wet with tears as he listened to 
his father. : 

Here is an incident full of tragedy and of pathos. 
One must have a heart of stone not to be moved, and 
moved deeply, by an act so full of tenderness and sub- 
limity. If there is such a thing as Divinity, here it is 
in its sweetness and glory. How the value of all our 
theological subtleties sinks into utter insignificance by 
the side of an act like this! Here is the very heart-beat 
of God. Only the purest, the noblest and the bravest 
could ascend to such a saintly altitude. It supplies 
another illustration of the fact that there is a redeeming 
side in the life of the most reprobate and sin-soiled of 
men. Those who have laboured among the fallen and 
the poor, and who have come into the closest touch with 
life in all its complexity and hardships, in the slums of 
our great cities, testify that they have witnessed acts of 
generosity and deeds of mercy even among harlots and 
debauchees that few, very few, of our well-dressed and 
respectable church- and chapel-women, yes, and of which 
but few of our eloquent and popular divines, seem to 
be able and willing to accomplish. In the day when 
the Lord of the harvest will be gathering up His jewels, 
there will be many surprises. Many that are now first 
will be last. Eloquence is a gift, and a gift to he 
cultivated. The slave is indebted to it, so is the 
prisoner, so are the oppressed in every land; but 
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eloquence is not a necessity of life. Mercy is. Hru- 
dition may produce perfect experts in the use of decor- 
ative and exuberant words; it may give a glow and a 
comeliness to one’s utterances; but there is only one 
absolutely vital power of any permanent worth, and that 
is the power of love. That, and that alone, can bring 
- to life the potential goodness that lies in the soul of even 
the humblest and most hopeless of humanity. The 
preacher or priest who lacks this lacks the essential 
quality of saviourhood. Congregations need something 
more than ideas; they need sympathy. The great 
unwashed—and they may be counted by the millions— 
are thirsting for something besides tracts : they want the 
flashing of gracious impulses from one soul to another. 
Minds cultured, minds philosophical, minds religious 
are asking, ‘‘ Is Christianity a failure ?”’ It will be time 
enough to ask that question when Christianity has been 
tested. Nonconformist churches are lamenting the 
decay of holy fervour, and complaining over diminish- 
ing congregations. They are looking out for the man 
who can draw—the man who will make the whole 
business “ pay.”’ There is only one man who can “ pay,” 
and he is the man who dares to look boldly into the 
fiercest miseries of the human spirit, and who comes 
back as Perseus came, pale and smoke-stained from the 
dim and tragic underworld of woe, and comes not with 
a wail of doubt or reproof, but comes with hope; and, 
in words radiant with tenderness, tells those who toil 
and spin, and who worry and disbelieve, the tempted and 
the fallen, of his own days of darkness, of his own night 
of agony and loneliness, and of the Christ, the Eternal 
Spirit, who breathed into his soul the breath of hope, 
and who gave him victory and joy, and the blessed 
assurance that somehow, sometime, somewhere, there 
will be blue sky and love—the heritage of the faithful 
and the brave. * 
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“Tt is not best in an inglorious ease ~~ 
To sink and dull content. 


Nay, best it is indeed 
To spend ourselves upon the general good ; 
And, oft misunderstood, 
To strive to lift the knees and limbs that bleed ; 
This is the best, the fullest meed, 
Let ignorance assail and hatred sneer ! 
Who loves his race he shall not fear; 
' He suffers not for long 
Who doth his soul possess in loving, and grows strong.” 
Lewis Morris. 

I am privileged to give a few quotations, bearing 
upon the question at issue, from the diary of the Rev. 
Seth Joshua. It was with reluctance that he permitted 
me to use it. He has been in the fight for a period of 
twenty-five years. During that time he has addressed on 
an average ten meetings a week, and has been the means, 
in the hand of God, of bringing thousands to repentance. 

Mr. Joshua has resisted every inducement or temp- 
tation to publicity in this matter, and he lays claim to 
no glory in connection with the Revival. But we must 
take all the forces into account. His life-work has been 
in the Revival groove. No one acquainted with evan- 
gelistic work in the Principality will refuse him recogni- 
tion, both on the ground of personal character and of his 
unwearied devotion to the salvation of sinners. He isa 
man who has put conscience into every work that he has 
taken in hand, and to conscience may be added thorough- 
ness, and to thoroughness nobility of spirit, to nobility 
of spirit devoutness, to devoutness enthusiasm, to 
enthusiasm self-sacrifice, and to self-sacrifice obedience 
to the will of his Lord and Master. 

Mr. Joshua assures me that I am the first and only 
man that has had access to this diary. I shall only 
reproduce what refers to the points under discussion. 
The entry is dated— 
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“« Sept. 16th, 1904.—Prepared to-day for my journey to New 
Quay, Cardiganshire, and to Newcastle-Emlyn, also Blaenanerch. 
I shall be away about a fortnight. The Lord come with me. 

“ Sept. 17th.—Travelled to-day to New Quay. I should have 
changed at Llandyssul, but went on to Newcastle-Emlyn by 
mistake. Took tea there with the Rev. Evan Phillips. On 

- my return to Llandyssul, the carrier had stopped there for me. 
It was a cold drive of 15 miles; but I arrived safely about 
eight o’clock. 

“ Sept. 18th.—SnvERAL Sovns. There is a remarkable 
revival spirit here. I have never seen the power of the Holy 
Spirit so powerfully manifested among the people as at this 
place, just now. My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
doth rejoice in God my Saviour. It was easy to preach to-day. 

** Sept. 19th.—SuveraAL Souts. The Revival is breaking 
out here in greater power. Many souls are receiving full assur- 
ance of salvation, The spirit of prayer and of testimony is 
falling in a marvellous manner. The young are receiving the 
greatest measure of blessing. They break out into prayer, 
praise, testimony and exhortation in a wonderful way. 

** Sept. 20th.—SuvERAL Sours. The Revival goes on. I 
cannot leave the building at New Quay until twelve and even 
one o’clock in the morning. I have closed the service several 
times; and yet, it would break out again quite beyond the 
control of human power. 

“ Sept. 21st.—SEvERAL Souts—yes, several souls. That 
is all I can say. I don’t know the number. And they are not 
drunkards or open sinners ; but members of the visible Church, 
not grafted into the True Vine; 7.e. not joined unto the Lord— 
not baptized into one Spirit. They are entering into full 
assurance of faith coupled with a baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
The joy is intense. 

‘* Sept, 22nd.—Srverat Sours. We held another remark- 
able meeting to-night. Group after group came out.to the 
front seeking ‘llawn sicrwydd ffydd’—tfull assurance of 
salvation. What was wonderful to me was the fact that every 
person engaged in prayer without one exception. The tongue 
of fire came upon each. We lost all sense of time in this service. 

“* Sept. 23rd.-Forty Souts. I am of opinion that forty 
conversions took place this week. It is as near as I can fix it. 
T also think that those seeking assurance may be fairly counted 
as converts, for they had never received Jesus as a personal 
Saviour before. Being constrained by the people, I consented 
to stay this evening again, and a precious time we had, The 
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affection of love by the people is touching to behold. I shall 
thank God for this blessed time to my own soul. Iam saturated, 
melted and made soft as willing clay in the hands of a potter. - 

“ Sept, 24th.—I did not get to bed until two o’clock, and was 
up at six to go with the carrier on my way to Newcastle-Emlyn. 
What shall I find there ? Lord, come with me, for I hear Thou 
art kept outside the door in that town as at Laodicea. 

“ Sept. 25th.—Newcastle-Emlyn. I tried to give them an’ 
account of the Revival at New Quay when in the pulpit this 
morning; but I broke down under the emotion resting on my 
spirit. Many others wept in the chapel, and there are signs 
here of a deep desire. I preached four times this day. Nothing 
has moved yet. 5 

“ Sept. 26th.—Somz Sours. There was a touch of power in 
the service to-night, and a few moved towards the Cross. I 
find scarcely a soul here in the joy of assurance. It is a pitiable 
sight tome. When I tested the meeting, only a small handful 
among hundreds would stand up to confess a present salvation. 
The witness of the Church is nothing in this state. 

“Sept. 27th—SEvERAL Sours. A large number were 
blessed this evening. Some students received blessing and 
confessed salvation. The name of one was Sidney Evans. 
The Lord will certainly move this place. The yearning is here 
among the people. 

“* Sept. 28th.—SEVERAL Sous. About fifteen young people 
from New Quay came all the way to Newcastle-Emlyn to- 
day. I did not preach, but allowed them to speak, pray, 
sing and exhort as the Holy Spirit led them. The fire burned 
all before it. Souls were melted, and many cried out for salva- 
tion. Praise the Lord for this service. Many knelt in their 
seats, but I cannot say what the number was. The Master 
knows. 

“ Sept. 29th.—Tweinty Sovuts. I believe the total for this 
mission is certainly twenty souls. Grand meetings to-day at 
Blaenanerch, and many cried for mercy. It was a remarkable 
thing to hear one young man, Evan Roberts. By some mistake, 
I was obliged to walk back to Newcastle-Emlyn, and did not 
reach the chapel until 9.30. Satan was in this; but he did 
not gain all the victory. The people were still there, having 
been there since seven o’clock. Wearied as I was, I spoke to 
them until 10.30, and they listened to my experience.” 


Then there is Miss Rosina Davies. Her life has been 
devoted to the same end. For over twenty years she 
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has visited churches North, South, East and West; 
and wherever she went, it was in the spirit of a 
servant, freely giving the best that was in her to 
every sect, imposing no conditions save the intercessory 
prayers of the faithful, with no thought of self, and 
no expectation of gain, co-operating with ministers, 
melting the multitudes by her sincerity and the magic 
of her songs, touching the most selfish and indifferent 
by the pathos and tenderness of her prayers, and 
proclaiming the love of God and the grandeur of 
the Nazarene. 

The mission of Torrey and Alexander at Cardiff must 

also be considered. They preached what appeared to 
some to be a stereotyped theology ; but they arrested 
the attention of men, and emphasized the spiritual 
aspect of life. 

Moreover, there is the Forward Movement under the 
auspices of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, organized 
and superintended by the late Rev. John Pugh, D.D. 
Why it should be suppressed in the manner it has been, 
as a factor in creating a revival atmosphere, it is difficult | 
to comprehend. With tears in his eyes, and at a time 
of great physical weakness, Dr. Pugh expressed his 
surprise and sorrow at the action of the Association. 
He was a man of God, hopeful and enthusiastic, bearing 
the fearful burden of his important mission with forti-. 
tude and patience, beloved by his subordinates for his 
clean and broad humanity, respected by men of every 
creed and sect for his character and courage. Christian 
philanthropists and men of high degree in England 
and Scotland, as well as Wales, were prompted to 
assist him in his efforts. The genius of the Revival 
was the genius of the Forward Movement. The plan, 
the model, the inspiration, was there. To write 
the history of the Revival without recognizing the 
Forward Movement, shows a lack of candour or of 
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insight, or both. In either case, it is a deplorable 
omission. 

Men who pose as experts, in diagnosing the psycho- 
_ logy of revivals, tell us with an air of authority that 
certain phenomena always precede revivals—ignorance 
of the Word, brutality, decay of faith, decline in church 
activities, moral corruption, commercial immorality, 
vulgar types. of literature, a lowering of national tone 
and ambition. But it is not safe to generalize. Every 
age has its peculiar characteristics. While there may 
be oscillations, partial degenerations, and local or tem- 
porary ailments, “‘ Progress” is the watchword of the 
centuries. Every generation means a step forward. 
If it were otherwise, what joy could we have ?—what 
hope ?—what inspiration to continue in well-doing ? 
It is commonly said that human nature is always the 
same. If true, how sad! Always the same! But is. 
it always the same? No, it is growing more tender, 
more sympathetic, and more enlightened with each 
generation. Proofs of this abound. ‘There are the 
laws of our country: compare them with those of a 
hundred years ago. Ask childhood, and it will tell you, 
“No.” Ask womanhood, ask labour, and the answer 
will be, “‘ No.” There is a school that goes beyond belief 
in betterment. It teaches not only that human nature 
has improved, but that the soul of man is no longer 
what it used to be —that it has passed into a new 
psychical climate. The primal passions are less in evi- 
dence and less active. Isolated and glaring instances 
of vulgarity, of malice, and hatred towards others, are 
still to be found even among professing Christians ; 
but the general tone of the human soul is sweeter and 
higher. It has entered upon a new phase of existence. 
What may be the bearing of this God-ward aspect of sin 
upon the ultimate fate of Christianity as a system of 
redemption from guilt, is an inferesting question. As 
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to the conditions that are commonly supposed to prevail 
among the people during the years preceding seasons of 
religious upheaval, the fact cannot be too heavily under- 
lined that the Welsh Revival of 1904-5 was not preceded 
by such moral, social and intellectual debasement as I 
have just named. The Welsh nation was never better 
trained intellectually, and never better equipped spirit- 
ually, as it was at the time of the Revival and as it 1s to- 
day. Never had the Welsh character a sterner pur- 
pose. Never was the nation so united in one common 
utilitarian aim. Our status as a people was never so 
high in the estimation of the world. We had developed 
the most perfect system of education to be found in 
the whole of Great Britain. The various changes in our 
political life had been pressed on with an unselfish desire 
to improve the conditions, and to enhance the prospects 
of the masses of the Welsh people. Jf we look for 
glaring examples of vice, of public extravagance, or 
gambling in stocks, and greed in political adventure, we 
shall not look in vain. There are plenty of such things 
in every age, and at every stage inevery age. As to the 
moral and religious aspect of Welsh life preceding the 
Revival, the truth is that we never had so many 
ministers, so many churches, and so many social 
agencies. If we go down below the surface, and ex- 
amine the springs of Welsh conduct, the qualities that 
underlie national aspiration, the disposition from 
which words and deeds proceed, the inner life of the 
people, their spirituality and their general purity, the 
weight of evidence is decidedly against the ‘“ experts.” 
And what is the method of their investigation? They 
spend twenty-four hours to study the Revival on the 
spot ; they send emissaries to see how the land lies— 
men who do not speak our language, and whose know- 
ledge of Welsh religious life is limited and imperfect. 
Then, thinking they understand the Revival perfectly, 
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they proceed to write articles to the daily papers and 
the religious periodicals. The moral condition of the 
Welsh people was no worse during the years imme- 
_ dvately preceding the Revival than it is now. In 
many ways it was better. There was more internal 
peace in our churches, though peace is not one. 
of the most noted qualities in our Free Church life. 
Peace bloweth where it listeth. There was also less 
of Plymouth-Brethrenism; less flippancy among the 
young and irresponsible; more reverence, and more 
respect for the ministry. The moral tone of Welsh life 
and society was quite as high before the Revival as it is 
to-day. As to the morality of Welsh literature, it will 
bear comparison with that of any preceding period. Our 
poets are religious men. Anything of a vulgar or 
debasing character could not exist ; neither could any- 
thing of an infidel character. True, there has been a 
great change in our industrial life. Wales is developing 
a race of business men. We are extending our city 
boundaries, we are opening up our coalfields, and are 
entering the markets of the world in greater numbers, 
with better knowledge and with a firmer determination. 
This is part of our national development. Our civiliza- 
tion has benefited by it, and so has our religious life— 
indirectly, at any rate. It is not correct to state that 
there were symptoms of special decadence in the life of 
our people in the years preceding the Reviva! of 1904-5. 
Those who say so are ignorant of the real facts. Our 
intellectual and esthetic aims were never higher. Our 
literature, both prose and poetic, was never purer ; 
our general devotion and religion never greater. The 
general condition of Wales, morally, intellectually and 
socially, was higher at the time when the Revival broke 
out than at any previous period in the history of the 
Principality. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REVIVAL. 


THE Revival of 1904-5 was essentially a domestic 
Revival. It seemed as if prone to turn away instinct- 
ively from: every outward show, extravagance and 
foreign pressure. Out of its bosom there came a cry 
for peace to do its own work in its own way, on its own 
hearth. To seek to stimulate it by artificial means was 
invariably and inevitably fatal to its finest and most 
searching effects. Not that it was uniform in its 
methods: there was but one spirit, but in many forms, 
and many forms even in the same district and among 
the same people. The wind not only bloweth where it 
listeth, but as it listeth. Lightning varies in its move- 
ments. So did the Revival. When left to itself, to 
breathe in its own way, there were no two meetings alike. 
In every chapel, every man, every convert, and every 
gathering, there was something fresh, unexpected, sur- 
prising. The study of man, on his human as well as 
on his Divine side, was highly interesting. He never 
prayed as he did during this Revival. He never was at 
such a loss to account for his actions, he never read the 
Bible with such unction, or saw it in such light as he 
did under the influence and promptings of the Spirit at 
this time. What could be more interesting and dramatic 
than to see a man of primitive habits, unskilled in mind, 
without knowledge and without cultivation, emerging 
as if by magic out of obscurity, shooting himself out of a 
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vacuum, to offer prayer or give a brief address so rich in 
thought and so exquisite in its Divine flavour? There 
were wives who did not know whether to cry or laugh, or 
to do both, when the husband came home, read the 
Bible, and asked the children to join together in a word 
of prayer, the first time during their married life. There . 
was no mistaking the..superhuman character of the 


ae 


Revival. 

“Tt-was not a development, but a sudden and a general 
break with the past. Converts had no lines of experi- 
ence and no philosophy to guide them. Experiences 
portrayed+in hymns of ancient origin were shown to be 
no mere fancy pictures, but part of the realm of Christian 
experience—an experience unknown in science, unrecog- 
nized by natural philosophy, and scorned by men of the 
world. Its superhuman character was manifested in 
the unexpected accession of power that came to men ; 
and by “ power ” I mean spiritual intuition, moral per- 
ceptive force, sympathy, and an overmastering passion 
for the salvation of others. Like trees from the far 
North, where they blossom a little, carried down to the 
Equator, they bring their fruit to full ripeness. The 
summer of God had broken out of heaven, and was 
resting on the souls of men, causing them to take a new 
leap, a higher range, and to take a firmer hold of invisible 
realities—in truth, living at their best. Quite inde- 
pendent of volition, men found themselves convicted 
of sin and aroused, their faculties awakened ; discovered 
for the first time the gold that lay hidden for so many 
years in the mountain of their souls. Call it “ intoxt- 
cation ”’ if you like, as the ancients used to do; call it 
“fantasy ” if you think “fantasy” is a proper expres- 
sion for the higher phenomena of the soul when it is 
suddenly lifted up with unwonted clearness, joy and 
faith, and takes its flight into the higher realm of spiritual 
experience. Say, if you like, that much of what was 
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seen was the result of mere physical stimulus, and that 
in its lowest form; but you cannot deny the one out- 
standing fact, that there was a break in the continuity 
of life and thought in religion—a break that you cannot 
compass on human lines. Men’s souls were inspired to 
rise up into a spiritual latitude but little known before. 
On our sons and on our handmaidens the Spirit verily 
had descended. True, men did excite each other then 
as they always do in a general way, and the power of 
sympathy counted for much; but above all sensuous 
excitement there was the Imperial and Divine Influence 
that was universally present throughout the land. It 
was then, as it has been ever since, the light and life of 
many. By its influence upon the higher life, it acted 
indirectly upon the physical nature. This was inevit- 
able. Men who had gone all their lifetime with iron in 
the soil under their feet without knowing that it was 
there, found their natures carried forward and spiritu- 
alized, saw traits that they had never seen before, did 
things far beyond what they had been accustomed to do, 
or supposed to be capable of doing, and were brought into 
immediate conscious and personal communion with God. 
We know what the human soul is capable of in feeling 
and in doing when administered to by physical and social 
influences, by the higher forms of human intelligence, 
by heroism and philosophy. We know what vast 
circuits it can make under the stimulus of literature, of 
moral ideas, and the finer forms of beauty and senti- 
ment. But when moved and inspired by the Divine 
and celestial ether, the heights to which it can rise are 
great and mighty. At such times the power of one soul 
is equal to the power of ten when the new and higher 
inspiration is absent. Some souls have larger concep- 
tions than others, and are more voluminous in their ex- 
perience and comprehensive in their understanding, 
and they rise into the higher life, and achieve and 
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triumph according to their nature and capacity. Such 
is the history of the Revival. The phenomena indeed 
were abnormal, unusual, irregular, and inexplicable on 
. human lines. Theyemphasized the one great truth, that 
men’s souls are capable of receiving influences acting 
beyond the senses, from out of the great spirit-world— - 
a world only slightly known, whose vast resources we 
have not yet tapped. There is no philosophy that can 
explain this action of the Divine Mind upon human souls. 
It eludes us, as it eluded the ancients. The phenomena 
we see ; the facts are before us ; the effects are within our 
grasp, wrenching men, overturning them, changing the 
whole course of their life. We can analyze the facts, 
and turn them to practical account; but we cannot 
explain the nature, character, or the springs of action 
in the great mysterious Spirit as it operates upon the 
soul. How the influence is generated, why it emanates 
periodically as a sudden mighty wind, we shall prob- 
ably never be able to understand — not while in the 
flesh, at any rate. This is a secret locked up in the mind © 
of the one great and all-creative Spirit that we call 
“God.” The only knowledge we are able to gather from 
the facts, as exhibited by the Revival, is, that while the 
action of the Divine Spirit created new facts, new 
situations and new events, it did not create new faculties 
in men’s souls. Men did extraordinary things, prayed 
extraordinary prayers, uttered thoughts that were 
unusual, unwonted, and almost staggering when related 
to their previous conduct, or history, or their capacities 
as they had been tested and revealed ; but a closer 
analysis of these cases shows unmistakably that the 
actions of the Spirit had not created new faculties. 
Converts under spiritual paroxysm manifested the very 
characteristics that distinguished them in their evil 
course—bold, large, magnetic, interesting, and massive- 
browed in sin ; and as in sin, so in grace. Apparently, 
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they had been dispossessed utterly and completely, 
speaking exalted thoughts, performing deeds of noble- 
ness for which there was no pre-existing adequate cause 
or capacity. But I have investigated by personal inter- 
views, by inquiry, and from personal knowledge of 
many of these converts, and in each and every instance 
it was seen that what had taken place had taken place 
on the line of established powers and pre-existing 
faculties. Herein lies one of the chief blessings of the 
Revival, in that it gave men for the first time the full 
\ benefit of their faculties, and that it gave our ministers 
_ and our churches a vision of the gold that was buried in 
_ the natures of men from whom they had long ceased to 
_ expect any good things, and for whom they had even 
ceased to pray. The fuel was there, the matefial for 
the kor was present ; but it could not of itself 
engender the flame. The spark had to come from 
without ; and it came, not from books, or theories, or 
beliefs, but from above, and independent of volition, 
No one was more astonished than the converted. He 
was an enigma to others, but a greater enigma to him- 
self. A common man becoming uncommon, not because 
his individuality had been effaced, but because it had 
been revealed and manifested—brought up to the 
faliiéss of what it had”in it; but of which it had not 
hitherto availed itself. That was the Revival—its soul, 
its wonder, its moral, and its message. If we try to 
diagnose these results, and to apportion God’s share and 
man’s share in their production, we are baffled and 
overwhelmed. Where and how the one begins, where 
and how the other ends, we cannot tell. How they 
intermingle, interweave, coalesce, and co-operate is 
one of the mysteries locked up in the mind of God. All 
we know is, that the beam of Divine Light was there— 
not a mere impulse, for sudden impulses are not neces- 
sarily Divine or according to truth; not mere en- 
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thusiasm or mere impressions. There were such cases. 
That was the rubbish of the Revival, and we had it in. 
abundance. It was the husk that the press noticed and 
circulated ; it was the one great characteristic sign of 
the presence of the Spirit in the estimation of the ignor- 
ant and superficial. But above it, underneath it, . 
behind it, and within it, there was the Divine.Radium, : 
the Imperial Influence, the spiritual reality, bringing 
with it luminous intuitions, high impulsions, ecstatic 
visions, power of will, and noble resolve. Its benign 
and elevating influence no one could ignore. Like its 
Lord and Saviour, it bore the print of the nails in its 
hands and its feet. As it moved across the land, it had 
the marks of its Divinity. “ Who are these ? ” was asked 
of men and women who had cast off their former self. 
“Whence came they ? ” was a cry of surprise concerning 
degenerate and sin-soiled souls that had been brought 
into the Kingdom of His grace. There was but one 
answer: “These are men and women who have had 
their robes washed in the blood of the Lamb.” Equally 
striking and interesting was the change in the character 
of the service. From North to South, in every county 
and every hamlet, a few months previous, there was but 
one kind of service. To see one was to see all, for the 
type was the same: not among one sect, but among all 
sects. Morning and evening, month after month, 
Sunday and week-day, the order never varied. Members 
had to be prompted, and an_hour’s devotion was con- 
sidered as much as human.nature could stand. The 
same uniformity of style, and the same dread of de 
parture from routine, characterized the pulpit. That 
untransferable trait and untranslatable word, known 
as the Welsh “‘ Hwyl,” had been.divested. of its pathos, 
its spontaneity, and its indescribable sweetness, by its 
methodical usage and the manner it had been prosti- 
tuted and paraded to compensate for the absence of 
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preparation, of thought, and of deep spiritual feeling. 
Some of these sermons one had heard for at least fifteen 
years. The double fortés and pianissimos were perfectly 
familiar ; they all occurred at the same spot and on the 
same words at each time, just like phonographic records. 

This uniformity of method and style was ruthlessly 
brushed aside by the Revival. Preaching to some 
extent deteriorated in its quality as the result of the 
Revival, becoming excessively emotional, and therefore 
superficial. But there was a marked change for the 
better in a few instances : whereas it used to be doctrinal, 
it became practical and highly spiritual in its tone and 
purpose. Preachers appeared to have lost sight of the 
fact that the Revival was deeper than its tears, its 
singing, or its wailing. The strength of the Revival was 
in its spirit, and the spirit of love as manifested in the 
Incarnation and life of the Son of God. This conclusion 
is brought into full view when we look at the Revival 
in the light of the hymns that were sung, the subject- 
matter of the various prayers, the portions of the Bible 
that were read, and the cry of the converted. 

_A true estimate of the value of the Revival must 
include its bearing upon Biblical study and Biblical 
interpretation. Not only did it create a temporary 
desire to read the Bible, and to hold it in greater 
reverence, but incidentally it threw a flood of light upon 
many passages of the Scriptures, and enabled us to better 
understand their meaning. 

This is a critical and expository age; but it is re- 
markable how little light the best of commentaries is 
able to shed upon those questions of faith and practice 
that perplex the troubled mind of those who seek to 
know and do His will. No commentary was ever known 
,,to put the soul of man on fire. Very little space they 


“devote to the question of regeneration and spiritual 


sympathy. There is plenty of scholarship, intellectu- 
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ality and observation ; but no light forthe soul. On the 
contrary, the Revival was the best commentary of the 
Acts of the Apostles that Wales had seen for twenty 
years. I quote here the testimony of a well-known and 
highly respected Welsh minister :— 


“Tt is now six o'clock in the evening. The people 
are there since twelve o’clock mid-day ; and outside 
the building there are men and women, and boys and 
girls, in great numbers: some are coming, others are 
returning ; some are moving backwards and forwards 
as if they were half mad ; others are listening, praying 
and trembling. As I approached the chapel I distinctly 
heard the great and strange noise within; it was heart- 
rending,contagious,and even hypnotizing in its influence. 
I felt that I was too wicked to enter, though I knew that 
I had lived as well as any other fairly good Christian 
man. So great was the crowd that I failed to enter. 
However, I managed to pass through the chapel-house 
into the garden behind. There I had a fine chance of 
seeing and hearing, for the chapel windows were half- 
way down. The place was full to suffocation, not even 
standing room to be found anywhere. Scores were 
standing, scores were sitting; others were praying in 
groups here and there on the ground-floor and in the 
gallery, each group having a number of unconverted 
to pray for. Individual men and women here and there 
could be heard praying. The pulpit was fullof ministers: 
some of them sat with closed eyes; others knelt in silent 
prayer. One or two of them prayed aloud. Some of 
these ministers were looking down into the big seats, 
watching the converts coming in one by one and cast- 
ing themselves on the floor in agony and remorse. As 
these converts entered the big seats, the people mani- 
fested their joy by singing some of the well-known 
Revival hymns, such as ‘Happy day, when Jesus 
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washed my sins away,’ ‘Ever praise Him for re- 
membering dust of earth,’ etc. About half-past six 
the meeting suddenly broke up, and the people left for 
a seven-o’clock meeting, to be held in a larger chapel 
within ten minutes’ walk of the one in question. The 
people literally ran from one place to the other, wholly 
forgetful of their daily bread and of the fact that they 
belonged to this earthly world. In this meeting I had 
the first, the fullest and. finest exposition of the first 
portion of the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles : 
‘And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly 
there came a.sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance,’ etc.” 


It was inevitable that such a movement should have 

its perils. In what direction are we to look for them 2? 

The temptations of the Revival were in its converts, its 
emotion and its visions. All Revivals have more or 

less been familiar with alleged clairvoyant signs. Social 

and political reformers have had their visions. John 

_ gm Penry saw prisons and angels of liberty. Luther saw — 
“™ the devil, and threw an ink-bottle at him. During the 
Revival of 1859 a man living at Bangor declared that 

he heard an angel singing bass, and that the voice was 

like the voice of many waters. Evan Roberts said that 

he saw a hand projecting out of the moon, and that he 

had visions of the devil and the blessed Saviour. Mrs. 
Jones, Egryn, Merionethshire, professed to have seen 
lights—quickly vibrating lights, as though full of eyes. 

She had seen light hovering over some hilltops. The 
light, she claimed, frequently accompanied her, leading 
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the way as she went. Our fathers and mothers pro- 


fessed that they had seen visions, and they used to. 


relate them to the members of the household during the 
_ long winter nights, with the result that the children were 
too terrified to sit at the table for supper, or to retire to 
rest, for fear of being molested by some mysterious ghost. 
We were authoritatively informed that while the Pope 
was praying in his private oratory on Christmas night, 
1908, the Virgin Mary appeared to him in a vision and 
signified approval of his whole work as Pontiff. The late 
Father Ignatius declared that he had been blessed 
with more than one apparition. During the Revival 
many persons vowed that they had heard voices in the 
air calling them by name and speaking to them in dis- 
tinct tones and words. These alleged visions should be 
treated with discretion and even tenderness. While 
discussing this question with a lady of deep religious 
feeling, she declared that she once heard a gentleman 
sing at a religious gathering at Aberystwyth, and she 
could not blot the incident out of her memory. The 
personality of the singer had impressed itself so indelibly 
on her memory that months afterwards in her own 
home, when there was no human being near, she thought 
she could distinctly hear the voice and the words. The 
appeal of the Saviour in the song that was sung came 
back to her afresh. The vision had recurred more than 
once, and it was as acute as the first reality. 

Another person, who had been for years the victim of 
verbal automatisms, assured me that she had heard the 
voice of her dead son, and that the conversations thathad 
repeatedly passed between them wereasrealto herasthose 

that had passed between them in the days of his flesh. 
_ As to the hallucinatory character of these incidents, 
visions and voices, there can be no doubt in so far as 
their immediate or objective significance is concerned. 

When the Rev. Edward Roberts, of Cwmavon, was on 
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his death-bed, but in full possession of his mental 
faculties, his mind had been since early morning pre- 
occupied with thoughts of his only daughter, who was 
seriously ill in North Wales. At a certain hour of the 
day she appeared to him in a vision. She was dressed 
in white; her face had all its youthful appearance.. He 


called her by name; but there was no response. Later 


in the day there came a telegram announcing her death, 
which occurred the very moment the apparition had 
appeared to him. . 

The author, while staying at a certain farmhouse in 


- one of the Northern States of America, had a vision in 


the form of a dream that his young daughter was in 


| great distress. She had to wade through a large and 


heavy stream of water. He took her by the hand, but 
so great was the force of the stream that he had to ery 
for assistance. Standing on the brink of the river was 
the mother in distress and agony of mind. She extended 
her hand; but it was not long enough to bridge the 
distance between them, and every hope of saving the 
child had to be abandoned. It was exactly eight o’clock 
by English time. About mid-day there arrived a cable- 
gram from the mother in the old country stating that 
the child had died at eight o’clock. In this case, as in 
the one previously mentioned, the mind had been pre- 
occupied with thoughts of the departed. That such 
incidents, and others of a like character, should give 
rise to painful wondering, and anxious and protracted 
questioning, is very natural. 

The question of Revival visions should be treated with 
discrimination. These developments are common to 
most Revivals, especially those of the ecstatic kind. Is 
there anything in the economy of God’s nature, anything 
in the quality and reach of the human mind, anything 
in science, when it embraces the best side of our created 
universe, to render impossible the belief that men may 
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have visions—may see angels and evil spirits? We 
have been accustomed to relegate such experiences to 
the by-and-by period; and it seems such a long time 
coming. There is so much of the Christian life that 
belongs to the future. Is there anything unscriptural, 
unphilosophical, or contrary to reason, in the supposi- 
tion that the Spirit of God may so act on the human 
understanding, so stimulate and spiritualize its faculties, 
as to enable the mind to ascend beyond the bounds of 
matter, and to enlarge the range of its feeling and think- 
ing? Are we notin a position to limit the possibilities of 
the mind? Surely there is no data that can warrant us 
to circumscribe the action of the Spirit. Whether these 
alleged visions were true is a delicate question. Possibly, 
in some cases, they were more of luminous intuitions than 
of objective realities. In others, they may be regarded 
as mere heated imaginations, utterly devoid of moral 
character. People fell into the habit of confounding 
fancies with certainties. Visions were looked upon 
as the gift of the Holy Spirit, a mark of Divine favour, 
and one of the concomitants of true conversion. Thus 
they multiplied; they were told and retold; and there 
were many who appeared to know more about their 
visions than about their Bible. The whole thing de- 
generated into a superstitious cult. Spiritual pride was 
rife, and impertinence had developed into a virtue. 
Another source of peril was in the converts. While 
some in the churches paid too little attention to their 
spiritual welfare, in the majority of cases they were 
‘pampered and overfed. Christian members vied with 
each other in paying them attention. The more 
notorious a man had been as a gambler, the warmer 
would be his welcome into the homes of the people and 
into the Church and society. They were in many in- 
stances fed, clothed and lodged free of charge for weeks 
and months together. Business men connected with 
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Church life found them situations. Churches that were 
anxious to create the Revival fervour were encouraged 
to invite these raw converts to hold Revival meetings. 
Their names were announced and particulars of their 
conversion given ; the pulpit was thrown open to them, 
_ and their presence constituted in the minds of many. 
the high-water mark of the Revival. These men, and 
others of like colour, followed Evan Roberts from place 
to place, picked up his platitudes and broken sentences, 
went about the country repeating them and imitating 
his methods and contortions. Thus it was that some 
of the finest elements in our Christian religion, so far 
from being strengthened in this Revival, were actually 
discouraged. So great was the passion for results that 
men forgot what was due to reverence and even to 
decency. Sensationalism was actually consecrated. 
We must not, of course, be too particular, for what may 
appear to one mind cheap and unworthy may be to 
another the symbol of the highest good. To many an 
inhabitant of the slums the tinkling tambourines of the 
Salvation Army have brought holy thoughts and sug- 
gestions of a higher sphere of life and thought. So 
long as they actually do this, they are justified by 
their results. But it is sad to see apparent success 
_attained by appeals to something less than the best. 
Thus it is that religion becomes satisfaction in the 
actual rather than a striving for the ideal. It is possible . 
to sacrifice too much for the sake of results, and such 
results are seldom enduring. The methods of religion, 
whether in the form of preaching, or discipline, or sym- 
bolism, should be on a higher plane than the ordinary 
life of those who are to be reached. The ideal presented 
should be such as to command reverence. 

Another peril was in emotion. The Revival of 1904-5 
did give the Welsh nation a vision of its need ; but the 
vision passed away before its fruits were fully realized. 
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The first opportunity of the kind that the churches had 
had for twenty years was practically lost, and lost 
because the Revival was not controlled or directed into 
the proper channel. Delusions and extravagances in 
- various forms were countenanced and even fostered. 
Even the Revivalist himself seemed to be in sympathy 
with this phase of the Revival, and even to cultivate it. 
Great was the power of sympathy; and the people 
acted and reacted upon each other. Tears engendered 
tears, emotion produced emotion, and neither the Re- 
vivalist nor those who advised him deemed it their 
business either to reduce or to control the wave of in- 
ordinate emotionalism with its accompanying evils, and 
which undoubtedly was one of the causes that silenced 
the Spirit, and drove it from among the people. There 
was no organized effort to relate this emotionalism to 
higher principles. Good men saw the danger ; but they 
had to live among the people. They felt the difficulty ; 
but rather than incur hostility, they preferred to sup- 
press convictions. A few isolated men, here and there, 
did take their lives in their hands. The most noted , 
among them was the Rev. Peter Price, B.A., Congrega- 
tional minister, of Dowlais, who wrote the following 
letter to the Western Maal :— 

**T write the following in the interest of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and because I sympathize with visitors who come from 
long distances to gee the Revival in South Wales. 

“Now, I think I can claim that I have had as good an oppor- 
tunity as most people to understand what is really going on in 
South Wales; and I have come to the conclusion that there 
are two so-called Revivals going on amongst us. The one, 
undoubtedly, from above—Divine, real, intense in its nature, 
and Cymric in its form. It is almost an impossibility for 
strangers who know not our temperament, nor our language, 
nor our religious history, to understand this. Their best method 
would be to go unannounced to some of our Sunday or week-day 
services, and, if possible, to remain unrecognized. Here they 
might get some idea of the real Divine thing. I lay emphasis 
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on their remaining unnoticed; for if they are noticed, there 
will be a danger of the service becoming either flat or mechanical. 
The people will either become too shy to be natural, or too 
anxious to show what the Revival is to the stranger or strangers ; 
for they know that much attention is given to the Revival in 
Wales, and feel that they are somewhat honour-bound to give 
the visitors a taste of it, and may then attempt to make the 
thing, and lo! there comes out a calf and not a God. 

“Those who will do this are the shallow ones, the noisy ones, 
those who think themselves filled the most with the Spirit, 
but who are the least. They are, in fact, the imitators, who 
say, ‘There’s something wrong here. The Spirit is not here. 
I have had a vision. You must bear no hatred one against 
the other. There must be peace. You must forgive one 
another. There must be love. You must have faith. You 
should ask for wisdom. The three great needs are love, faith 
and wisdom. Ask and ye shall receive,’ etc. These are the 
stock sayings of Evan Roberts, and they are sometimes repeated 
with much more unction by the imitators than by the original. 
Others may be found imitating his bodily contortions, sighs, 
etc. This mimicry is likely to be created when strangers are 
known to be present, and done by the would-be Evan Robertses 
quite as much for their own sakes as for the sake of their visitors. 
Breaking into song when another prays, or speaks, or preaches, 
is another form of the attempt to imitate Evan Roberts’s 
meetings. 

“But these things are merely the accidents of the true 
Revival, and form no part of its kernel. For there is a kernel, 
which is overwhelming in its Divine power, and many thousands 
have experienced it, and there are ample signs that many 
thousands more will be touched by it.- 

“There is, then, a Revival which is of God—of God alone— 
yes, a most mighty—an Almighty Revival. I am not sure 
what ought to be said of the movement from a physiological 
point of view; but I am quite certain that, psychologically 
speaking, there has been what Professor James would call 
‘subconscious incubation,’ due to the earnest prayers of godly 
jmen and women for many years, and also to the extremely 
earnest preaching of the Gospel, emphasizing especially the 
Atonement, meaning by the Atonement the substitutionary 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ for the sins of the world. 

“Some preachers, again, laid great emphasis upon the Person 
and ministry of the Holy Ghost. Others, again, gave attention 
to the ethical aspect of our religion, but with less effect, in 
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my opinion, so far as the present real Revival is concerned. 
I have witnessed bursts of this real Revival as far back as two 
years ago. I understand that there are several would-be 
originators of the Revival; but I maintain that the human - 
originator of the true Revival cannot be named. And this, 
-to me, is one of the proofs that it is of Divine origin. I have 
witnessed indescribable scenes of this real Revival, effects 
that can never be put on paper. Hence, I have a right to say 
that the real Revival has not been and cannot be reported. 
“But there is another Revival in South Wales—a sham 
Revival, a mockery, a blasphemous travesty of the real thing. 
The chief figure in this mock Revival is Evan Roberts, whose 
language is inconsistent with the character of anyone except 
that of a person endowed with the attributes of a Divine Being. 
Is Evan Roberts, then, a Divine Being, or is he not? If not, 
what is he? Are there four persons in the Godhead, and is 
Evan Roberts the fourth ? If so, I would call him the Com- 
mander of the Third Person, or the Master of the Spirit, for 
the following are words which I myself heard from him on 
Monday night last at Bethania Chapel, Dowlais. The Spirit 
being somewhat reluctant to obey him, he said, ‘He must 
come’; but the Spirit (of whom he talked most glibly, just 
as a child speaks of its toy, but somewhat more off-handedly) 
would not obey the orders, Then he told the congregation 
to sin 
: ‘Oh send Thou the Holy Ghost,’ etc. 


To whom was this well-known hymn-prayer addressed ? Was 
it addressed to Evan Roberts? I suppose it must have been, 
for he spoke as though the Spirit was entirely in his grip. I 
have heard people say, ‘Evan Roberts is led by the Holy 
Spirit.’ I say, ‘No—quite the contrary: judging from his 
behaviour and talk, the Holy Spirit is led by Evan Roberts !’ 

“My honest conviction is this: that the best thing that 
could happen to the cause of the true religious Revival amongst 
us would be for Evan Roberts and his girl-companions to with- 
draw into their respective homes, and there to examine them- 
selves, and learn a little more of the meaning of Christianity, 
if they have the capacity for this, instead of going about the 
country pretending to show the Way of Life to people many 
of whom know a thousand times more about it than they do. 
Why, we have scores of young colliers in Dowlais with whom 
Evan Roberts is not to be compared either in intellectual 
capability or spiritual power. 
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“ But it is this mock Revival—this exhibition—this froth— 
this vain trumpery—which visitors see and which newspapers 
report, And it is harmful to the true Revival—very harmful. 
And I am horrified lest people who trust to what they see at 
Evan Roberts’s meetings and to newspaper reports should 
identify the two Revivals—the true and the false—the Heavenly 
fire and the ignis fatuus. : 

_ Before Evan Roberts visited Dowlais, we had the holy fire 

burning brightly—at white heat; and at my own church alone 
we could count our converts during the last five or six months 
by the hundreds. But what happened when Evan Roberts 
visited the place? People came from all parts anxious to see 
the man, to understand something of the movement, and to 
get some of the fire to take home with them. I suppose that 
most of them did see the man; but I doubt whether they 
understood the movement—even the mock movement. They 
had no chance to understand the true movement, nor had they 
a chance of catching any of the true fire, for it wasn’t there. 
I will say that with much effort Evan Roberts, together with 
his co-operators (and, evidently, they understood one another 
thoroughly, and each knew his or her part well and where to 
come in), managed, by means of threats, complaints and incanta- 
tions, which reminded me of the prophets of Baal, to create 
some of the false fire, But never in my life did I experience 
such agony—the whole procedure being utterly sacrilegious. 
I should say that Evan Roberts must have seen and felt that 
he was a failure at Dowlais; but to cover the circumstance 
of failure, there appeared in the paper, after he had proved 
himself so, a prophecy concerning certain misgivings of his 
as to whether he ought to have undertaken a mission to 
Dowlais, er 

“‘T should like to ask Evan Roberts a few questions: I have 
many more which I might ask; but I will be satisfied now 
with a few :— 


“1. He said that there was someone in the lobby who was 


accepting Christ; but no one did. What Spirit told him this 
lie ? 


“2. When requested to speak in English, he has repeatedly 
said that he is not prompted by the Spirit, and that when thus 
prompted, he would do so. Why did he not tell the straight 
truth and say, ‘I don’t know English,’ which I am told is the 
fact. And what about the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost ? 
Has He changed ? 


* 
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“3. Why does he wait until the meetings attain the climax 
of enthusiasm before he enters? If help is valuable at any 
stage, is it not mostly so at the commencement, in order to - 
kindle the fire ? 


_ 4, Why does he visit places where the fire has been burning 
at maximum strength for weeks and months? Would it not 

“be more reasonable for him to go to places which the fire has 
not reached ? 


“5. What spirit makes him bad-tempered when things don’t 
come about exactly as he wishes ? 


“6. What spirit makes him say, ‘ Ask God to damn the 
people if you don’t ask anything else’ ? 

«Yes, but he has a lovely face and a beautiful smile,’ so 
some women say. This is the last resort. 

“ May I repeat that I have written the above in the interest 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, and out of sympathy with visitors — 
who come to see the Revival. I may have to suffer persecution 
for writing the above—even by Spirit-filled (!) men; but I 
don’t seek the renown of the martyr; still, if martyrdom for 
the truth be necessary, I am ready. To the true Revival— 
the gloriously real Revival—I will say and pray with all my 


soul, 
‘Cerdd ymlaén, nefol dan’; 
_ but to the bogus Revival I will say with all my soul, 


“Cerdd yn ol, gnawdol dan.’ 
“ PETER PRICE. 


“* Jan. 31, 1905,” 


I have been privileged to examine some of the letters 
and cards which Mr. Peter Price received during the 
controversy that followed the publication of his letter ; 
and it is a remarkable psychological fact that all the. 
threats were heavily underlined in red ink. They are all 
unpublished letters. I have divided them into two 
classes: first, those in which he was denounced; and 
second, the letters written by those who approved of 
his action. They are printed verbatim et literatim as 
received. : 

10 
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[POST CARDS. ] 


PENTRE, PONTYPRIDD, 
Jan. 31, 1904. 
Prerer Pricn, B.A., 
Con. Minister 
(But not a Christian), 
; Dowlais. 


Your letter will reinforce the Devil’s Army—The publicans 
are inecstacy. After this grand service, the Brewery Companies 
will gladly afford you a seat on the Directorate. Apply for it, 
it will suit you better than the Sacred Pulpit. May God forgive 
your Blasphemy. Evan Roberts is too pureminded for the 
likes of you. Shame. Shame: * 


Newrort, Mon., 
Feb. 1, 1905. 
Very Revd. Prtrr Pricz, D.D., 
Bethania Congregational Ch., 
“ Doubtful Disputator,” 
Dowlais. 


It is astonishing to think you are at Dowlais, some mistake 
and you are “so awfully Clever” I am at a great loss to know 
how you got there. In the Ist. place you have not received 
your proper place and considering you are Cambridge Scholar, 
you must: have missed your way: you cannot have learned 
the A.B.C. of the Gospel I am deeply grieved for you. 

W. BalLey.. 
Express. 


Pontiottyn, Feb. 3, 1905, 
The Rev. Pretrer Prics, B.A., 


Bethania, Dowlais. 


At the Gwentian Society. Conversation between Members. 

Who is Peter Price? A man wearing the silk garment of 
Mental Philosophy. 

Who is Evan Roberts ? A Christlike Revivalist, wearing the 
garment of humility and love. 


_ ‘ > 
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Well! Well! The old saying is still true! A Christian 
spirit in rags, is better than a doll in silk. 

. Chairman, what is your opinion of Peter Price? It is | 
this—*‘ Melldith duw ddisgyno ar ei ben moel. A’r oesoedd 
dyfodol a boeront ar ei fedd”’!!1! 

Well now, to business please. 


Trensy, Feb. 3, 1905. 
Rev. Prter Pricz, B.A., 
Congregational Minister, 
Dowlais, Glam., 
S. Wales. 


Are you shareholder in a Brewery ? 


Srr,—Your article on the Revival in to-day’s Western Mail 
is the most disgraceful thing ever written about the great move- 
ment. If it was written by an Ingersol or a Bradlaugh one 
could understand But coming as it does from a so-called 
Christian minister, it is beyond the comprehension of any sane 
man. You might just as well deny the inspiration of the Bible 
and the truth of Xian Religion as write what you have 
done. Why should a Welshman of all men write this lewd 
humbug. Where is your charitableness? Whole thing is 
unworthy of the denomination you represent.—Yours, etc., 

a A DisgusTED CONGREGATIONALIST, 


PoNntTYPRIDD, Jan. 31, 1905. 


The Reverend PrtTmr Price, 
Congregational Minister, 
Dowlais. 


REVEREND S1r,—After perusing your manly article in to-day’s 
Mail, it struck me very forcibly that a Man (?) of your stamp 
would make an excellent publican. Would you like a nice 
Free Public House or small Hotel ? You would then be eligible 
for the Presidency of the Licensed Victuallers Association, and 
I have not the least doubt but that a man of your capabilities 
would be created a President forthwith. Seeing that Evan 
Roberts is making such a tirade, and paralizing the TRapD#, 
your immediate answer thro’ the Columns of the Western 
Mail, would greatly oblige.—Yours in Brotherly love, 

: *‘ ANOTHER BROTHER IN DISTRESS,” 
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Swansea, Jan. 31, 1905. 


Rev. Peter Prices, “ B.A. Hons.,” 
Mental and Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
(late of Queen’s College, Cambridge), 
Minister of Bethania Congregational Church, 
Dowlais, South Wales. 


Oh! The wave of jollification that passed through Gehenna, 
this morning when they found that a minister of the Church of 
Christ helped in checking this glorious movement in Wales !! 
Evan Roberts the unassuming blacksmith will prosper in spite 
of hell and philosophy, 


Lonpon, W., Feb. 2, 1905. 
Rev. Prtrr Pricer, 
Bethania Chapel, 
Dowlais, Glam. © 


Revp. Sir,—I was astounded to read in the Daily Chronicle 
your infamous remarks upon Evan Roberts the world-renowned 
evangelist. The truth is, you are overwhelmed with petty 
jealousy which is quite unworthy of a servant of Christ. If you 
are not called to save sinners (as evidently you are not) it is 
very ungentlemanly on your part to put obstacles in the way 
of Mr. Roberts who without doubt is inspired. You may rest 
assured that every Minister & Clergyman in London are 
delighted with the great work Roberts is doing : and we sincerely 
hope that he will come to London before long to continue his 
glorious work. We will give him a glorious welcome in Christ. 
I am convinced Mr, Peter Price that you have not been called 
to preach the Gospel of our Saviour.—Yours truly, 

A Lonpon D.D. 
God bless Roberts, 


Trepraar, Feb. 1, 1905. 
PETER PRICE, 
Pastor of Bethania, 
Dowlais, Glam. 


I read your letter in the Mail of yesterday and felt disgusted 
that_a man paid for spreading and living Christian principles 
could let himself go so far into the hands of the evil one as to 
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blaspheme the Holy Ghost. B.A.’s cannot be forgiven for this 
sin is it any wonder that our dear old Wales is gone to such a 
depth of sin and degradation when such men as you are afraid 
of the Holy Ghost to work in our land unless you get all the 
credit. Honest simple unassuming EH. Roberts will shine and 

- prosper when your conscience is lit up to burn your never dying 
soul; deffro bechadur os nad yw yn rhy ddiweddar; Duw 
faddeuo i ti y truan disgedig. Y bitw bach ! 


: Caxton Hovszn, BryNMAwR, 
3 Feb. 3, 1905. 


Dzar Sir,—I am astonished at you wasting valuable time 
in writing to the Press. The whole tenure of your letter seems 
to me to be jealousy and enmity towards Mr. Evan Roberts, 
surely this is not a Christian spirit, why don’t you wait and see 
the result and then try and judge a little, if you disagree with 
Mr. Roberts you should have written to him and not through 
the Press the 70,000 souls won for Christ speaks volumes 
when the greater portion of these were Servants of the 
Devil. The Disciples of old were no B.A.’s but poor illiterate 
Fishermen, but great work was done by them. Mr. Roberts 
is a mighty instrument in God’s hand in these days and I will 
re-echo the sentiment “‘ Cerdd yn Milaen.” Your last phrase 
alone speak something when you condescend to say “‘ He has a 
lovely face some women say,” is this brotherly love you may be 
preaching brotherly love on Sunday next; think over the 
matter dear brother and ask God to forgive you and to save 
you and to have more of the Love of Jesus Christ in your heart. 

Mr. Roberts have treated you with contempt and he only 
say Every Tree is known by its Fruit I trust that ere this you 
have repented and that you will help on with the work. 

You surely have enough to do to minister to the hundreds 
you state who have joined your Church. 

You may depend brother if Mr. Roberts had manufactured 
a Revival in opposition to a Real Revival it would not prospér 
as it does. 

I trust that you will think what the Poet says “a Stil 
Tongue makes a Wise Man” if he is wrong, Jesus Christ don’t 
want us to judge and point out things.—Yours respectfully, 

J. T, RopERICE. 


Rev. Pretrer Pricn, B.A., with honours. 
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Lonpov, 8.E., Feb. 2, 1905. 
WARNING. 
Rev. Prerrer Prics, B.A., 
Pastor of Bethania Congregational Church, 
Dowlais, South Wales. 


Sir,—Your letter or speech, printed in the Daily Express of 
- Feb. Ist will unless you seek God’s forgiveness, sooner or 
later land you into Hell, you not only sin against the Holy 
Trinity by scandalizing ‘Evan Roberts (through jealousy I 
presume) but you are Blaspheming all that is Divine. 


GET RIGHT WITH GOD, 


[LETTERS. ] 


8 SomERVILLE GarpEeNns, Boyne Park, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Feb. 1, 1905. 


Str,—I ‘have just seen a copy of your letter in to-day’s 
Chronicle on the Welsh Revival, and it has given me a feeling 
of horror that a Christian Minister dare describe this work as 
of the Devil. Is not this the sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
just what unbelievers said in the time of Christ? I would 
earnestly warn you against the awful harm you are doing even 
if you are right—as of old we can say Acts v. 38 and 39. What 
I would say to you is:—‘‘ Who art thou that judgest another ?” 
leave the matter with God. 

I have been into the midst of ae Revival, seen and spoken 
to Evan Roberts, was told by a Baptist Minister that he attended 
one service only held by Evan Roberts, went back and told his 
congregation, immediately a revival broke out in his Welsh 
Church in a small colliery village and in less than a month from 
that visit 500 had been brought to Christ and joined his 
Church, 

Can you explain away this? I can. God the Holy Spirit 
is behind it all, although, as in all these things (as even in the 
time of Christ—read your New Testament my friend) there 
are extravagancy and fanatics and humbugs, but what of that ? 
—Yours truly, Epw. R. BEECROFT. 


Rev. Prrer PRICE, 


a 
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Feb. 4, 1905, 


Srr,—You have read of the largest piece of diamond just 
discovered is now in its rough state and as you know that it 
requires diamond to polish diamond and nothing else. 

Also it is the same with saving souls, the saved soul only 
- can save souls and my opinion and many thousands more in 
Wales to-day is that Evan Rosnrts is a saved soul and a prophet 
of the present age. 

Its evidently that you require polishing and before you can 
be polished you must be born again (so repent and apologise) 
as for contortions kindly examine yourself when preaching at 
Cardiff. 

Your face worried me, I would like to take your photo and 
make you a present of one, then I think you would refrain 
from criticising Evan Roberts. 

I am a congregationalist. My father and Mother has been 
members and several of my relations at Bethania sorry to see 
the pulpit occupied by such an ill tempered man. My earnest 
prayer is that God will save your soul, 


* LINGFORD,” 62 LrraH Roap, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


Rev. Peter Price. 


S1r,—I have just seen and read in two papers your declara- 
tion concerning Evan Roberts—You call yourself a Congre- 
gational Minister—Are you a Christian ? 

From reading the paragraph I very much doubt it—Perhaps 
you are jealous the revival has not come through you—I 
have neither seen nor heard Evan Roberts, neither did I hear 
of a revival in Wales before he began: and I think if you 
were what you profess to be, a follower of the meek and lowly 
Saviour, you would not have made the remarks that you have 
done. As far as I can see E, R. points sinners to Christ 
who alone can save them, he cannot do better—If you are 
not able to do any good in the world, you need not try to mini- 
mise the good others may be able to do—Excercise a little” 
charity—I have been a member of the congregational Church 
since I was 17—At that time I thought all Ministers were 
what they professed to be—I am very sorry indeed to say that 
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from a personal knowledge of a great many of them, they are 
professors and not possessors. My faith in the Saviour is 
still with me—It does not take much to turn people from 
Christ and the paragraph headed ‘‘ Sham Revival” and written 
by a Minister, has great weight. 

Excuse me writing you, but I felt constrained to do so. Oh! 
for a revival amongst the Ministers, this is what is needed. 
When the love of Christ constrains them to preach the Gospel, 
‘instead of the love of money and position. May the day soon 
come,—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mariz HENRY. 


To the Rev. P. Pricn, B.A. 


Please pardon me—a young girl—for writing to express my 
feelings on reading your article in Tuesday’s Western Mail. 
I felt ashamed that you a Nonconformist Minister and a Welsh- 
man, but glad that a C. Methodist did not so lower himself. 

Though [ve never seen Evan Roberts I’m fully convinced 
that he is a chosen instrument in God’s hand to bring about 
this real revival. If not why should God so bless his work ? 
and why should accounts of his meetings &c in Glamorgan 
stir people and Carmarthen and other shires (which he has not 
visited) to such a pitch of religious fervour? ‘‘ Trwy ddirgel 
ffurdd mair Uchel lor, yn dwyn ei waith i ben.” 

That E. R. is not learned doesn’t signify that he is a 
sham, even the Son of God did not please everybody. “ Onid 
Hwn yw Mab y Saer,”’ etc. oa 

No wonder the servants are being attacked by pharisees 
when the Master Himself suffered the same. 

It may interest you to know that sincere prayers were 
offered at a young woman’s prayer meeting last night for those 
who try to check the good work—and that God would open ~ 
their hearts to receive the Holy Ghost. The dear old lady 
who conducted saying when she heard of your article, “‘ Ferched 
anwyl, gadewch i ni weddio drosto, ac am i Dduw nerthu E. 
Roberts i fyned yn mlaen. Yr im fel oedd Iesu Grist yn cael 
eirwystro. I unite to say with the poet who wrote :— 


Cerdd yn mlaen, Nefol Dan 
Achub Peter Price yn lan. 


Ree ao 
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Swansza, Jan. 31, 1905. 


My par Curist1a4n Broruer, don’t you think you ought 
to call yourself a BLF, and not B.A. unless you mean of course 
you intend to place the letters 8.8. after A, 


Swansea, Jan, 31, 1905. 


Rey. Srr,—At a meeting of Commercial Travellers held in 
Swansea it was unanimously agreed that you should be written 
to protesting against the ill-mannered remarks expressed in your 
letter to the Western Mail anent Mr. Evan Roberts. And we 
further beg to express to you our opinion of yourself, That 
you are nothing more than a mean, jealous, cad, whose actions 
are too contemptible to find words for. 

We have much pleasure in handing, for your perusal the 
Rector of Loughor’s testimony to Mr. Evan Roberts, whom he 
has known from childhood, 


Feb. 3, 1905, ABERDARE. 


Look here Peter, you had better let the most honoured, 
respected and admired man of the day alone, and allow me to 
inform you that you and your sort are not fit to wipe Mr. Evan 
Robert’s boots, You are no more fit for the pulpit than the 
greatest criminal to-day, and I am sorry to think that you are 
disgracing the name of minister of the gospel by calling yourself 
one. Do you know Peter that you are showing plainly your 
envy of this great man of the moment. You envy him his 
success and the glorious work he is performing. God bless him 
and strengthen him to go on and to prosper still more and I 
sincerely hope (as most likely he will do) that he will leave 
it to your ignorance, and let me tell you that Peter that when 
such rubbish as you insult the mouthpiece of the Living God 
I think I heard that you have B.A. after your name, which 
evidently means Bachelor of Asses since you have lately made 
such a perfect ass of yourself. Now, Peter, hurry up and look 
for somethink else to do and do not disgrace the pulpit of God’s 
house by your filthy presence and I think that the people who 
will lower themselves to listen to you from this time forth are 
quite as bad as yourself hoping you will digest this to-morrow 
morning with your breakfast. From one of Mr. Roberts’ 
admirers, | : Ta Ta PETER. 
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Lonpon, Jan. 31, 1905. 


You damned Hypocrite! You envious Scoundrel! You 
wolfy-toothed rascal! Always attacking your betters, but to 
crown your mean lust for notoriety. You’ve descended so 
low as to attack E.. Roberts, who as all admit, has, and is 
and will be an instrument in God’s hand to clean and purify. 

- You, sir must be punished for this scandal. It shall be in some 
way or other meted out to you as soon as possible. Forget not 
that you have by your insolence Wales and Heaven against you. 


CLASS II. 
[POST CARDS. ] 


6 Park Roap, DAWwLisH, 
8. Devon, Feb. 5, 1905. 


Rev. Peter Priocs, B.A., 
Congregational Minister, 
Dowlais, Wales. 


Dear Sir,—I glory with thousands of other level-headed 
people in your manly outspoken sentiments as to the ‘“‘ Sham 
Revivalist,” : 

The whole thing is nothing more than ignorant excitement, 
and will die out as rapidly as it flamed up.—Yours faithfully, 

H, Srinzirant. 


Cropton Rectory, WoopDBRIDGE, 
SuFFoLk, Feb, 10. 


My prar S1r,—May I ask the great favour of you to let me 
see the Western Mail in which correspondence anent the Revival 
appears. I should much like to read your letter. I feel there 
is a sad deficiency in the leading of Mr. E. Roberts besides 
doubtful teaching from a scriptural point of view. Please 
-oblige.—Yours sincerely, 8S. Hooxs, R.D. 
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CARDIFF, 
The Rey. Pzrrr Prices, B.A., 
Congregational Minister, 
Dowlais. 


Your article of the Revival in to-day’s Western Mail ought 
to be written in letters of gold. You deserve the thanks of 
the whole community. It is truly eacellent.—I am, 

A READER OF THE ‘ Main,” 


Jan. 31, 1905. 


[LETTERS. ] 


197 Nata Roan, 
Briton Ferry, Jan. 31, 1905. 


Rev. Srz,—I read your article on the “ Revival ” in to-day’s 
Western Mail, and I unhesitatingly say that it is the very kind 
of letter wanted to-day and I hope that more will follow in the 
same strain so that the sham revival will receive the necessary 
check. You have scores in Wales to-day who are agreed with 
your remarks, 

The Revivalist has not yet visited this place although it 
is reckoned a very hard neighbourhood. I wonder if the place 
is known to the Spirit or not. 

I have not gone to hear him and I don’t intend to, but if 
he comes here probably he will find many of my sort in his 
meetings. 

I have been a Christian worker from childhood but I must 
say that much of what I read and hear concerning this sham 
tends to alienate my sympathies and make me hard. 

God bless you in your effort for good.—Yours faithfully, 

Wm. Hows 1s. 


GLANYRAFON, ABERCANAID,' 
Feb. 3, 1905. 


Ruv. Srr,—-I am in entire sympathy with you in the noble 
stand you have made in the interest of 

(1) Pure Christianity 

(2) Moral Courage and 

(3) Sincerity: 
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May God strengthen you and keep you “ to speak the truth 
and speak it ever.” : 

Dozens I have spoken to agree with the above, but our 
moral courage is not of the “ stern stuff” that yours is. 

In all gratitude, Iam, yours very truly, 

T. T. JENKINS, 
Headmaster Pentrebach Schls.. 
Rev, P. Pricsz, B.A. 


KinesHoitme ScHOOL, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Feb. 9, 1905. 


Dzar §rr,—A friend of mine sent copies of the Mail con- 
taining your. letter re Welsh Revival and criticisms thereupon. 
Last Sunday I was induced or goaded by the wasp-like stings 
of your critics to write a very short but strong letter in support 
of your action—in which I compared the treatment you received 
to that meted out to Lloyd George by the Birghm. mob when 
the Country had gone right mad with the jingo delirium. I 
consider your action that of a true hero. To expose patent 
Charlatanism in the case of the Common Mountebank, table- 
rappers, &c. &c. is not a pleasant task, but to expose it in 
the case of one who has been wily enough to get the masses 
who profess the popular religion of his environment to ascribe 
his cunning tricks and antics and his blasphemous (or insane) 
phrases about God, to divine inspiration, is an act of true 
heroism, 

This I tried to show in my letter but it was suppressed under 
the excuse that I did not sign my proper name though they 
freely published letters under pseudonyms vilifying you. Wd. 
you care my sending as near a copy of it as 1 can remember 
to the S. Wales under my own name ? 

Thanking you for your exposure,—Yours v. truly, 

I. CERIDFRYN THomas. 


CILFALLEN, NEwoastLe Emiyn, S.W., 
Jan. 2, 1905. 


Rev. & pEAR Sir,—It was with no ordinary delight I 
read your article in the Western Mail yesterday and I have 
perused the leader and correspondence thereon in to-day’s, 
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You remark about EH. R. as in command of the Holy Spirit- 
I have often here denounced as blasphemous and also would 
drive the weak minded insane and the doubters to unbelief. 

In a moral sense of view it is objectionable as tending unto 
self admiration and false independency quite unfitting to any 
- faithful service, 

At the great revival (so-called) in 59 & 60 I witnessed it 
one night when Thomas John Cilgerran addressed the meet- 
ing, but first of all allow me to describe T. J.—a thin sallow 
man with bad liver who was under the ire of the Almighty 
for sins he had never committed, naturally melancholy and 
brooded over his complaint thinking it was a judgment for 
his sins. He preached upon the verse “If this is done in the 
green tree what will be done in the dry.” : 

The meeting was ‘“‘ Uproarious.”” When he said quiet my 
brethren it is human feeling temladaw if here yet but the Holy 
Spirit will be here at 8 o’clock—the effect on my mind 
was indescribable I kept my eyes on the clock and when 8 
came I found no difference but left the meeting singing “ Hop 
y deri dando.” 

I doubt very much E. R. would succeed were it not for 
Hilye who I know well of Auld Lang Syne, it is an “ Exploita- 
tion” as the Americans say. I am against gambling of any 
sort but I am afraid it is rampant in Religion these days. 

Excuse my liberty.—Yours truly, 8. Davizs. 


I have written haste for you. 


* 


119 Bure STREET, TREORKY, 
Jan, 31, 1905. 


Dar SiR AND BROTHER IN Curist,—Words can never 
express my thanks to you for your noble and masterly letter in 
to-day’s issue of the Western Mail, in brief Sir believe me your 
letter is voicing the opinion of every true thinking man and 
further I may venture to state that your letter will do yeoman 
Service for the Master. My prayer is may God Bless you and 
keep you and that you shall suffer nothing whatsoever for 
having the courage of your Convictions.—I remain, yours 
_ respectfully, PEpR WILLIAMS. 


Rey. Pretzr Prics, 
Dowlais.. . 
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Tur Howes, Burtta WELLS, 
Jan, 31, 1905. 


Dear Mr. Pricz,—I have just read your article in the 
Western Mail on the ‘‘ Double Revival”? Permit me to thank 
you for your frank and straightforward speaking. For some 
time I have longed to see someone who resided in the zone of 
fire, to rise and repudiate the gross excrescences which are passing 
for the real thing in the Revival in Wales. It is something 
monstrously base to tolerate without protest the barbarous 
falsehoods that are being accepted in the name of Christianity. 
My Dear Sir, we are in for’one of the greatest religious shiftings 
that Wales ever experienced. We will have to fight for the 
progress of religious thought after this as we never fought before. 

Doubtless you will be attacked for your brave and manly 
stand. Believe me, the persecution will come only from the 
clerical bats and owls, and silky gastronomists, who have never 
done anything to advance Cymru ; but have laboured strenuously 
to feather their own nests. 

From all sane and thinking men, who love true Religion 
and who try to augment its forces with intelligent thought 
you will only receive the gratitude you merit. 

God bless you for your stand and bravery. I shall watch 
the papers for the shrieks of the vultures. Meantime I shall 
accumulate facts, to what I already have, and join you in your 
fight for true Christianity. 

With Gratitude for what you have done, and best wishes 
for the future, I would remain very sincerely yours, 

J. Morris-Evans, 
Pastor, Baptist Church. 


Rev. Pretrer Pricer, B.A. Hon., 
Dowlais, Wales. 


2 Brancurt STREET, Dow ats, 
Feb, 4, 1905. 


Duar Sir,—Please accept my deepest sympathy with you 
in your hour of sorest trial. You have won the admiration of 
hundreds of fellow Christians (if that matters any) by your 
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dauntless courage. Oh that the virtue of having the courage 
to express one’s convictions were one that was not so rare. 


“Whom the heart of man shuts out, 
Sometimes the heart of God takes in, 
And fences them all round about 

’ With silence ’mid the world’s loud din.” 


Iam, yours sincerely, 
E. C. Jonzs, 
Rev. Peter Prics, B.A., 
Dowlais. 


Tam ParsonaGe, PontTyaTEs, 
KiIpWELLy, R.S.O., Feb. 3, 1905. 


Dear Sir,—I feel constrained by my own spirit, and by no 
other, to write to you expressing the great pleasure with which 
I read your admirable letter in last Tuesday’s Western Mail. 
I have cut it out, and mean to keep it as the best literature 
_ by far which this “ Revival” has yet produced. Rest assured 
that it is not only the “ spirit-filled,” (small “s”’) who pray 
for you at this juncture. I am only an insignificant one who 
prays for “more power to you.” You have dared “to be a 
Daniel,” but you are not so much alone as the W.M. seems 
to think. 

Would it be too much for me to expect another letter from 
you dealing on this subject, not so much in answer to your 
miserable opponents as to give us something readable and 
digestible.—I am, Dear Sir, your faithful friend and brother in 
Christ, T. THomas, 

Curate in Charge of Pontyates. 


You are quite at liberty to make whatever use you think 
proper of this letter. 


GLANYLLYN ViI~LA, BRYNMAWR PLACE, 
Mazstexa, Jeb. 2, 1905. 
Rev. Pretrer Prices, B.A., 
_ Minister of Bethania Congregational Church, 
Dowlais. 


My ppAr Ray. Srr,—Allow me to heartily congratulate you 
for the manly courage you have shown in so fearlessly expressing 
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your honest conviction of the Revival in Wales, which in my 
opinion is voicing the opinions of the most thoughtful people 
of the Kingdom, never fear, you are in God’s hands. May 
God bless you and Mrs. Price.—From your faithful Friends, 

D. W. and Mrs. THomas. 


St. Cizars, S. WALES, 
Jan. 31, 1905. 


Duar Sir,—Having read your article in the Mail to-day I 
hasten to express my gratitude to you for your courage and 
your exercise of it in coming out against sham and conceit, and 
those of the worst dye. I have followed the account of the 
revival with much sympathy checked by the disgusting actions 
and sayings of some of the most “ prominent revivalists ”’ (sic) 
especially those of Evan Roberts. If a man has ever been 
guilty of blasphemy E. R. is. Had a man under ordinary 
circumstances acted and spoken as he has done at many of the 
meetings that man would have been placed under restraint as 
one unfit to be at large. 

As you anticipate many hard things will be said about you 
but I am quite convinced that your sentiments expressed in 
your article will be echoed by the hearts of all those whose 
opinions are worth while to consider. You have undoubtedly 
touched the spot in the hearts of all really good and honest men. 

May you have the continuance of the courage to uphold 
Truth and light is the prayer of yours very faithfully, 

Davip C. Evans (F.C.S.). 


P.S.—Shall support your views in the Mail. D.C. E. 


Tae Emportum, TREoRKY, 
Jan. 31, 1905. 


Sir,—It gave me great pleasure to read your article in 
to-day’s Western Mail. You have struck the point & there 
are hundreds to-day who believe the same but have not the 
courage to openly and frankly admit so and honestly Evan 
Roberts is a great stumbling block to this Revival as we at 
Treorky found to our cost when we had him. He placed a 
damper on every Meeting. 
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Many thanks for your welcome Article.—Yours, etc., 
J. L. Luoyp. 
Rey. Prtzr Pricsz, B.A. 


Western Mails are bought wholesale here to-day. Yn-dy flaen. 


Toe CONGREGATIONAL CaURCH, 
Curpstow, Jan. 31, 1905. 


My prar Mr. Priczr,—The Mail has just come to hand. 
What an uproar you have created. I hope you are not over- 
whelmed. [I feel I must straight away send word to my old 
fellow-student expressive of my sympathy. I hope you aro 
not cast down by the virulent attacks made upon you. I have 
often felt, and have communicated my feelings to my wife— 
that some of the expressions of Mr. Evan Roberts were sinfully 
presumptuous, I felt so three weeks ago before a word of a 
critical nature was communicated to the Press. I was stayed 
from giving publicity to my impressions only by the fact of 
the great moral uplift accompanying the Revival. 

Pray accept my heartiest sympathy. 

With vivid recollections of the pleasant time spent at Aberys- 
twyth and with every good wish, I remain, yours faithfully, _ 

Sinas CHARLES. 


1, Bank Hawi Terrace, 
Burnuezy, Feb. 4, 1905. 


Dzar Mr. Pricz,—Under such a fire of hostile criticism it 
might give you a little reassurance to receive a chance com- 
mendatory letter among the pile of virulent and caustic ones 
you are receiving. When at home at Christmas I was frequently 
in the company of my friend Mr. G. Hicks—an ardent member 
of your Church—and as he will bear out, expressed myself in 
a similar manner to your letter. : 

Psychologically as you point out every right-minded person 
can see there are grievous blunders in the Revival movement 


which under your analysis is due to the specious form and 


some specimens of which show a consummation of chicanery 
and deceit. I will not trouble you with specific instances for 
-you undoubtedly have noticed the same, and have examples 
on which you can place your finger. “Toying” with the 


Tr 
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Spirit as if it were some corporate being, to be let in at the 
open door, and a mere ancillary being subject to the whim of 
men, and circumscribed by the determination in a vulgar sense 
is surely as you point. out not a Divine revival. Emotion is 
an integral part of each mental state or act, and must be an 
important factor in the present movement but when not co- 
ordinated and correlated with cognition and volition does 
become “‘ froth.” 

I can assure you that your letter has received careful con- 
sideration in these quarters, and to be frank has been criticised 
in a varied manner. The great surprise immediately and obvi- 
ously, for the want of more cogent thought, brought an attack on 
your credentials, perhaps the most puerile of all fallacies. 

Thanking you for your fearless letter, which I thought I 
should like to do in this private letter, and feeling proud 
that this “insidious”? mockery has received a severe check at 
Dowlais, I am, yours sincerely, 

ArTHur LEwIs. 
Rev. Pretrer Prior, B.A., 
Dowlais. 


278, CoNNAUGHT ROAD, - 
HaRuEsDEN, N.W., Feb. 4, 1905. 
Rev. PETER PRICE, 
Dowlais. 


Deak Sir,—I read with interest your remarks upon Mr. Evan 
Roberts, I have hesitated to judge even to myself for fear that 
I might be on the wrong side, but I am bound to say that 
“a picture in the Daily Chronicle of “ Mr. R.” comforting a 

“penitent.” has remained inexpl‘ able to me. It was ap- 
parently a reproduction by phot yraphic process. Mr, Roberts 
stood with hand and eyes raised to heaven and a penitent 
kneeled beside him. I have to-day written to D. C. to ask 
them if it was obtained by a pose of the actors before the Camera. 
I} so, I fear the inference is bad. 

I write this because I see you are being attacked and I have 
not seen this point referred to.—Faithfully yours, 

W. C. CuaRKE, 
Member of the Inst. of Naval Architects, 
Associate Member of Naval Civil Engineers, 
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MR. EVAN ROBERTS COMFORTING A PENITENT. 
(From ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle,” by permission.) 


The photograph in question is inserted here. It was 
a pose before the camera, and reproduced by photo- 
graphic process, and circulated during the Revival. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHILDREN AND THE REVIVAL. 


OnE of the most charming features of the Revival 
was the interest manifested by the children. To them 
it was a great and a solemn reality. * What is the 
matter with dada?” asked a child of eight ; “‘he prays 
in the morning, dinner-time and tea-time, and a lot at 
night.” Not only was the Revival a matter of deep 
and serious concern to them, but they watched the 
eareer of the Revivalist with persistent admiration and 
enthusiasm. They prayed for him both in private and 
in public that God might forgive his sins and “ bend 
him.” They did not like his contortions ; and it is on 
record that some children hurriedly left the chapel and 
ran home in fear and astonishment. The loyalty of 
children to ministers of religion, Sunday-School teachers, 
and to public worshippers, is proverbial. In the days 
when preachers did not receive the same measure of 
respect as they do to-day, when the rougher element 
in the community pelted them with stones, mud and 
rotten eggs, children befriended them. _ . 

During the Revival the children held meetings of 
their own in private houses, in barns, and in some 
instances, even empty pigsties. They sang and prayed 
alternately ; sometimes they prayed together, and were — 
often in tears, and are known to have wept aloud. A 
few of the children had prayers made for them by friends, 
which they committed to memory. These were mostly 
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the children of non-religious parents. Interested parties 
gave them money and gifts of various kinds, and 
chaperoned them from place to place, that they might 
recite their prayers, which they often did with bewitch- 
ing effect. Some had several prayers, others only one ; 
and it was not an unusual thing to see the children in 
groups discussing the merits of their respective prayers. 
There are instances of children, the offspring of religious 
parents, with an inherited knowledge of the Word of 
God, brought up in a church atmosphere, accustomed 
to public worship, who prepared and prayed their own 
prayers. These children would pray for the conversion 
of a mother, a sister, a neighbour, or a friend, and some- 
times for the reclamation of a father or mother. 

“ Dear Lord,” said a child of nine, “save my father, 
who is a drunkard, and my mother, who is a drunkard. 
Save my brother, my two sisters, and please do not 
forget to save the baby.” 

“Our Father who art in Heaven,” exclaimed a girl of 
twelve, “I do not know where my father is, but I know 
where my mother is ; she is at home with a broken heart. 
Thou knowest where my father is. If he is in the 
public-house, go there after him. The public-house is 
not a respectable place ; but, dear Lord, go there after 
him, and bring him here to this meeting and save him.” 

““My father and my mother,” prayed another, “ are 
always drunk. O Lord, give me words to tell them; 
and if they won’t improve, give me strength to say, 
‘Tll have no more of this.’ For Jesus Christ’s sake. © 
Amen.” 

A boy of nine prayed in this fashion : “In school, Lord, 
we have a top line, and we try to follow it. Jesus 
Christ is our top line now: help us to copy it right.” 

Older children were equally interested — children 
between twelve and eighteen—a period of life when the 
critical spirit is in active operation, and when the sense 
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of the marvellous rapidly recedes, and the esthetic 
and ethical value of things asserts itself. They too 
had their own meetings, though most of the part they 
took in the Revival was in public worship. Some of 
them wrote down their prayers and committed them 
to memory. They read their favourite chapters. In 
response to an invitation, they would leave their seats, 
and walk to the front, either to open or to close a meeting. 
Young girls, naturally timid and shy, who had not 
previously spoken or prayed in public, moved by the 
Holy Spirit’s action, voluntarily went forward, some to 
read a chapter, others to pray. 

Here is the story of one youthful soul, thirteen years of 
age. Her prayer was punctuated with sobs and periods 
of hesitancy : “ Lord of heaven, I bless Thee for bringing 
me here to-night, and for giving me the courage to pray. 
I did not think of coming, because I was told that the 
Revival was not a thing for us, children ;_ but something 
in my heart told me to come—that there was something 
for me to hear if I could not do good. We are all glad 
in this new light ; help us to take it with us wherever 
we go. Thou knowest what a good and faithful mother 
I had—a mother who feared the Lord ; and now I hand 
my soul to Thee. Wash it and make it clean. Be asa 
mother would be to us; teach us gently like a mother. 
Task Thee asalittle child. Amen.” ~ 

“ Conversion ” is not the right word to use in reference 
to such cases, neither would “renewal” be a proper word. 

‘It was more of an impression than of a conversion. 
That it was lasting, there can be no doubt. In the 
Autumn of 1907, the Rev. W. Evans, a missionary 
stationed at Madagascar, was announced to address a 
gathering of children at Aberdare. About six hundred 
were present, the great majority of them being under 
the age of thirteen. While waiting for the missionary, 
they had become very restless; and notwithstanding 
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several attempts to quiet them, they were obdurate. 
A friend suggested that they should be asked to sing one 
of the Revival hymns, and he himself started it. The 
transformation in the scene was sudden and complete. 
There was a general and a genuine response. With one 
accord the children sang, taking up the refrain with 
ardour and enthusiasm, and keeping on until the mis- 
sionary arrived. 

The fact that the children were able to reproduce their 
Revival impressions after a lapse of several years, and 
when the original stimulus was absent, clearly shows 
that the impression must have been distinctly and 
vividly formed at first. They could have no imagina- 
tion of sensations they had never experienced. To the 
children the Revival wasa reality. It has become a part 
of their life, and will be a formative factor in their 
future thoughts and the feelings that will govern them. 
It will be in the blood of their unborn children, in their 
nerve-structure, and cast of mind. It isin the blood of 
children that were born during and in the months 
following the Revival. It has coloured their mental 
and moral world, and permanently affected their 
temperament. 

Children are more open to the influence of impressions 
than adults. They may not be able to understand 
impressions, or to moralize upon them, for the reason 
that the discriminating sense is undeveloped ; that is 
the only reason why a child takes up impure as quickly 
as it takes up pure words, and admires a bad picture © 
with the same promptitude as a good one. It is 
easier for a child to retain impressions than to retain 
abstract ideas; and impressions produce feelings. 
The kind of feeling which a child has depends upon 
the kind of impressions it has received in childhood, 
when its life is unstained by guilt. Impressions are 
converted into ideals, and ideals into actions; so 
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the character or quality of the impression is a matter 
of the deepest concern. Our duty is to seek to pro- 
duce those impressions that will engender right feelings. 
This can be done by the power: of suggestion, con- 
versation and example; by the hymns we choose 
for them, the songs we sing, and the addresses we 
deliver for their edification. The first conscious 
acts of the child before the first budding of intelligence 
are necessarily dependent on the feelings. It is really 
the one great starting-point. - 

Tf it is the lot of the child to receive impressions, it 


is the prerogative of the man to impartthem. There is)’ 
no choice in the matter. It is a melancholy, as well asj\ 


a glorious reflection, that a child cannot determine 
the nature of the impressions that will shape its dis- 
position and mould its feelings. That comes within 
the province of parent, teacher and friend. There is 
a sad side to this fixed and arbitrary law. Moreover, 
cognizance must be taken of what is inherent in the 
child’s nature—the infrangible and the inevitable. 
This is the load of responsibility that each parent and 
each generation carries. The key that opens the 
future, the germ in the soil, the spirit that is embalmed 
in the soul of the offspring—this is the mystery of 
the ages, a fact, and an appalling fact, that paralyzes 
the understanding, and fills the imagination with a 
sense of impotency and of failure. Science is now 
busy teaching it as a principle; but long before the 
birth of science it was enunciated in the Bible as a 
law of our being. There is another solemn considera- 
tion: the lower nature with its animal passions seems 
to be endowed with a superfluity of power to transmit 
itself, while the higher nature with its moral passions 
becomes more easily exhausted. Cultivate the animal 
_ passions, and the faculties will reproduce themselves ; 
but cultivate sentiment, and it will exhaust itself, and 
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disappear. You can burn conscience so fiercely that | 
there is little or none of it left for transmission. 
Children of the great are seldom as great as_ their 
parents, for the reason that the excessive use of high 
faculties wears them out, and the offspring appears 
-with a dent where the parent had a predominance. 
This applies with equal force to the spiritual side 
of man. Say, if you like, that it is the exception 
to the one great universal law; say it is inconsistent 
with the theory of evolution; but the examples are 
numerous—so numerous, indeed, that we may almost 
give them the name of laws. Most naturalists are 
agreed that the transmission of acquired qualities is 
unproved. They use the term in a restricted sense ; 
and when so used it denotes the character that appears 
in the individual as the result of use or disuse, or as 
the direct effect of external influence. There is no 
proof, so naturalists think, that character in the sense 
of its being thus acquired is either transmitted or 
transmittable. It is considered possible for acquired 
constitutional changes to be transmitted or to produce 
secondary effects upon the offspring. This theory 
has an attractive and a consoling feature: it frees 
us from the discouraging thought that we are struggling 
against nature in the effort to conquer evil tendencies. 
We need not despair of being able to eradicate defects 
that have no root in the offspring’s nature. 
Psychology has taken up the case of the child more 
seriously than any of the sciences. It is devoting — 
itself to the work of interpretation, which is the most 
difficult of all the branches. It requires the gift of 
observation, it requires understanding, insight, sym- 
pathy, discrimination, and, above all, a scientific 
imagination. It requires more: there must be the 
childhood view of things. This is possible only to 
the trained mind. The memory of a child is not the 
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memory of a man; the need of a child is not the need 
ofaman. There is a difference in understanding, in the 
objects that interest, in imagination, in the sense of 
moral obligation, in motive power, in the capacity 
for response to religious truths, and in the power to 
grasp abstract thoughts. If you wish a child to take in 
or to use a thought, you must embody that thought in 
experience. He needs instruction more than educa- 
tion. To over-stimulate feeling in him is cruel; to 
force it before its normal period is inhuman. Certain | 
types of evangelists measure the value of their work 
among children by their hysterical condition at the 
close of a meeting. They have need to go back 
into the Master’s school. They lack His touch, 
His views and His insight. Children do not see 
what men see, or as men see. Their moral moods 
are not the same. They have their way of looking 
at everything, and they had their own way of looking 
at the Revival—a simpler and a saner way. Their 
prayers differed from those of adults in the fact that 


_ they were shorter. An aged Calvinistic Methodist 


minister, who had participated in the Revival of 
1859, and who was in close touch with that of 1904-5, 
declared it as his opinion that the Revival meetings 
held by the children were the purest and most spiritual 
of all. 

A circus visited Newcastle-Emlyn during the last 


_ Revival. It was then, as it always has been, a great 
- temptation. Children have a chronic hunger for new 


sensations. This is part of their inheritance. What, 
therefore, must have been the force of such a tempta- 
tion to children brought up in a prosaic region, and 
governed by the humdrum of antiquated customs ? 
They were seriously exercised in their mind as to 
whether it would be proper for them, under the cir- 
cumstances, to patronize it.. Frequent conferences 
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were held; at last it was decided to make it a matter 
of prayer. They did not want to ask the advice of 
parents or elders, and they did not desire them to 
interfere in any way. It was to be a prwate prayer- 
meeting for the children. After searching in vain for a 
quiet spot, they resolved to hold their meeting in an 
empty pigsty. Several prayed, and prayed earnestly, 
for the guidance of the Spirit, with the result that 
they were unanimous in their judgment that it would 
grieve the Spirit if they went to the circus. The 
decision was communicated to the young folks of the 
district, and there was a general abstention. 

A little later, a “ merry-go-round” came into the 
town. In the opinion of the children, it was not so bad 
asa circus; but they resolved to hold a prayer-meeting 
in the same empty pigsty. Great was the relief when 
it was announced that the Spirit did not forbid the 
children to patronize the “‘ merry-go-round.” When 
asked the reason why they had chosen such a place for 
their meeting, the answer was that their parents were 
not likely to look for them in an empty pigsty, and 
they did not wish the “ old folks ”’ to intrude. 

There are two things with regard to which children 
are extremely reticent—their fears and their prayers. 
They are often saddened in spirit and have troubles 
that nearly break their hearts. They know terrors of 
which adults have no knowledge, and which they are_ 
not likely to experience even in death. There is an 
infinitely greater mystery in the mind of a child than 
in the mind of a man; and the degree of suffering in 
the mind of the child would be difficult to compass. 
They think about things that the aged would not dare 
to approach. It is supposed that there are not less 
than twenty-three causes of fear, varying from wind 
and darkness, to ghosts and loneliness. As I have 
already stated, some children could not be persuaded, 
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or even forced, to remain in the presence of Evan 
Roberts when he groaned aloud and indulged in those 
physical contortions that were so distressing and 
inexplicable. In the fear-experiences of childhood -we 
have one of the oldest instincts in the history of the 
human soul. Not only is it among the most rudi- 
mentary of the instincts, but the most fugitive and 
most dominant. It is thoroughly independent of in- 
tellectual control. Much of this childhood fear is 
expressed; but chiefly it is unexpressed. Charles 
Lamb, in his Hssays of Elia, says, “‘ Dear little S., who 
of all children has been brought up with the most 
scrupulous exclusion of every taint of superstition, who 
was never allowed to hear of goblin or apparition, or 
scarcely to be told of bad men, or to read, or to hear 
of any distressing story, finds all this world of fear, 
from which he has been so rigidly excluded ab eztra, 
in his own ‘thick coming fancies,’ and from his little 
midnight pillow this nurse-child of optimism will start 
at shapes unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to which 
the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are tran- 
quillity.” 

There are other unexpressed and undiscovered fears 
and griefs from which children suffer, and the suffering 
continues through the range of their mortal life. It 
clings to them in boyhood and girlhood, in manhood 
and womanhood. Mothers they have; but they are 
mothers without the maternal instinct. Childhood 
does not create motherhood, and often does not develop 
it. There are unmarried women in whom the instinct 
is strong, and to whom children flock in trouble. There 
are married women who have not a trace of the instinct. 
within them, and who have not a ray of feeling for 
their offspring. It is a sad and a humiliating truth : 
such have no more knowledge of the individuality of 
their offspring than of the individuality of an Arab 
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child. There is not a single point in their experience, 
whether in thought, feeling, joy, sadness, aspiration, 
ambition or devotional attitude, that the mother has 
ever touched or fathomed, so far apart is she in appre- 
hension, and even in sympathy, for the current of her 
offspring’s thinking. There is a wealth of meaning in 
the saying, ‘“‘ Our friends we choose, but our parents are 
thrust upon us.” “ You have conquered at last,” said 
an austere old Calvin within a week of his own death 
to his son, who was a church dignitary of character 
and eminence. For well nigh forty years the son had 
lived under the shadow of parental non-appreciation. 
So near in blood, and in the most binding of human 
ties, yet so far apart were they in the sweetest and 
holiest of ties—that of admiring love. There had not 
been one tender word in sorrow—not one note of rapture 
when sterling worth was universally recognized. “Pray 
for me,” said the father as he stood on the border-land 
of the unknown world. ‘‘ Now, my son, I know you ; 
now I see the light that is in you.” Slowly, but gently, 
the son nestled to his father, kissed his cold and pallid 
cheeks; then knelt by the bedside and offered the 
prayer that for many long years had throbbed in his 
noble, generous heart. Victory had come at last; 
but none save the great and the good God above knew 
the price that was paid, namely, long years of silent 
suffering and patient waiting. | 

Children are intensely critical in many things, but 
in none more so than in the matter of their spiritual 
self-expression. There is nothing more repulsive to 
them than to be compelled to repeat their little evening 
supplication to satisfy the curiosity of some relation 
or friend. The angel that keeps the unseen watch 
knows the anger and resentment that burn in that 
little heart. The gentleness of motherhood is never so 
Divine as when it excludes from this inner sanctum all 
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that checks the completeness and all that mars the 
purity of youthful devotion. Childhood accepts the 
fact of authority, and even acknowledges its right ; 
but it stipulates that your authority should be of the 
best. It will ask questions, not because it is sceptical 
by nature, but because it wants to know. Children are 
not only curious, but they have an instinctive hunger 
for information and a natural desire to understand. 
Not only do their minds crave for knowledge, but their 
feelings are asking to be educated. Infidels are not 
born, but manufactured. There arerare cases of children 
who, being contaminated by a doubtful environ- 
ment, have begotten agnostic ideas. Suggestions from 
without count for much. The first insight into un- 
belief many a child has had is through the hallucination 
—Biblical and theological—of Sunday-School teachers, 
who labour under the delusion that children are made 
for morals, and not morals for children. Childhood 
does not require any intellectual readjustment. The 
dominant ideas of God and of. human virtue instilled 
into the minds of the young in Sunday Schools by 
misguided teachers are responsible for a good deal of 
the infidelity that is abroad. “I do not believe 
the story about Noah’s Ark that the preacher spoke 
about this morning,” said a girl of ten to her teacher, 
“* for I know that God would not drown people in that 
way.” “J used to be told,” wrote a modern moralist, 
“that if I did certain things, or refrained from doing 
certain other things, God would be displeased with me. 
I was never threatened with hell-fire, for my parents 
were not idiots or criminals ; but the displeasure of God 
was held up to me as a stimulus and a restraint. I 
don’t think I ever believed it. At any rate, I never 
acted upon the~belief, if I had any. I was told that 
God was all-powerful and all-loving, and He seemed to 
me something so big, so stupendous, that I could not 
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believe He would mind my doing all the little things 
that I was bidden so often not to do and that I always 
wanted to do so much. And even if He did, I always 


found that, when I had been guilty of some small 


offence, my parents forgave me, and I reasoned there- 
from that God too would forgive me. I was told so much 
about His love, you see, that I couldn’t doubt that.” 

The teacher that spends half an hour to moralize 
upon the curse of unbelief, as exemplified in the mental 
attitude of the Scribes and Pharisees, to a class of 
young children, may be quite sincere in his intentions ; 
but his point does not touch their experience. Their 
germinal ideas are not affiliated with doubt. The 
normal state of their mind is one of belief. To assume 
the reverse in addressing them is to do them injustice. 
Children are optimistic by nature. They think that 
people believe what they say, and they have consciences 
that might bring envy into the heart of a saint. Their 
simplicity is dignity itself, and they are jealous of all 
that goes with childhood—joy, love,trust and happiness. 
Reverence is native to children; and they are not so 
extravagant in anything as in the use of their imagina- 
tion. They are naturally interested in matters of 
right and wrong: nothing delights them more than 
the Nemesis that overtakes meanness, cruelty and 


hypocrisy. Children have a natural capacity for 


religion ; they have an innate assurance that the world 
is run by a personal God on spiritual lines for a spiritual 
end. Our business is to take due measurement of 
these natural endowments, and to seek to help the 
children to assimilate them into their future life. Force 
the assimilation beyond their experience, or beyond 
their self-control, and your failure is certain. 

Even in heathen lands no one can miss the presence 
of the religious mood in childhood. By the religious 
mood I mean the spirit of love and reverence, the 
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instinct of wonder and worship. Missionaries tell us 
that they can easily secure an audience of a thousand 
children, and that they will listen with respect to what 
is said. Nothing inspires the hearts of these mis- 
sionaries more than to hear their words of approval 
and admiration of the salient features in the life of 
Christ as presented to them, it may be, for the first 
time. The first great task of these men who labour in 
the border-land of civilization is to find the spring of 
sympathy—the point of mutual interest. It depends 
upon their tact, insight and discrimination. They may 
find it in a rite or in the alleged attributes of an idol. 
I have been privileged to visit Indian reservations in 
the Western States of America, and I found a tradi- 
tional interest in the life of Abraham. The affiliation 
was in his Orientalism—the nomadic and adventurous. 
The negroes I saw in Alabama had no such affiliation, 
for the reason that there was nothing akin to their 
experience in the romantic career of the man who at the 
age of seventy-five left kindred, home and fatherland, 
at the bidding of God, for an untried life and an unknown 
land. The same principle applies to every tribe, and 
every race, of every colour and every continent. Send 
the message over every sea, and into every clime, 
but send it in terms that will evoke their personal 
interest ; then you may build your superstructure 
upon that interest. The take-it-or-leave-it kind of 
preaching, or teaching, has nothing to say in defence 
of itself. It does not create sympathy, it does not 
persuade, and does not convince. You cannot brow- 
beat men into the Kingdom; but you can win them. 
The urgency of the message may burn like a fire in 
your bones; but if you have either lost, or forgotten, 
or have never learned, the right way of approach to 
those whom you seek to enlighten and to convert, 
your labours are in vain, 
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Look at the principle in the light of Sunday-School 
teaching. What does it imply? It imposes upon us 
the obligation to take into consideration the idio- 
syncrasies, mental aptitude, affections and experiences 
of children. It is useless and unnatural to think only 


of the man in the boy and the woman in the girl. The © 


child-nature is the first consideration; and you must 
take it as it is and where it is. Do not seek to impart 
into its mind what it cannot assimilate, and do not 
present it through a conventional phraseology only 
for adults. ‘Oh, dogo on,” said a child of seven to her 
teacher ; ‘I can understand so much better when you 
don’t explain.”” There was both candour and philosophy 
in that observation. The child was naturally capable 
of feeling and of receiving profound spiritual intima- 
tions, but was incapable of receiving them through 
the prejudices and theological predilections of an 
adult. We shall have to make more concessions to 
childhood if we wish to retain it for the service and glory 
of God. We shall also have to give up explaining to 
children what we do not understand ourselves. In 
other words, we must cease to be metaphysical. The 
artificial and the complex bewilders them ; but they 
have an inborn capacity for what is deep in feeling 
and spiritual in purpose. The interest of the child is 
of greater importance than the fate of hereditary 
dogmas, ethical abstractions and church catechisms. 
The wonder is that children are not more restless 
and impatient than we find them. 

Beyond and above this is the question of personality. 
What we teach is important, and how we teach it is 
important ; but greater than either is the subtle and 
potent power of example. What comes out of a man’s 
mouth may be forgotten; but what comes out of his 
life will never be forgotten. Childhood has an inherent 
sense of justice. It may not agree with your inferences 
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or with your method of instruction; but character 
it will always respect. There are two ways of standing 
at the head of a class ; there are two ways of performing 
the office of deacon or pastor—an official way and a 
Christly way. The position in each case involves 
a duty as well as a right. Christ spent thirty years to | 
prepare for a ministry that lasted only three and a half. 
We spend three years to prepare for a ministry that 
lasts a lifetime. The lesson 1s something; so is the 
sermon ; but the personality behind both is everything. 
Trumbull has given a story that adds considerable 
flavour and force to this point. A man who was starting 
a Sunday School in the Wild West set to work to hunt 
up pupils. Having found a small boy, he sat down 
beside him, and invited him to join. “ We are going 
to have a nice school,” he said, “‘ and we want all the 
boys to be in it. Yowll come and join us to-night, 
won't you?” “‘No!” was the emphatic and abrupt 
reply. The missionary was not a man to be easily 
discouraged ; so he took out a pictorial paper from 
his pocket, and, putting his arm tenderly around the 
little fellow, he showed the paper, and explained the 
pictures, adding that papers like that would be given 
to the scholars of the new Sunday School, and that 
attractive books would be lent to them also. “ You'll 
come and get some of those papers and books, won’t 
you ?” he said confidently. But again the emphatic 
“No!” was the boy’s only answer. That did seem 
a little discouraging; but the missionary tried once 
more. He was a sweet singer, and he thought he would 
try the power of music on the boy. After singing a 
few verses, he looked down on the little fellow without 
a doubt as to the result of this trial, and said heartily, 
“‘ There, we’re going to have such singing as that in the 
Sunday School. Won’t you come and hear it and 
learn to sing for yourself?” ‘“‘ No!” was the resolute 
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reply. Then the man was discouraged. He had found 
one inaccessible boy ; so he rose from his place on the 
log to go his way, leaving the boy sitting there. “Say,” 
called the boy, as the missionary moved off, “‘ are you 
going to be there?” “ Yes,” replied the missionary. - 
“‘ Then I'll come,” responded the boy. 

I have endeavoured to show that children are no 
naturally separated from God. Are they naturally 
separated from the Church? Do they, in virtue of their 
birth, belong to the devil or to Christ ? Our fathers 
objected to children being admitted as members; true, 
there were isolated exceptions, as in the case of Dr. 
Griffith John ; but the rule was general. They based 
their objection upon the fact that children were unable 
to give specific answers to specific questions on Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the Atonement, the Holy Spirit, and 
the historical work of Christ. The children were taught 
to feel that they were in the sight of God, and of the 
Church, little prodigals. Bands of Hope, evangelistic 
services, and other special provisions, were made, not 
merely to keep them from temptation, but to impress 
them with a sense of their sin, and to fit them for Church- 
fellowship. Children were choked with the feeling of 
evil—personal evil. It took away from some the con- 
sciousness of there being any good in them, and it 
prevented others from continuing in a religious direc- 
tion. The attitude of the Church tended rather to 
irreligion than to religion. I quote here literally from a 
letter that gives a typical instance of the mischief in- 
volved in the old classification of children :— 


‘Tam now forty-four years of age, and for five years 
have held the office of deacon in a Welsh Congregational 
Church in Glamorganshire. For four years I was the 
secretary of our Sunday School. My parents were 
faithful and consistent members of the same church. 
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From my childhood I was taught to interest myself in 
every good movement, such as the Band of Hope, 
literary societies, young men’s gatherings, and the 
_ circulating prayer-meetings held in the homes of the 
sick and the bereaved. The Bible wasmy book. Christ 
was my Guide. I cannot say when I began to love 
Him; but I knew that I did love Him, and that He 
was my Friend and Saviour. My mother-church was 
my second home. Its services and people were part 
and parcel of my life; the only college that I was privi- 
leged to enter, was our Sunday School. At the age of 
thirteen, my teacher, in the presence and hearing of the 
class one Sunday afternoon, asked me if I did not con- 
sider it was time for me to give my heart to Christ, and 
to become a member of the church. I cannot describe 
the shock that such a question gave me. I told my 
teacher that my heart did belong to Christ, that I could 
not remember a time when it did not, and that I was 
always under the impression that I was in the church, 
and that the church was bone of my bone and blood of 
my blood. At this moment our pastor, the Rev. Edward 
Roberts, appeared on the scene, for it was his custom to 
visit as many of the classes as he could every Sunday. 
My teacher repeated the request he had made to me, 
and my reply. Great was my anxiety as to what Mr. 
Roberts would say, for he was a man of knowledge and 
experience. Great also was my relief when he said that 
IT had given a sensible and a proper answer. He then 
went on to say that it was between the age of twelve 
and eighteen that the Church usually lost its grip upon 
the young, and he wished that some more appropriate 
provision could be made for them during this important 
period. Children, he continued, who were born in the 
Church, and who never knew what it was not to love 
Christ and to take Him as their Guide, should not be 
looked upon as ‘ out-sides,’ but ‘in-sides.’ Eventually, 
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however, I was formally received into Church-fellowship. 
Two questions were put to me by my pastor: first, 
would I promise to be faithful to the example of Christ ? 
second, would I undertake to be loyal to the rules and 
mission of the Church? I replied in the affirmative, 
‘whereupon he said, ‘ Continue to walk in the light.’ As 
to ‘ conversion,’ as the term is commonly understood, 
and as to ‘ pangs of conscience,’ I never felt them. Yet 
I am certain that I am now, as I was always, a disciple 
of Christ: my hope is in Him. Were it not for the 
wise and timely words of my minister in that class, on that 
Sunday afternoon, it is more than possible that I would 
have drifted away, and lost touch with those holy in- 
fluences which were instilled into me at my birth, and 
of which I was always conscious. My formal entrance 
into the Church did not mean any change in the state of 
my mind or heart. I was going through a form that 
was then considered necessary, before I would be con- 
sidered to belong to Christ.” 


There has been a great change in the mental attitude 
of the Church in relation to children. It has been 
coincident with the change that has taken place in the 
attitude not only of England, but all English-speaking 
countries. Fifty years ago and more, in the status and 
opportunities of childhood, what a contrast! In the: 
eyes of the law, in the home, and in the social life of 
various races, how different! The written thought of 
the mind of man is as heavily underlined here as any- 
where in the domain of reform. What a miserable thing 
it was, half a century ago, to bea child! What an ex- 
cellent thing it is to-day! Yet, notwithstanding the 
immense difference in opportunity, it is a patent fact 
that the young of to-day are far inferior to their an- 
cestors, in courage, strength of character, originality, 
and mental grasp. Compare the boy of the twentieth 
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century with the boy of the eighteenth. True, there is 
much that is calculated to give pleasure and to impart 
hope. Beneath the sublime impertinence that modern 
scholasticism has produced, and which was as unrespon- 

_ sive to Revival influences as the most confirmed types of 
cynical indifference, there is a great deal that is of good 
report and lovely in the youth of this period. Some 
children are more responsive to religious appeals than 
others, due partly to temperament, due partly to our 
method of approach. But the quickest response is not 
always the deepest, nor the most permanent. There 
may be such a thing as an unknown and unexpressed 
conviction in childhood. It is possible for them to feel 
what they cannot comprehend, and to experience what 
they cannot define. Many do. To make the expression 
of a purpose, the test of membership for the young, is an 
injustice to them, and a deviation from the ideal that 
Jesus set before us. If children are out of the Church 
by nature and in virtue of the order of their years, how 
is it possible to understand or to justify the attitude of 
Christ ? He did not look for a purpose. Are we to look 
for it? If so, where? In mere attendance? God 
forbid. An expressed purpose is one thing ; a conscious 
purpose is another. The latter may exist, and often 
does, when the first is wanting, and wanting through ¢ 
the variation of mood, and the lack of a demonstrative ’, 
temperament. Churches should no longer expect a> 
child to come by the way of creed, or the way of con-\, 
version, aS conversion is commonly understood. No 
word has been so misapplied, and more blasphemy has \ 
been committed in its holy name than in the name of * 
liberty. Bigots and tyrants have, in the name of 
freedom, trampled underfoot brave and pious souls that 
could not, and would not, subscribe to their shibboleth. 
The age of liberty was the tyrant’s opportunity. The 
fair name of conversion has likewise been sullied and its 
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record tarnished by the uses to which it has been put, 
the passions that have been attributed to it, and the 
unholy ends for which it has been utilized, in times of 
convulsion and excitement, by men who neither felt its 
power nor understood its meaning. Give me.the word 
_“‘goodness”’ for childhood : it is sweeter, better, more 
natural and truer to the history, to the instincts and 
spiritual impulses of childhood. Bring childhood to 
the sunshine ; let the Church recognize it as an integral 
part of its life, both moral and organic ; give it shelter 
from the frost and cold of unbelief. Why seek to be wiser 
than Jesus? Why try to improve upon His example ? 
The Book that is, by the common consent of all civilized 
races, the greatest of the books that have appeared since 
the birth of man, pauses in its course to note the fact, 
that the Personality that stands out-in this, as in every 
other age, the Greatest and the Purest, stooped down to 
pick up a child and lift it into His arms, because he saw 
in that child the type of the moral and mental! attitudes 
for which He is looking to-day in the adults of this genera- 
tion. For the consummation of this ideal, Christ com- 
mands the consecration of power, of knowledge and of 
ambition. To this end the Church was organized, the 
ministry instituted, and our Lord gave His life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PastoR AND THE REVIVALIST, 


HERE we have two distinct types—the abnormal and 
the normal. An over-exclusive attention to the one 
is aS unscriptural as an over-exclusive attention to the 
other. The Revivalist stands as the symbol of the 
soul-shattering experience, when the sceptical and 
the indifferent are suddenly transformed into believing 
and spiritually-minded men. The pastor represents 
that form of Christian experience that has been moulded 
from childhood by religious ideals, developing itself 
quietly and unostentatiously, being unconscious of 
any violent break with old beliefs and habits. In the 
former there have been no anticipatory adaptations, 
while in the latter the taking of discipleship is the 
natural outcome of both conscious and unconscious 
preparation in thought, spirit and life. The danger is 
lest each should labour under the tyranny of his own 
type. The Church of God is indebted to both. To 
regard the one as necessarily unreal and harmful, 
because it is often followed by disappointing reactions 
‘and a reversion to a harder and more indifferent type 
of life, would be as unchristian and wanting in judgment, 
as to question the validity and usefulness of that 
spiritual experience that is not the result of a sudden. 
and dramatic change, and that is not able to date the 
beginning or to specify the process. 

During the Revival the abnormal was paramount, 
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its higher claims to spiritual worth were widely em- 
phasized. The pastor, as a representative of the 
normal type of religious experience, was practically 
regarded as an alien in the Commonwealth of Israel. 


_ The prevailing sentiment was expressed in the prayer 


of the man who thanked the Lord that He had shunted 


- the ministers on to the side line. I never heard a 


word from the Revivalist in public in recognition of 
the Welsh ministry, nor saw a single act that showed 


appreciation of their position. David Morgan, - 


Ysbytty, the Revivalist of 1859, availed himself of the 
services of ministers. He acknowledged their place 
in the making of Welsh religious life. I hold no brief 
in their defence. Perhaps they have not always done 
their duty or their best. Who does? But taking a 
general view of the Welsh pulpit for the last quarter 
of a century, I am convinced that it 1s a great pulpit 
—great in its conception, theme, aim, and eloquence, 
and, generally speaking, great in its spirituality. 

Take the Calvinistic side of it. Blessed be the name 
of Dr. Thomas Charles Edwards! Was not he a 
great scholar, a great preacher and a highly spiritually- 
minded man? Dr. Owen Thomas was a prince, not 
only in the pulpit, but among men, tender, pure and 
childlike. Principal D. Charles. Davies of Trevecca 
was a veritable prophet of God. Then there is that 
picturesque divine, the Rev. Edward Matthews of 
Ewenny : did his wonderful brain exist for nothing ? 

In the Congregational body we had Dr. John Thomas 
of Liverpool. When Dr. Joseph Parker heard him 
preach, he confessed that he felt rebuked. I heard 
him when he was like a consuming fire. Did not 
thousands in the North and the South glory in his light ? 
Dr. Herber Evans was a man of great spiritual power, 
as well as an eloquent and persuasive preacher. And 
what shall I say of the genial Dr. Thomas Rees of 
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Swansea, and the Rev. Thomas Jones, “the poet 
preacher ” 2 

Neither have the Baptists left themselves without 
witnesses. The Rev. Evan Thomas of Newport en- 
riched and adorned the Welsh pulpit, and raised the 
standard of preaching in the Principality. The Rev. 
John Jones (Mathetes) may be placed among those 
who have permanently benefited the race. No one 
could come in contact with the Rev. Thomas Thomas, 
D.D., of Pontypool, without being inspired and stimu- 
lated to higher things. -He was a saint of God, and a 
man who did much for the educational advancement 
and spiritual regeneration of Wales. Then there is 
the Rev. R. D. Roberts of Llwynhendy ; no preacher 
knew his Bible better, while his eloquence on occasions 
was superb, and his control over his audience remark- 
able. 

Among the Wesleyans it is enough merely to mention 
the name of the Rev. John Evans (Eglwysbach)—a 
godly soul, eloquent, enthusiastic, and with a heart 
full of grace and of truth. 

The Episcopalian Church, which has not the reputa- 
tion of having encouraged the pulpit quality among its 
clergy, need not stand back abashed. Dean Howell 
was the nation’s property. He was luminous with the 
light of true genius, practical, patriotic and highly 
spiritual ; one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
the age to which he belonged. Archdeacon Griffiths 
of Neath was one of the great lights of his day. He did 
as much as any man to popularize his church, and to 
make its life effective among the masses. He was, 
moreover, a beautiful character, with a broad and 
comprehensive mind—a peacemaker and a true servant 
of God. The last, but not the least, of those whose 
names [I shall mention is Dean Edwards of Bangor—a 
man skilful in the use of the sword—a gladiator and an 
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iconoclast. In character, ability, sincerity, and attain- 
ments, he is comparable to any Welshman of his age 
and generation. 

These men, and other compatriots we could name, 
left substantial legacies behind them—not denomi- 
national but national legacies. They gave us com- 
-mentaries, erected churches, and extended the bound- 
aries of our freedom ; they regenerated and remoulded 
our system of education, breathed into our history 
and our social politics the animation of their own 
enthusiasm. They put steel into the blood of the 
people. They gave us ideas, and planted those ideas 
in many minds, and fertilized them there through the 
power of their personality. Herein is the basis of 
all reformation, and these men were reformers; not 
merely preachers, but forerunners of movements that 
placed the Principality on its feet and increased its 
prestige among the nations. 

These men are as much a part of Wales as Cader 
Idris or Plynlimon. Men born of faith, courage 
and tears, they knew the tragedy of hard conditions, 
stern toil and austere poverty. For a mere pittance 
the majority of them preached sermons worthy of the 
best traditions of the Welsh pulpit. Generosity is not a 
strong Cambrian quality. There was a time, and there 


are men who live to bear witness to the fact, when the ~ 


masses of the Welsh people regarded the acceptance of 
money for preaching as a sin. When payment was 
made it had to be done very privately. When the 
preacher had finished, the treasurer of the Church would 
approach him very cautiously and thrust a few shillings 
into the space of the fist behind the small finger. This 
method of payment became known in Welsh as 
“Degwm cildwrn.” The celebrated Kilsby Jones 
was once approached in this manner by a certain farmer 
who was a deacon of a church noted for its meanness. 
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The hero of Garth Madryn understood the situation, 
and he was anxious to have his say. ‘“‘ What is it?” 
asked Kilsby. “‘ Well,” answered the man, ‘“‘ I want to. 
pay you.” “Then if you do,” said Kilsby, “‘ pay me 
_ openly likea man. I have done my work, and am not 
ashamed to receive my due.” 
The present generation of preachers in Wales receive | 
princely incomes as compared with their predecessors. 
There were no conveniences for travelling in those 
days, and very little comfort. They had to walk long 
distances or ride on horseback across the valleys or over 
the mountains, in order to reach distant localities, 
only to receive the sum of two shillings and sixpence, as 
Christmas Evans once did for his pulpit services. Wales 
is willing to pay, and pay well, for a song, but she grudgés 
to pay for.asermon. Voice-power receives quite as 
mutch as its due, but brain-power has to live on 
platitudes and encomiums. Musicians and singers have 
reaped a fair harvest out of the Principality, though 
they have contributed but very little to the thought- 
power of the nation. They do not patronize our litera- 
ture, or take any interest in anything beyond their own 
welfare. Wales is not a poor country. Its poverty is 
on the surface. Some of the finest mansions in England 
were built with money made in the Principality. Some 
of the wealthiest publishing firms have made their 
fortunes out of the blood and brains of men who died in 
the arms of poverty. One of the best-known and most 
beautiful writers of Welsh prose and simple verse died 
recently in the Ffestiniog Workhouse. I refer to Richard 
Owen, better known by his bardic title, “Glaslyn.” +A 
living Welsh author of note confessed in a public speech 
a few months ago that he knew what it was to be in 
need of daily bread. A nation should be judged not by 
the number of great men in it, but by the treatment 
they receive. There is enough and to spare of Welsh 
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enthusiasm, but little of Welsh gratitude. There are 
men in the English ministry at this hour who receive 
handsome salaries, but who while in the Principality 
had a very meagre existence. There are left in the, 
country men of equal power who do not receive as 
much in salary as an ordinary mechanic, or the un- 
skilled workmen, who are members of their churches. 
Schoolmasters in our public schools receive incomes that 
exceed the salaries of some of our most brilliant preachers 
in Wales by fifty per cent., and still they are dissatisfied. 
How some of our Nonconformist ministers are able to 
rear large families, build up libraries, and contribute out 
of their necessities to various charitable causes, is a 
mystery. ‘Their churches have been as dear to them as 
their life, and with a godly care they cared for them ; 
but they are disgracefully paid. Money goes by leaps 
and bounds into educational channels, for the upkeep 
of officials, directors and inspectors, while the men who 
created these positions, and who cut the educational 
furrows, have to be content with a bare existence. 
During the Revival they were counted as nothing. 
Not a word of appreciation did they receive when 
, emotionalism was at its height. They are still suffering. 
For ministers as a class Evan Roberts had not.a.single 
word of appreciation, though the harvest was the fruit 
orttie at that they and their predecessors had planted. 
They were in the Revival of 1904-5. The oak which | 
waves in our forest to-day derives its form and species 
from the acorn that dropped from its remote ancestors 
» under whose shade the Druids worshipped. The present 
takes its cast from the past, and the future will take its 
cast from the present. There is a continuity, not only 
of existence, but of moral and spiritual life. The spirit 
of one generation broods upon the spirit of another. 
In the ideals of to-day we see the aspirations of to- 
morrow. 
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‘The same unsympathetic attitude was assumed by 
Evan Roberts towards aged Christians. In his presence 
young men deprecated the restraining influence of the — 
old, and actually prayed for their conversion, and, in 
some instances, even their removal by death. They 

were referred to in terms of reproach. It was thought 
that they had outlived their day and usefulness. This 
side of the Revival was not noticed in the press reports. 
Indeed, so highly coloured and manufactured were 
many of the press accounts of certain meetings that 
when one read the account of a meeting he had attended 
he felt it was a very different thing from what he had 
seen. The insolence that the young were encouraged 
to cultivate towards the aged may be classed as one of 
the saddest features of the Revival of 1904-5. Milton 
said that “they also serve who only stand and wait.” 
This is peculiarly true-of the old. They help without 
being aware of it, shielding and inspiring. The longer 
they hold on to life, the longer they make life seem to all 
the living who follow. Every decade is a defence of 
the one next behind it. These men represented the 
old-fashioned steady flame ; they were versed in the art 
of steady advance, hanging on from day to day until 
next year, and the next, their pious hearts continuing 
to beat their rhythm of purpose. The one vital differ- 
ence between their enthusiasm and the enthusiasm that 
marked the spectacular forced march of the Revival 
was the difference of sustained force. In their quiet, 
subdued life, these men also had caught glimpses of the 
land that is very far off ; and their vision of it took the 
sting from their toil and grief. Their eyes often grew 
weary with watching, and their hearts were often heavy 
because the night of sin had tarried solong. Enthusiasm 
is good, but. purpose is better, for purpose feeds on 
principle and conviction, and its grip is mighty. To- 
morrow enthusiasm may falter and fail, its tears are all 
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shed, its last cry uttered, and its last song sung; but 
purpose holds forcefully on its way through cloud and 
sunshine. It is a common saying that no two men see 
the same rainbow in the same way, and each has his own 
view-point, which no other can absolutely share. This 


- is a lesson we need to learn, for it is a fact of deep and 


a 


wide significance as regards the application of religious ex- 
perience in its individual, social and collective relations. 

John Henry Newman wrote with an invincible 
certainty of his own outward conversion when a lad 
of fifteen. Back of all that Oliver Cromwell achieved 
for civil rights and religious liberty in England lies 
the turning-point of his life, when he was overwhelmed 
with a consciousness of his own sin, and when God 
in His mercy gave him deliverance. Dr. Chalmers 
went through this personal Pentecost ; and it was the 
main secret of that saving influence that he afterwards 
exercised upon others. When the new experience 
came to him, he was a man who had true ideas of 
morality based on the Socinian doctrine. He was a 
man of great power, of great imagination; and he had 
all the qualifications necessary to make him a leader 
of his age in the Christian Church. But an after- 
experience of enlightenment came to him, and the 
danger of rooting himself upon a mere morality dawned 
upon his soul. He wrestled in distress of mind, was 
convicted of sin, and was brought out of darkness into 
great light. Professor W. T. Davidson, in his Christian 
Interpretation of Iafe, quotes the testimony of a con- 
verted Lancashire drunkard :-— 

“Religion has changed my home, my heart, and, 
as you can all see, it has even changed my face. I 


hear some of these London men call themselves ‘ Posi- 


tivists.’ Bless God, I am a Positivist. I am positive 


God, for Christ’s sake, has pardoned my sins, changed 


my heart and made me a new creature.” 
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Revival literature is replete with concrete examples 
of instant transitions from a sinful, sorrowing condition | 
to the triumphant consciousness of forgiveness through 

the blood of Jesus Christ. These are facts, and facts 
of tremendous importance. The Revival of 1904-5 
supplied us with many instances of similar conflicts 
and deliverances. The facts cannot be controverted. 
But what can be controverted is the assumption that 
the unrestrained indulgence in a riot of emotional 
extravagance that accompanied such cases possessed 
any essential spiritual significance. That it was re- 


_ garded at the time as evidence of the reality of the 


conversions there can be no dispute. The mechanism 
of a process was glorified; it became the really one 
significant thing in the history of the Revival. How it 
happened was the one supreme consideration. It was 
the criterion by which to measure the force of the 
moral energy that the Revival had imparted into 
the religious life of the day. It was this feature of the 
Revival that attracted so much of the attention of the 
public press. The business side of the Revival over- 
shadowed the ethical. The people craved for sensation- 
alism, and they had it. “It is not my business,” said 
one editor, “‘to tell the truth, but to interest the people ; 
and if I interest them, I have succeeded.’ But the 
feature was repellent to many, and it helped to arrest 
the progress of the movement. The vast majority of 
the disciples of Christ are they who can testify that 
they know not the time when the love of God came into 
their hearts. They knew it as they knew their mother's 
love. They felt before they could explain. Coin- 
cident with the approach of manhood and womanhood 
there came a growing sense of God’s goodness and an 
increasing consciousness of the fact that they belonged 
to Christ. It is time that evangelical Christianity 
should give a fuller recognition to this type of religious 
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experience. Sudden conversion was the exception, 
and not the rule, among early Christians. It has been 
claimed that the converse is true; but over against 
those instances, of which St. Paul is the pre-eminent 
type, stands the fact that the great mass of early Chris- 
-tlans were brought into the Kingdom without noise 
or without violence. Christian theology has given 
excessive prominence to the Pauline type; but the 
New Testament is not so exclusive in its definition. 
‘¢ New birth ”’ is not the only figure used by the inspired 
writers ; and it would not be a suitable expression for 
the great majority of Christian believers to-day. 

There are men whose temperaments make conversion 
by upheaval and convulsion a necessity : they have to 
be shocked into contact with reality ; but such con- 
versions must not be taken as the most sincere and 
lasting. To this truth the last Revival bears unmis- 
takable witness. Some of the saddest reactions have 
resulted from the most pronounced cases. There is 
only one salvation, but many types—moral, spiritual, 
intellectual and practical; and this diversity calls for 
emphatic recognition on the part of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. We are all so different by nature that we 
require different types of men to reach us. A frank 
and definite denial of the value and place of the normal 
experience in the work of the ministry, and the life of 
the churches, would be better than the grudging acknow- 
ledgment that has done so much to discourage the 
work of Christian teachers, and to place the emotional © 
above the ethical. I do not disregard the value of 
emotion, for no man is well-educated who has not in 
his intellect the colour and the warmth that the emotion 
gives. Reason, on the other hand, is the guide and 
educator of emotion. Emotion is a tonic, while agony 
is a depressant. Emotion has intellectual value in the 
sense that it excites interest ; and education is really 
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the science of interesting. Ifa child becomes interested 
in a subject, his progress in that subject will be limited _ 
only by his capacity. A strong current of emotion 
underlies much of the best scientific work of to-day. 
I am referring to the need for the culture of emotion—a 
culture that would serve as a check upon that morbid 
sentimentalism that was so prominent a feature of the 
Revival. Emotion then existed simply for itself. It 
was not controlled or related to higher ends; but 
fondled, nursed, hugged and used until it burned itself 
away. Results were measured by the hysterical con- 
dition of the people. A simple psychological peculiarity 
was elevated into a position that it was never destined 
to occupy, and given a spiritual significance to which 
‘it was not entitled. The Revivalist himself seemed 
to look in that direction for the evidence of the Divine 
Influence. He glorified the unusual and the irregular, 
the loud and sudden burst, as if it were more real, more 
fruitful and more bountiful of blessing than the religious 
life of those who had not been the recipients of in- 
‘stantaneous grace. It engendered a sort of spiritual 
pride that was as pernicious as it was subtle. It pro- 
duced a censorious disposition among this class of con- 
verts. Moved by an overweening estimate of them- 
selves, they rushed to the front, right into the pulpit, 
and into the administration of holy things. They put 
themselves forward, and the churches supported them, 
as guides to others in matters of conscience. The 
were recognized as fit to exhort, teach and preach. 
But wicked men, even when truly converted, are not, - 
except in very rare cases, qualified to be public instruc- 
tors in moral matters, or to act as guides to others, for 
the reason that it is the nature of sin that it robs a man 
of moral stamina and destroys the fibre of his better 
parts. This accounts for the fact that so many of the 
most conspicuous cases have broken down, Men who 
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had wallowed in sin for years acted as censors of those 
whohad been religious fromchildhood because of a differ- 
ence in the process. This was one of the ugliest weeds 
that grew up during the Revival. Undoubtedly, many of 
those converts had been pierced by asense of the heinous- 
~ ness of their course and character. But sin is not curable 
atonce. It is not to the soul what dirt is to the hand—a 
thing that water can cleanse ina moment. Nevertheless, 
it would be no exaggeration to say that the narration 
of individual experience was one of the most important 
factors in the spread of the Revival. These experiences 
were like messages from another world. There was . 
more gospel in them for the converted than a minister 
could preach in a year. Men testified to their fellow- 
men how God had shown. them the evil of their heart, 
how the spell of sin had been broken, and how, through 
the mercy of the Lord Jesus, they had been brought 
out of darkness into light. There was something more 
than fascination in it. The spiritual fate of many was 
settled by the recital of these experiences—the wrest- 
ling, the labour, the darkness and the light that super- 
vened. It caused hope, desire and holy ambition for 
higher things in the souls of those who heard them. 
It also created a curious and morbid desire in others 
for a similar experience. People felt that they ought 
to have, and must have, one of those supereminent, 
scenic, pictorial and tragic conversions. Dramatic — 
awakenings had upon them the Divine signet, so the 
common thought ran. Among the young the desire 
developed into a passion. Those who had not gone 
through such experiences were regarded with some sort 
of suspicion. “ You a Christian,” they said, “and 
have been not convulsed?” ‘ You a follower of the — 
Lord Jesus Christ, and have not been plunged into 
the abyss of despair?” ‘You a branch of the True — 
Vine, and have not been swayed and tossed by the — 
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mighty rushing wind?” It was in this arrogant and 
very familiar manner the converts interrogated their | 
neighbours and invaded the personality of those who 
had been brought into the Kingdom in tranquillity. The 
interrogation was carried on without the slightest 
respect for the claims of others. Men never phosphoresce 
until they experience intense feeling. Fervour in feeling 
is good and a necessity of: religion. Many are they 
who fail in the race for want of intensity. There are 
certain characteristics that cannot be developed or 
manifested without this fervour, though the average 
Christian is afraid because the world calls it ‘“ fanati- 
cism”; but when a man of the world has a good thing 
in hand in the way of business, then we have some 
idea of what intensity means. He has enough and to 
spare of it himself when he is about to make a bargain. 
The difference between the intensity of the lower 
passion and the intensity of the moral sentiment is, that 
the former wears the man out, grinds the very fibre 
of his being, while the latter nourishes and strengthens 
him. Great emotion, when not related to deeds, is 
wasted, and paralyzes the fountain out of which it 
‘springs. The essential difficulty of the Revival was 
that men were not directed to do what their emotions 
indicated. Emotionalism in itself became the expres- 
sion and symbolism of true spiritual life. It was one 
of the problems that the Revival created, but failed 
to solve. Not that experimental knowledge is of no 
value. Even the pulpit was not meant to be sub- 
stituted for the living experience of the Church. Its: 
real value consists in reporting the actual experimental 
life of the Church, or in representing it as the subject- 
matter of discourse. All great pulpits have become 
great in virtue of the fact that they have carried their 
doctrine forward to the point of application in actual 
experience. The sad part is, that there are such rich 
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fountains of experience in the Church that the pulpit 
fails to discover and to utilize, and the presence of which 
even the good people themselves do not seem to realize. 
This is the reason that prayer-meetings and society- 
meetings in general are so dull ana ins.pid. They are 
- often a burden, always automatically done, always 
carried on in the same fashion. The only providence 
they seem to recognize is the providence of custom. 
The churches have yet to learn that the New Testa- 
ment grants every Christian man and every Christian 
society utter liberty‘in the matter of devotion. It is 
melancholy to reflect what rich experiences the Church 
still keeps under lock and key. It partly explains why 
there is so little of moral exaltation in the service and 
preaching of this hour. We are told in the-Book of 
Acts how, under the apostles’ teaching and preaching, 
the jugglers and sorcerers brought and burned in the 

ublic market-place books and various instruments 
of their folly, valued at a great sum. There are men 
now living who have seen large masses in Wales seized 
with a spirit of Divine afflatus and inspiration under 
the preaching of ministers now dead and gone. Judged 
by the standard of this hour, they would be regarded as 
uneducated. It is doubtful whether the Rev. William 
Rees, D.D. “ Hiraethog”; the Rev. R. Thomas “ Ap 
Fychan”; the Rev. E. Matthews of Ewenny; the Rev. 
R. D. Roberts, Llwynhendy ; the Rev. John Thomas, 
D.D., of Liverpool; and Christmas Evans, could have 
passed the London Matriculation, or even a bishop’s 
examination for entrance into the Mother-Church. 
There are very many who have passed it with ease and 
with honour. It was simply wonderful how they could 
manipulate their Greek roots and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the usual weary round; but so ironic is 
the dispensation of Providence that they lived and 
died in obscurity, forgotten both of earth and of heaven, 
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Christmas Evans would probably not be able to stand 
the test for a Welsh B.A. or B.D. They who can, and 
have, are many in number; but what of them? With 
__ the exception of a few, they have no personal authority, 
no power of compelling belief, of arresting attention, or 
of carrying conviction. Christmas Evans did not know 
Euclid, but he knew his Bible. When he spoke, he spoke 
out of the fulness of conviction and from the vantage- 
ground of a thorough mastery of his subject-matter. ‘To 
him might be applied what was applied to Lincoln— 


“Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man, 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating as by rote. 
For him, her old-world moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast of the unexhausted 
West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true,” 


These men did not preach because it was their business 
to preach. They would preach, large congregations or 
no congregations. They preached as birds sing, because 
they loved it. It was in them to do so. When they 
stood up before the crowd, it was not with professional 
airs, false voices and false sanctities, or conventional 
methods. When they moved among the poor, the 
miner and the artisan, they did not move like officials, 
but as brothers. Their mood was a generous and a 
noble one. When sorrow darkened the home, these 
men were there. When bereavement opéned the grave 
their voice was heard in prayer. When the young lad 
left the homestead for the strange city, he was not 
allowed to go without a word of advice and a blessing. 
There was no mistaking the reality of these old pastors. 
They had no gown, no degree, no academic distinctions ; 
yet they were strong, genuine, distinctive, and full of 
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power. There could be no better antidote for a com- 
placent and an arrogant generation than to taste of 
the bread that these dead used to eat. The best post- 
graduate course for the incoming race of preachers who 
emerge from our university colleges would be a course 
- of meditation among fhe tombstones of their ancestors 
—the clear-brained, stout-hearted, deep-purposed, and 
high-souled preachers of the early and mid-Victorian 
period. They possessed what no college curriculum can 
supply,namely, that mysterious, indefinable, incommuni- 
cable gift which belongs to real personal greatness. They 
did work that was fundamental, and because funda- 
mental imperishable. “But,” we are asked, “could these 
men produce such.results, or attain such eminence, if they 
had been of our century instead of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth?” True, humanity is ever chary of discover- 
ing a genius in its own time, enviously preferring the past. 
But if the comparison be made of personality for person- . 
ality, brain for brain, service for service, spirituality for 
spirituality, influence for influence, it cannot generally . 
be said of the men of this hour what can be said of them. 
Take the qualities that constitute a first-class sermon. 
There is the literary quality : by literary quality I mean 
the power of clear, well-ordered development of the 
subject; the art of knowing how to begin and how 
to end effectively ; the kind of illustrations, and how 
to use them ; the play of humour and of irony. There — 
is the spiritual quality : by this I mean a deep know- — 
ledge of human life and of the human heart, seriousness _ 
and moral earnestness ; that indefinable power which 
subdues and enthrals, and which we call “ unction.” 
Lastly, there are the oratorical qualities, consisting of 
a well-toned, sympathetic voice, powerful delivery and 
facility of expression. Such was the combination — 
found in these men, a combination not found to sucha _ 
degree and such an extent in any land, in any pulpit, 
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or in any age since apostolic times. We have in the 
Welsh ministry at this hour a few pre-eminent men 
who vary in their gifts, not all of equal merit, but whose . 
reputation can generally be justified by their mental 
and spiritual attainments. Among the Welsh Congre- 
gationalists we have the Rev. John Thomas of Merthyr ; 
Rey. D. Silyn Evans of Aberdare ; Rev. T. Johns, D.D., . 
of Llanelly ; Rev. Peter Price, B.A., of Dowlais ; Rev. 
H. M. Hughes, B.A., of Cardiff; Rev. Job Miles of 
Aberystwyth; Rev. Gwylfa Roberts of Llanelly; Rev. 
Elvet Lewis, M.A.; Rev- D. Adams, B.A., of Liver- 
pool; Rev. D. Stanley Jones of Carnarvon; Rev. W. 
J. Nicholson of Portmadoc. Among the Calvinistic 
Methodists we have the Rev. John Evans, Abermeurig, 
Cardigan; Rev. William Evans, M.A., Pembroke Dock ; 
Rev. Evan Phillips, Newcastle-Emlyn; Rev. John 
Williams, Brynsiencyn; Rev. John Hughes, M.A., 
Liverpool ; Rev. John Pritchard, late of Birmingham ; 
Rev. 8S. T. Jones, Rhyl; Rev. Griffith Ellis, M.A., 
Bootle; Rev. T. Charles Wiliams, M.A.; Rev. Philip 
Jones, Llanelly; Principal Ellis Edwards, M.A., Bala ; 
Principal Prys, M.A.; Rev. J. Puleston Jones, M.A. 
Conspicuous among the Baptists are the Rev. Charles 
Davies, Cardiff; Rev. Owen Davies, D.D., Carnarvon ; 
Rev. E. T. Jones, Llanelly; Principal Edwards, Car- 
diff ; Rev. W. Morris, D.D., Treorky; Rev. lorwerth Jones, 
Maesteg; Rev. E. Edmunds, Swansea. The Mother- 
Church does not encourage the gift of preaching; it 
is overshadowed by its liturgy, and the necessity for it 
is not recognized. “I have found a curate,” said 
a Pembrokeshire vicar to his warden. “Can he 
preach?” asked the warden. ‘“‘ What has that to 
do with it?” replied the vicar. ‘‘ Everything,” re- - 
torted the warden. “ You are mistaken,” continued 
the vicar; “organization is the chief thing.” There is 
a difference beween the Anglican and Nonconformist 
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ideal. Inthe Nonconformist chapel the place of honour 
is given to the pulpit. The house is arranged as an 


auditorium. Worship occupies a secondary position ;. 


even the Sacrament is subordinate to the sermon. 
People congregate to hear the preaching of the Word. 
This is consistent with the old Puritan conception of the 
hearing of the Word as being synonymous with the hear- 
ing of the preacher’s message. In Anglican formularies 
the “hearing of the Word” stands for the reading of 
the Written Word, and there is more reading of the 
Bible in the English Church than in any church in 
Christendom. In the Anglican Church the holy table 
occupies the same pre-eminent place as does the pulpit 
in the Nonconformist churches, thus pointing to an 
ideal of worship which is sacramental. The sermon 
is meant primarily as an exposition of the Written 
Word, instruction in Christian doctrine, and the 
preparation of the heart for the reception of Divine 
grace through the Sacrament. In the Anglican 
Church preaching is an adjunct to divine worship, 
whereas in Nonconformity it is viewed as the chief 
vehicle of grace and the one supreme bond of attraction, 
if not of union, among the people who are assembled 
together. Both these ideals may be only partially true 
and may, on either side, be -over-emphasized and 
carried to excess. However, they indicate the point of 
cleavage in the Anglican and Nonconformist views as to 
the place and importance of preaching. The decline of 


preaching in the Anglican Church may be partly, if not - 


chiefly, traced to the growth of the sacramental idea, 
due to the influence of the Tractarian movement. The 
halcyon days of preaching in the Anglican Church were 
the Evangelical days,when the great subjective doctrines 
of Christianity were kept in the foreground. There 
appears, however, to be developing a new school which 
promises better things for the pulpit life of the Anglican 
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Church. This school embraces a body of men who, whilst 
endowed with the old Evangelical fervour, are in- 
fluenced by the Sacramentarian doctrine. They cannot’ 
be classed either as High, Low or Broad in any dis- 


tinctive sense, but they combine what is best and highest 


in each. They have the love of the older Tractarians 
for the Sacraments without their narrowness and ex- © 
clusiveness. They recognize that the centre of the 
life of the Church is in the Sacrament, but to 
them it is the perpetual witness to her democratic 
character. The predominant instinct is, to make the 
Church not exclusive, but inclusive. Among the most 
prominent exponents of this school we may name the 
Bishops of London and of Birmingham, the Dean of 
Westminster, Canon Masterman, and Canon Alex- 
ander. There are indications that through the in- 
fluence of this school the claims of preaching and of 
the Sacrament may be equally respected, and that the 
future historian may be able to record a richer and a 
fuller church life. The influence of this school is, as 
yet, scarcely perceptible in the Principality of Wales. 


- But there are signs that the younger clergy of the better 


sort are being profoundly influenced by the broader 
Anglo-Catholic school. The more notable among them 
is the Rev. D. Akrill- Jones, the Vicar of Sketity, 


-Glamorganshire, formerly of Prendergast, Haverfordwest. 


But while the Anglican Church in Wales cannot lay claim 
at the present moment to a body of men distinguished 
for pulpit gifts, there is among her ministers a large 
number of men who are endowed with the gifts of 
scholarship and of administration, and not a few who 
are noted for their spirituality. The majority of them 
are unknown to fame, for they lead a quiet and unob- 
trusive life, never dabbling in politics or identifying 


themselves with popular movements. Their piety is 


of the repressive type. It is repressive not in the 
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sense that it is unrecognizable, or that it makes 
no abiding impression. One of its chief principles con- 


sists in its self-effacement. It would be obviously | 


difficult to give instances of men who cherish this 
ideal. But amongst our public men who appear to 
~ embody these qualities we may, without passing judg- 
ment upon their individual character, mention the 


names of Canon Buckley of Llandaff; Canon William | 


Williams of Jeffreyston; Canon W. Lewis of Ystrad- 
yfodwg ; Rev. Arnold F. Evans, Rector of Neath ; Rev. 
CO. A. H. Green, Vicar of Aberdare; Rev. T. Lloyd, 
Vicar of Rhyl; the Rev. H.R. Johnson, Warden of St. 
Michael’s College, Llandaff ; and the Dean of Bangor. 
Thus in any comparison between the pulpit power of 
the Anglican Church and Nonconformity, we should 
not forget the difference between the ideal of the one 
and the ideal of the other. Such ideals demand different 
sets of qualities. There are men who now occupy 
prominent positions in Nonconformist circles, but who, 
if they were in the Anglican Church, would sink into 
obscure positions. There are also men in the Anglican 


Church now unknown to fame, but who would reach ~ 


distinction if they were in the Nonconformist body. 


The converse is equally true. 

But taking a general view of the religious life of 
Wales to-day, the name “minister” is not the call-word 
that it used to be. It is not the symbol of certain 
qualities and attributes. It has been stripped of its 
former force, magnitude and richness. It means less 
in the home, the school and the community at large. 
The average minister is now under toleration. His 
position is secured more through custom and senti- 
ment than through the sense of right or of necessity. 
The office is respected, but the incumbent of the office 
is tolerated. Symptoms of this sufferance have been 
apparent for several years; but at the time of the 
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Revival it took a very acute form. Ministers were not 
in demand, their services were dispensed with and their 
claims to leadership denied. We are only beginning to 


_. realize its effect. The schoolmaster is looked upon as a 


necessity ; so is the historian, the scientist, and even 
the novelist ; but the minister is more or less tolerated, 
and tolerated more for the sake of his office than on 
account of his personal rigt.t to teach and to lead. Where 
are we to look for the cause or the causes of this decline 
in the authority of the minister ? 

There are general causes that are beyond the control 
of ministers. Their predecessors had to deal with a 
different class of facts and a different class of men. 
The clergy of old lived in the days when whistling was a 
sin, when children were not permitted to write letters, 
or to laugh or take country walks on a Sunday. The 
Sabbath was then a restricted day. The fathers and 
mothers so arranged their household affairs that there 
should be no necessity for work. Travelling either 
for pleasure or business was forbidden. Visiting was 
prohibited. It was a day of marvellous stillness. The 
natural, inevitable trend of modern life has changed all 
this. Moreover, people’s knowledge of religion then was 
limited to what they received from the pulpit on the 
Sabbath. There were no libraries, no colleges, -no 
intermediate schools; there was but little freedom 
either social or political. Conditions of life in the 
Principality are now entirely different, and the intel- 
lectual outlook of the nation is broader, more unsectarian 
and less theological. People have come to their own, 
think more for themselves, and rely less upon ex cathedra 
statements. Ministers are complaining that their 
difficulties have enormously increased of late years ; 


_ and they are daily increasing. The failure of the pulpit. 


to retain its hold upon the educated youth of the country 
has received considerable attention of late. The whole 
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discussion was based on the assumption that Non- 
conformity as a system of worship, an instrument of 
education, a school for Christian development of 
character, was intended in the Providence of God 
to be permanent. There was a time when it did not 
exist ; it came into being under certain conditions, 
during a period of stress and turmoil, founded upon 
certain specific principles. That it has justified its 
existence, there cannot be any doubt. The service 
it has rendered to the Principality is second only to the 
service rendered by the translation of the Bible into 
Welsh. But it is increasingly evident that a certain 
section of the people are less disposed to render it the 
allegiance that was so characteristic of their fathers. 
The root of the evil lies, it is contended, at the door of 
our college professors—the influence of their example 
and their belief. But this diagnosis is not correct, 
and does not cover the ground. Those Nonconformists 
who now plead that the searchlight of public conscience 
should be cast upon the religious faith and life of the 
professors who are at the head of our university colleges, 
may now feel more sympathy with the Anglican clergy, 
whose sincere and persistent demand has been, that 
there should be a religious test_in the case of those 
elementary teachers who have the care and training 
of our children. Is there anything in the Nonconformist 
system that is out of touch with the ideals and legitimate 
claims of the present generation? Can we imagine 
it Divine in any other sense than that in which things 
that are made are Divine? Is the Greek Church Divine ? 
—is the Roman ?—is protestantism ?—is civil govern- 
ment ?—is monarchy ?—is republicanism ? Some sort 
of government men must have; but what suits one 
nation does not suit another, and what is adapted to 
one generation has been proved to be out of harmony 
with succeeding generations. No particular form of 
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_ church government is Divine, and therefore unalterable. 


Take Wesleyan Methodism. It is already face to face 
with the alternative of revising its institutions or of 


‘running the risks of recurring set-backs. At the time 


of Wesley’s death in 1791 his followers numbered some 
77,000 souls, and at the present time it is computed, | 
on good authority, that as many as 30,000,000 people 
are receiving Methodist instruction in various parts 
of the world. The very lowest estimate places the 
number at 18,000,000. As a religious order it ranks 
next to the Church of England, and in potential in- 
fluence, in the protestant religious world, it stands on 
equal footing with the Church of England. Wesleyan | 
Methodism is confronted with a serious decrease of 
membership, a decline in the power and prestige of 
the class-meeting, which, in many parts, and in many 
churches, has ceased to exist. Fellowship meetings 
have fallen into disuse. The greatest apprehension, 
however, is in regard to the spiritual state of the Wesleyan 
Church. Instead of blaming the people, the leaders 
are setting themselves to the task of reorganizing the 
whole of their church government in the light of present- 
day requirements. There is need for it, for the whole. 
genius of the Wesleyan Church, as it now stands, is 
out of harmony with the spirit of the times. When the 
body was founded in the year 1739, conditions were 
different from what they are at the present moment. 
Then Methodism was less educated and less associated 
with public life than it is to-day. Discipline and 
supervision are much more difficult now. The world 
has grown since the first Wesleyan Conference was held 
in 1744, and which was made up of six ministers and . 
four laymen. The men of this generation refuse to be 
bound by what was considered obligatory in those days. 
The interest: of the average church member is more 
diversified, and religious experience has considerably 
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changed. As Wesleyan Methodism has suffered, so have 
the various Nonconforming bodies. Not to the same 
degree perhaps, but they have unquestionably lost their 
old grip upon the people. Less value is attached to 
church membership. Young men and women are drift- 
‘ing away into Anglican grooves. There is not the same 
reverence for the ministry, nor the same attachment to 
the principle of Nonconformity. To rest content by 
ascribing the root of the evil to spiritual indifference 1s 
only a part of the truth, and it is merely trifling with a 
grave problem. If upright and God-fearing men, be they 
young or old, feel that Nonconformity or the Anglican 
Church has ceased to be the ideal of Christian develop- 
ment for them, because it is out of touch with their 
mental equipment, spiritual aspirations or natural out- 
look,are they compelled to accept it ?. Are men who have 
a reputation for honour, for integrity and for goodness 
in their business and in the districts in which they live, 
to be branded as heretics and infidels because they do 
not attend a certain place of worship on the Sunday ? If 
men have discovered something better than the church 
of their fathers or the form in which it expresses itself, 
are they justified in accepting it? Have they not the 
liberty of choosing whatever they think will best promote 
the development of their own souls? Ages change, and 
men change; they act and react one upon another. 
In one age it is one philosophy, in another age it is 
another philosophy. No system is sufficiently generic 
to take in all forms of truth, and truth in that phase of 
it which suits various dispositions. Is attendance at 
public worship, and attention to the details of dogma 
and of sect, to be the one criterion by which we judge 
the condition of men’s souls ? 

While there are hostile conditions over which ministers 
have no control, and which make their position more 
difficult than that of their predecessors, they, on the 
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other hand, have weakened their position by not suffi- 
ciently concentrating their energies on their professed — 
mission as ministers of religion, and also by not keeping 
_ themselves in sufficiently close touch with the individual 
- members of their congregations, and thereby disqualify- 
ing themselves to address and preach to a purpose. 
There is another consideration. Latter-day ministers 
have not sufficiently grasped the aspirations of the 
age for a sounder and more intelligent religious con- 
viction. Let us consider these three :— ; 
First, the teacher has been lost in the exhorter. One 
of the essentials of the Christian minister is to be a 
teacher. Every member can be an exhorter, and they 
were to be had in abundance during the Revival. To 
counsel is not the monopoly or the exclusive privilege of 
anyone in particular in the Christian community. The 
subject-matter of the teaching embraces the sum total 
of Christian truth as embodied in the right apprecia- 
tion and presentation of the Personality of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the application of the ethical principles 
to the daily human needs of the people. To speak a 
truth from the pulpit is not necessarily to teach it. To 
teach necessitates a grasp of the message, experience, 
sympathy, insight into the souls of men, knowledge of 
life, spiritual instinct, general and immediate prepara- 
tion. A certain artist, when asked how long it took him 
to paint a certain picture, astonished his questioner by 
answering, “‘ Three weeks; but,’’ he added, “it took me 
thirty years to learn how to paint it in three weeks.” 
Mark Twain was once complimented on his recital of 
an anecdote that was supposed by those who heard it to — 
be impromptu. He corrected them by saying, “ That 
story cost me more than one sleepless night.” It is 
possible to speak and even have the right message, and 
yet to be entirely ineffective. There is plenty of cut- 
and-dried dogma delivered with magisterial dignity. 
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There is plenty of undigested thought, vague and ir- 
relevant ideas, loose thinking jumbled up in any and 
every fashion, which aim at nothing and accom- 
plish nothing. A squire’s gamekeeper was asked his 
opinion on the new vicar’s discourse, when he answered, 
 “ Well, he scattered terribly.”” When he went for game 
he did not commit the mistake of shooting aimlessly into 
the centre of a flock of birds; but he picked out his 
bird ; and in nine cases out of ten succeeded. Teaching 
does not only involve matter and method, but there is 
the question of personality. The Welsh pulpit has lost 
its sturdiness and robustness, due to the dearth of 
personality. The power of personality is greater than 
the power of doctrine. -It is more subtle and far-reach- 
ing. Christ taught by implanting germinal ideas in the 
minds of men and vitalizing them through the power of 
His own Personality. The educated portion of the 
community has ceased to look up to the Welsh pulpit 
for guidance and light, for the simple reason that the 
minister does not seem able to grapple with the questions 
that harass them. This is true in relation to young men 
and women who are being educated at our university 
colleges ; it is true in the case of those who cannot claim 
the distinction of a university training ; and the per- 
centage is high among the thinking portion of our adult 
population. Wales is in the throes of the greatest in- 
tellectual transition in its history. The rising genera- 
tion finds it difficult to reconcile pulpit teaching with the 
larger view of life created by modern literature and 
education. The average minister does not think it 
within his province to trouble to take into consideration 
the bearing of all this upon the old theological view- 
point, and, in many cases, he is incapable of doing so. 
This partly accounts for the fact that he is fast losing. 
the personal authority. The restatement of the truth 
of Christianity to meet the intellectual unrest of the 
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age, does not involve the abandonment of the central 
verities of the Christian ‘faith. The executive com- 
mittee of the Hastern Division of the South Wales and 
Monmouth Evangelical Free Churches at its meeting 
on the 21st of January, 1909, appointed a sub-committee 
to watch the discussion of this matter in the daily press. 
It is difficult to know whether to smile or to weep at the 
effeminacy of such a remedy. Committees have become 
all things to all men, and have been strained to their 
breaking point. Committees cannot create intellectual 
gifts or gifts of speech; they cannot create spiritual 
insight or the magnetism that draws; they cannot 
provide the trained mind, the warm heart and the 
strength of character that moulds truths to meet the 
requirements of those who are troubled by doubt. There 
is a sad lack to-day in the Welsh pulpit of those imperial 
personalities that dominated it fifty years ago. There 
is enough of education and to spare coming by the way 
of the pulpit ; but there is not much of the raw material 
of intellect that has in it the power to mould and control 
men. For ourselves the cause is plain, and so is the 
lesson. The source of the evil is not altogether in the 
college, but in the pulpit. The remedy is ina more 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the diffi- 
culties of the rising generation in the struggle for a sound 
and enlightened religious conviction. We are living in 
a period of world-wide readjustment—industrial, philo- 
sophical and theological. We have lost standing ground 
in the old, and have not yet found standing ground in 
the new. The old motives, sanctions and prohibitions ° 
have lost their hold ; the new are not sufficiently grasped 
by preachers; neither are they understood by lay 
leaders. It is natural that there should be doubts 
and hesitation. But traditionalism is not Christianity ; 
and if the former is imperilled, the latter is not. The 
foes of religion are they who adopt an attitude of hos- 
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tility to the inquiring mind of the age, and ease their 
conscience by attributing the decline of pulpit 
authority to the “poison” of higher criticism. It is a 
reflection upon the intellectual integrity of the pulpit 
itself. Wales in common with England is passing 
through a theological crisis; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that men who are honestly seeking for the truth are 


necessarily turning their backs upon religion. Truth 


is of more importance than ecclesiastical authority. 
If ministers wish to retain their spiritual and intellectual 
power, they must cease to rely upon the traditional 
assertive orthodox sermon and repetition of old for- 
mulas. There is one theory of the ministerial profession 
that has lived long and is dying hard: it is the theory 
that there is a band of men, created and ordained by 
God’s appointment, set apart and ordained, a special 
class, with special privileges and special virtues. The 
most precious thing in their sight is authority—personal 
authority, with the thousand and one claims that it 
involves. Ecclesiasticism is dying out in France, it is 
unknown in America, and it is daily growing less popular 
in England. The lay element is asserting itself in a very 
special manner, at the present juncture, in the Mother- 
Church in Wales. Priestly pretensions count for much 
less than they once did. If the laity cannot get the 
reforms they justly claim from their friends within, 
they will accept them from the enemy without; but 


< 


while ecclesiasticism is losing its foothold in the Church — 


of England, it is a remarkable fact that a new type of 
ecclesiasticism is rapidly developing itself among Welsh 
Nonconformity. It is becoming more and more bureau- 


cratic in essence and in practice. Jurisdiction is being | 
vested in central organizations and denominational © 
agencies. Churches are losing their individuality and — 


freedom of initiative. Their personal convictions, local 
traditions and particular needs are, to a large extent, 
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obscured by the assumed necessity of meeting the re- 
quirements of some central ecclesiastical authority. — 
There has been an apprehension for a considerable time 
that the control of the religious concerns of the churches, 
generally, has been falling too much into the hands of 
the ministers, as was the case in the Church of England. 
This tendency to the undue ascendancy of ministers in 
their priestly capacity has attracted the serious attention 
of laymen. The drift is towards the negation of the 
spiritual oneness of the minister with his church. Side 
by side with the loss of moral authority there is an 
increase of ministerial pretensions. The balance of 
moral authority is no longer with the ministry; the 
sceptre has passed from the pulpit to the press, the 
school and the college. One hears to-day sermons from 
Sunday to Sunday, and on great denominational occa- 
sions, that ignore all that has been written and thought 
by men who are quite as spiritual and quite as evan- 
gelical as the preachers who abuse them, and even abuse 
them by name. These sermons are often pervaded 
with blatant dogmatism and a deplorable contempt for 
culture. Never perhaps in the history of the Welsh 
churches has preaching been so skilled in technique 
and elusiveness, and yet never so lacking in definite- 
ness and honesty, the very things the inquiring mind 
of this age needs and will insist upon having. A new 
method of Biblical interpretation has come into exist- 
ence, as revolutionary in its way as the Baconian induc- 
tion in another region of science, or Kant’s criticism in| 
philosophy. The whole attitude of the Christian public 
to the Bible is being changed. Minds cultured, minds 
evangelical, minds God-fearing and Christ-loving, are 
asking for guidance in interpretation. Their great hope 
has been in the pulpit. Mere opinions and ex cathedrd 
statements will not avail. If ministers can be made to 
realize this solemn fact, there will be no danger that the 
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Church of Christ will be captured by the universities. 
The Bible can no longer be treated as merely a theo- 
logical book: it is pre-eminently a religious book; 
its theology, while fundamental in reality, is incidental 
in its application. It is not the private ground of 
scholastic dogmatists. It is a book of religious experi- 
ence for religious experience, a record of saving history 
for the great unwashed of mankind. The ministry 
that cannot translate it into the current tongues 
of the nations and clothe its truth in a manner that 
is suitable for the modern mind, has very little to 
say in defence of itself, and cannot expect to win the 
allegiance or retain the attention of this cultivated age. 

Second, the pastor is lost in the peripatetic orator. 
Another aspect of the ministry is that of the under- 
shepherd, the feeder of the flock. It is not incidental, 
but essential. If the minister is constantly away from 
home on peripatetic missions, whether these missions 


be of a political or of a religious character, he cannot 


possibly get into real touch with the needs and thoughts 
of his people; and his influence must consequently 
suffer. So great is the passion for popularity that 
the average minister is prepared to sacrifice anything 
to gain it. Less shepherding is done to-day than 
was done in times past, though the need for it is 
greater. It is greater because of the independent and 
individualistic spirit that is abroad. The pastor should 


: 


find it more necessary to cultivate the personal acquaint- ~ 


ance of his people, in order to exercise some formative 


influence upon their newly awakened energies. It is — 
greater also on account of the widespread diffusion of — 


ideas due to newspaper reading, free libraries and the 


j 


development of the social instinct. It is here that the — 


clergy of the Church of England have the advantage 
over Nonconformist ministers. The parochial system 
may be counted among the most blessed institutions 
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of the Mother-Church. The chief duty of the clergyman 
is to look after the interests, temporal and spiritual, 
of his own parish. He is always within reach, and is 
ever ready to help and to befriend wherever there is 
poverty and sorrow. He leads in everything that apper- 
tains to the welfare of his own people. A lady who 
had been suffering from cancer for many months, and 
unable to leave her room, was one day visited by her 
nominal pastor, who was accompanied by one of his 
deacons.. She took it for granted that the visit was a 
pastoral one, with the result that the children were 
called into the house, and the father, who worked in a 
smithy close by, called home. The maid washed and 
dressed the children, and the father made himself 
presentable, and they all waited in the kitchen to be 
called into the sick-room, where it was thought the 
pastor and deacon would lead the family in worship ; 
but they waited in vain, for the pastor did not ask 
for the family Bible, and he did not offer prayer; he 
did not even refer to spiritual matters in any 


way. The deacon and himself had come to plead the 


claims of a certain member of the congregation who 
was a candidate for deaconship in that particular 
church. Within a few weeks of her death the patient 
declared that, if the Lord spared her life, she would be 
compelled to seek a more congenial home. This is 
certainly an extreme case, but there are hundreds of 
instances on record that go to show that pastoral work 
among Nonconformists is being sadly neglected. I 
know of men who have held prominent positions in the’ 
Church, and whose ancestors were the pioneers of 


Church life in the district in which they lived, and who 


were confined to their homes for a year, unable to walk 
to the chapel to which they were attached from child- 
hood, but. who received only three visits from the 
pastor of their church during the whole of that period. 
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Such facts may not be palatable in a book; but we 
cannot ignore them. They go to the root of the matter. 
To discriminate between one member and another, to 
devote hours and days in social intercourse with those 
who can provide a good meal, and to neglect the poor. 
and the less fortunate and, even, the sick members of 
the church, is a sad comment upon men who claim 
to have been called to the high office of preacher and 
minister. It does undoubtedly point to one secret of 
the present decline in authority of the pulpit. He who 
ignores the pastoral aspect of his ministry, and makes 
it subordinate to every other consideration, has lost 
his apostleship, torn up his charter, and forfeited his 
right to the highest and holiest of all names. “ Thou 
art a minister of the Lord,” wrote William Perkins, 
the old Puritan divine, “ therefore, mind thy business.” 
Third, the preacher is lost in the politician. To form 
a fair estimate of the service and place of the Welsh 
pulpit in the making of the modern life of Wales, it © 
would be impossible to overlook the point towards 
which its powers have been chiefly turned during recent 
years. Some of the most powerful politicians of the 
Principality have come from the ranks of the ministers. 
In days when there were no rewards to be distributed 
in the form of office, patronage and money, they 
devoted themselves with persistent energy to plead for 
liberty. The vocation of politician and publicist en- 
grossed a very wide margin of their time and energies. 
They threw themselves heartily into the burning 
questions of the day, such as the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws, Elementary Education, the Abolition of Church 
Rates, and Disestablishment, and anticipated many of 
the reforms subsequently passed by our legislators. 
They believed that there was a necessary and an essential 
relationship between Christianity and the politics of — 
the nation. Religion in their opinion was to mould © 
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_ the legislation, habits and patriotism of the people. 


In all revivalism—educational, political, social, as well 


as evangelical—these men took the initiative. They © 
_ became the teachers of great moral ideas in the com- 


munity. There was nothing they claimed in society 
so strong, so high, and set apart with such exclusiveness, 
that they had no right to look into it, search it, and 
instruct it. Hverything done under God’s sun interested 
them. They were concerned with everything that 
concerned man and human society; and with un- 
flinching courage they exercised the plenary rights of 
their manhood, speaking plainly what they felt deeply. 
Many of them were better friends to the people than the 
people were to themselves, sounding alarms in their 
deaf ears, flashing light into their bats’ eyes, sacrificing 
personal comfort for their sake, and often requited 
with treachery and the ingratitude so characteristic 
of democracy. But they were bent on doing good; 
and. is there anything nobler in this life than such an 
aspiration ? Is there anything in which a man can so 


_ well afford to go without praise when it is interpreted 


in the true light? They had more remuneration in the 
satisfaction of their own consciences than the parasites 
who pursued the phantoms of ambition. A seat in 
Parliament or an office under the Crown would be no 
temptation to them. There was not enough money in 
the Treasury to bribe them from the happiness they 
had in the liberty of discharging their conscience by 
free speech in the midst of the people. Their whole life, 
from core to circumstances, and from circumstances 
back to core, was in leading the people in the path of 
justice and reform. But it should be borne in mind 
that some of them lived to express some misgivings as 
to the extent-to which they had cultivated the political 


bent. A short time before his death the Rev. John 


Thomas, ‘D.D., of Liverpool, gave utterance to these 
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words: “I would by no means wish to suggest that 
there is anything unholy in taking a public part in 
politics ; but this should be of secondary value for 
those to whom the Son of God has entrusted the minis- 
try ; and to be entirely lost in them is certainly dangerous 
to spiritual religion. Possibly, I may be allowed to 
state, and I am pleased my juniors should benefit 
by my experience, that if I should begin again where I 
started more than forty years ago, public questions, 
both. political and social, and the external affairs of 
my denomination, should not take up so much of 
my labour and thought.” The hint contained in this 
memorable declaration of this memorable man, though 
gentle in its character, is full of pathos and significance. 
It is possible to combine an intelligent and a practical 
interest in the politics of the nation, and yet to serve 
the highest ends of Christianity. It is the duty of every 
Christian man, in his capacity as a citizen, to assist in 
establishing a Divine commonwealth in the world, but 
it is the abnormal development of the political instinct 
in Nonconformist ministers, to the detriment of their 
spiritual work, that Dr. Thomas deprecated. The Rev. 
Silvester Horne is reported to have said at the Free 
Church Council, which was held at Swansea, March 
9, 1909: “We have no truck with the assumption 
that to handle politics is to handle pitch. We do not 


believe it, and no book written anonymously, or with a 


name, would make us believe anything of the kind.” 
Herein lies the tragedy of it all—the delirium of political 
passion that clouds the reason and contemptuously 
provokes antagonism and criticism. The difference 
between the solemn and calm utterance, the dying 
testimony, of the late Rev. John Thomas, D.D., of Liver- 
pool, and the exuberant dogmatism of the Rev. Silvester 
Horne is, that the one is the serious reflection of a brave 
and patriotic man, who had gone through the battle, 
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whose personal life is a landmark in Welsh history ; a 
man who had the capacity to carry through any task . 
he had undertaken, whose voice was heard in every 


‘town and every village throughout the land; not a 


preaching man, but a man preaching ; whose face was 
the face of one who had known many sorrows, who 
had borne his own and others’ burdens; a veritable 
iconoclast, grave, pensive, masculinely: beautiful ; who 
had deep wells of pity for the oppressed, of scorn for 
the oppressor, and the mood that aspires to the spiritual, 
in his great soul. The other utterance is the vainglory 
of partisanship in its most complacently-dangerous 
mood. It is a new version of the old party appeal, 
“ Codlin’s the friend, not Short.” To seek to create a 
social conscience is one thing, to be engrossed in party 
politicsisanother. Thecomplaintis, that Nonconformity 
has become forgetful of its true spiritual mission, 
and has degenerated into a political and a partisan 
organization. The complaint is supported by facts 
that are within the knowledge of every observer of 
public movements ; and if fresh evidence were needed, 
it is to be found in the speeches delivered at the confer- 
ence in question. The Free Church Council has accom- 
plished one thing: it has brought religion into the field 
of party strife. It has captured even Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodism, which throughout the generations has been 
the least political and most elevated of all our Welsh 
sects. Their ministers now preach politics. The Free 
Church Council has denied the attribute of grace to those 
who earnestly desire the promotion of social reform, but 
who do not subscribe to the formula that Nonconformity, 
as a corporate body, should maintain a definitely poli- 
tical method of attack on secular and religious issues. 
The Free Church Council is not an evolution of Welsh 
religious life ; it is on a par with the Liberation Society, 
distinctively English in its origin and organization, 
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and distinctively political in its method and aims. 
All the speakers at the Swansea Convention, with the 
exception of one or two, were English. Among the 
list of ministers elected on the committee, there was not 
a single Welsh or English minister resident in Wales. 
~ Among the laymen there was only one whose home 
was in the Principality, and his election was merely 
complimentary and ornamental. The same stars 
twinkle and the same orators, mainly English, hold 
forth each year. To all intents and purposes it is an 
oligarchy. It is controlled by a few select individuals 
and subsidized by the gifts of a few. If a balance 
sheet were issued, it would be seen that it is not sup- 
ported financially by the great mass of Free Churchmen. 
It is not ‘‘ National,” it is not “Free” and it is not 


“democratic,” except in its name and programme. 


It is not judicial, but has a bias inseparable from pro- 
pagandism towards the Radical side. Its tendency is to 
impair the liberty of thought and the expression of 
beliefs conscientiously cherished which it has been the 
proud privilege of Nonconformity in the past to defend. 
It tends to diminish the broad spirit of tolerance. In 
one of the South Wales dailies there appeared this re- 
ference to the conference: “In the battle for religious 
equality, Swansea still to the front. Within the area 
of which this year’s meeting place is a centre, some of the 
earliest work in the direction of religious liberty was 
begun, and the earliest persecution recorded.” The best 
comment on this is the following extract from the corre- 
spondence which passed between the Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams of Bradford and the Rev. Thomas Law, Secre- 
tary of the National Free Church Council :— 
MemoriaL Hatt, Feb. 24, 1909, 
FARRINGDON STREET. 


My prar Mr. Wiri1ams,—Perhaps it is only right to say that 
the fact that the committee invited you to preach at Swansea hag 
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brought a greater storm over my head than anything I have had 
in the history of our movement. To that extent I think I ought to 
have, and doubtless shall have, your personal sympathy for the . 
stand I have taken in the matter. The Swansea friends resented 
-the action of the Central Committee in London very strongly, 
and. at first they sent a specially signed communication to say that 
they would not undertake to provide any building for you to preach 
in, but I did not accept this as final. After making a very strong 
protest on account of our insistence from the centre, they fixed 
up a building for you. You will see, therefore, the difficulties we 
have had to go through in your interest. I hope you are keeping 
well.—With warmest regards, most truly yours, 


: Tomas Law. 


The exclusiveness of the Free Church Council does 
not stop with Unitarians. It threw the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell off its executive because of his theological 
views. The actual reason for the exclusion of the 
leaders of the “New Theology ” is not given, but the 
cause is patent to all, They dare not delete his 
name from their list of fully accredited ministers, 
neither dare they do it with regard to those who sym- 
pathize with him. The same end is secured by back- 
stairs means. The one true note of the conference 
was struck by the Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A., who said : 
“Methods of persecution, excommunication and os- 
tracism were worse than useless. The Free Churches at 
least ought long since to have learnt the lesson that 
truth was never advanced by such means.” Those 
who are conversant with the inner life of Welsh Non- 
conformity are aware of the grave note of religious 
pessimism that pervades Welsh Nonconformity at this 
hour. More in sorrow than in anger, faithful ad- 
herents of the best and staunchest type are crying out 
for a renewal of its springs of life and a return to the P 
earlier and more spiritual age. There is a lamentable, _“ 
falling-off in Welsh Sunday Schools, in the attendance, 
in the interest taken and in the registered results. The 
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average Sunday-School youth would have some difficulty 
in naming the twelve apostles, but he would have no 
difficulty in rolling off the names of the team on each 
side in any international football match. There is a 
striking lack of interest in foreign missions, and a 
‘deplorable disregard for sacred institutions. Political 
demonstrations are still being held in chapels, even 
when more suitable buildings are available. Party 
politics are touched upon from the pulpit,.and there 
have been instances when political delegates have been 
appointed to attend political conventions immediately 
after the delivery of the sermon, and even when the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper were on the table. 
The most sacred and solemn hymns in the Welsh 
language have been prostituted into. war-cries for the 
Radical hosts. For years they have been sung at 
political gatherings. The rostrum and the pulpit have 
been handed over to demagogues, and chapels con- 
stantly resound to the shout of politicians. Non- 
conformists esteem it a great privilege to have an 
M.P. in their pulpits irrespective of his qualifications, 
whether intellectual or spiritual. To the honour 
of the Mother-Church be it said, notwithstanding her 
shortcomings, such political and worldly incrusta- 
tions have not been permitted to hide and to obstruct 
her spiritual life. Her churches are reserved for the 
purpose for which they were erected, though it might 
be said, with much force and truth, that the greatest | 
and most active political man in the religious life of | 
Wales at this hour is the Bishop of St. David’s. He 
is one of the great outstanding figures in the Prin- 
cipality ; a strict ecclesiastic, who has also a rich 
vein of generous humanity. He devotes more time 
and thought to politics than any other living man 
in Wales. One would almost be justified in say- 
ing, judging by what we see, that political considera- 
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tions are supreme in all his actions. The question 
of saving the people has been subordinated to the *, 
question of saving the Church. There is, it is true,’ 
_ some justification for his attitude, but it cannot be 
disputed that the increasing number of both clergy 
and laity believe in and are prepared to welcome the 
advent of Disestablishment. The sooner, they say, that — 
comes the better—the better for the Church as a 
spiritual organization, and the better for themselves, It 
would improve their lot, they think, and give them more 
freedom of action and of utterance. The amount of 
discontent with the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Church at the present time is very great. Ecclesiastical 
authorities are copying the methods of the Free Church 
Council, and the Free Church Council is prosecuting the 
work initiated by the Liberation Society when it 
captured Nonconformity and induced it to give up 
making saints and to go in for making politicians. 
There was a time when such questions as Disestablish- 
ment of the Church were religious questions prose- 
cuted on religious grounds for religious ends. But with 
the advent of the Liberation Society, founded in 1857, 
this and other movements assumed a political form. 
That was in 1862. Ministers took the lead; they 
created a political atmosphere, and produced a race of 
politicians of which the late Mr. Thomas E. Ellis, M.P., 
was the symbol and pioneer. With what result ? 
The ministers have become the servants, and the 
politicians who bear their name, take their votes 
and exist politically in virtue of their influence, have 
become their masters. Wales at this hour is governed 
by a band of men who owe their political position to _ 
the self-sacrificing zeal of impecunious and. patriotic 
Welshmen. Having acquired a position of influence . 
through the efforts of impecunious but able and 
devoted Nonconformist ministers, these men have 
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arrogated to themselves dictatorial powers as to policies, 
measures and lines of action; but such a claim has 
nothing to justify it. Sometimes by menace, sometimes 
by blandishments, they have sought to quell the dis- 
content and the sense of wrong among the ministers ; 
- but ministers have the power to assert their place 
and to maintain their rights against the unwarranted 
pretensions of a party they have put in power; and 
now is their opportunity. The Welsh Party is being 
spoken of, in its representative character, as a fact 
unparalleled in political history. But it does not re- 
present Welsh thought and feeling, and who cares what 
they say, or what action they take? Does Parlia- 
ment? Does England? Does Scotland? Do they 
count for anything as a political force in the estimation 
of Hurope? They have used, and are still using, the 
Welsh pulpit for their own aggrandizement without 
any regard to its highest and truest interest. They 
have unequally yoked it to the fortunes and aspiration 
of a political party that cannot claim a monopoly of 
care for religion. The ineffable sadness of the situa- 
tion lies in the fact that evangelical ministers with 
high spiritual ideals are being made the slaves and 
instruments of political partisanship, and their atten- 
tion diverted from their true vocation to other and 
less spiritual ends. Many ministers seem to find any 
subject more interesting to them than the redeeming 
love of Christ. Pulpit light is failing because the 
things which our Lord Himself put first and the 
apostles kept first in primitive Christian experience 
no longer maintain their absolute supremacy. Matters 
of the first importance to the Church are thrust into 
the background in order to give room and sway for the 
things that are considered important to the politician. 
“At home in politics, but at sea in Christ,” is true of 
many of the preachers of this hour, and politicians 
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have succeeded in capturing church organizations for 
their own purposes. History teaches this lesson, viz. 
that a Church which gave itself up to politics ceased © 


_ to be a great religious body. The part which the 


Roman Catholic Church had been driven to take in 
Kuropean politics, in the twelfth and _ thirteenth 
centuries, had ruined the Church. The same is true 
with regard to the Welsh branch of the Anglican 
Church, and the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
Nonconformity in general, and Welsh Nonconformity 
in particular, has become the annexe of the Liberal 
party. Thus it is that Welsh Nonconformity is losing 
its love and its capacity for its proper work. If the 
Revival had any meaning, it was a call to Dissent 
from God to revise its course, and to re-grasp the old 
spiritual ideals. The Revival brought this truth home 
to us. Shall it be God’s last call? There can be 
no other mission that has in it such intrinsic honour— 
that is so nourishing to the soul, and so far-reaching in 
its effects. It is not uncharitable to say, speaking 
generally, that he who can preach politics better than 
he can preach the Gospel is not in his right place. Not 
that we should rule out everything that does not 
come within the four walls of a single text; but if 
the New Testament is to continue to be our model and 
the best representative in written words of our Greatest 
Teacher and our Highest Authority—Christ, we must 
go back to the fact that the great end of the pulpit is 
to teach moral truths and to impart spiritual gifts to 
men. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tur REVIVAL AND CONFESSION OF SIN. 


THERE are three views of sin—the scientific view, sin as 
it appears in the conduct of others, and the personal view. 

By the scientific view I mean sin as a necessity of our 
nature—a law as certain and as imperative as the law of 
gravitation—the sovereign fact, the force and univer- 
sality of which we can neither deny nor overcome— 
the great fact of generic sinfulness that involves all 
‘races and all conditions of men alike. This remains 
notwithstanding the growth of knowledge, the advance 
of civilization, and the influence of education. No 
progress seems able to overcome it. Discouraged in 
one form, it immediately breaks out in another. 
Glaring examples of its power are found in every city, 
every age and every man. “ Weare all sinners, 
and have come short of the glory of God,” is a 
formula used in general by individuals and congrega- 
tions ; and in using it they have no compunction of con- 
* science. It is the easiest and most comforting of all 
confessions. It hurts no one, wounds no sensibilities, 
costs nothing, and saves the individual from many 
embarrassments. Above all, it is highly fashionable. 
‘All men sin.” Of course they d63“what else could 
‘either men or God expect ? It cannot be helped. Sin- 
fulness is a law of our being—one of the constitutional 
facts of the world; and sinning is one of the unfortu- 
nate rights conferred upon us by our birth. This is 
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the essence of the matter, and here we entrench our- 
selves. 

Then there is sin as we see it in the conduct of others. 

Now we begin to discriminate and even to dogmatize. 
We call things by their right names. If a man does a 
mean act, we see it and we express our abhorrence. If 
he defrauds our neighbour, it stirs up our indignation. 
Tf he blasts another’s reputation, we resent it. If he is 
guilty of vice, or shows any greedy desires or an avenging 
disposition, we protest, and do not prevaricate. We 
know of no excuse, no extenuating circumstances, and 
no justification. 

Then there is the personal view—sin as it applies to 
ourselves—our own motives, feelings, thoughts and | 
actions. The atmosphere at once changes. Sin is an 
entirely different thing; there are so many simplifica- 
tions, and so many supposititious excellences behind all 
our crookedness. So the language becomes softer. The 
figures are less harsh, and the judgment not quite so 
severe. Thus the most gorgeous sentiments shine down 
upon these personal delinquencies as the rays of the 
setting sun shine down on toads and reptiles. The 
last and the hardest lesson a man has to learn is to 
reckon justly and rigorously.with himself. The diffi- 
culty is not in want of knowledge of ourselves, but in 
want of honesty, candour of nature and fortitude of 
introspection. Here confessions arerare. The obscura- 
tions are many, and the disclosures few. Self-investiga- 
tion and self-confession are not practically regarded 
as binding and obligatory. What is true personally: 
is true socially. The man wrongs his neighbour by 
oppressing him, by prejudging him. In a thousand 
and one ways he places him at a disadvantage. He is 
conscious of the wrong that he has done ; occasionally 
his better nature asserts itself, and, in moments of calm 
reflection, he has periods of contrition. The impulse of 
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confession comes upon him then; he takes counsel of 
his vanity, and vanity advises him to suppress the im- 
pulse. Then he consults reason, and reason says, “Tt 
is not necessary. There was after all some justification 
for the action. You owe something to yourself, your 
dignity and position. Let it drop.” 

What is true individually and socially is true Te- 
ligiously. What is the history of the “ orthodox” 
Church-meeting and the societies for exhortation ? 
There are many who confess their sinfulness, but few, 
if any, confess,their.sins, There is a world of difference 
between. the two. Depravity..is_ one thing; trans- 
gression is another. Sin as an abstract fact we can and 
do.easily confess ; but concreté facts we do not care to 
confess. Our feelings resent it; so does expediency 
and even conscience. Feeling says, “You are on 
delicate ground.” Expediency says, “The wrong is 
done ; but no one knows. If you confess, what will the 
community say? Why unnecessarily embarrass your 
family and friends?”’ Conscience says, ‘‘ What is the 
use ? You confessed to the same failing before, and 
you went on repeating it. Why perpetuate the 
mockery ?” So conscience, false to its own trust, 
settles the matter ; and men do not confess their sins. ' 
General depravity, sinfulness, guilt as a fact that domi- 
nates the best and the worst, the highest and the lowest— 
there is no difficulty about confessing that. But the 
crowd of reptiles that come out of the great generic fact 
of sinfulness—unbelief, violation of honour, false witness- 
ing, questionable pride, all that embitters the disposition, 
poisons the blood, soils the soul; these are held back, 
and the mantle of forgetfulness i iscast over them. There 
are limitations to public confession. There are judicious 
and injudicious confessions. There can be no justifica- 
tion for the public confession of criminal deeds that 
would confuse and overturn a whole life. There are 
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certain vices the confession of which would involve 
others in disgrace, and which would cause unwarrant- - 
os dismay in the hearts of those who are connected 
; with us by ties of blood. The loss and misery that 
- such a course’ would entail would outweigh the gain 
that would accrue from the relief to the: individual. 
_ A confession that would be a nuisance to the com- 
munity and a grievous wounding to loving ones, and 
- mischievous to the man himself, has the least to say in 
defence of itself. It has no foundation in Scripture. 
It is not based on social necessity, and it cannot in any 
way advance the individual soul. ‘‘ Everything to God, 
- and to man what is proper.” 

What, therefore, is the value of confession 2 Where 
does its moral worth lie? In itself it has no significance. 
The fact that a man gets up in a religious gathering, 
and confesses that he has been at fault in this faculty 
and that faculty, may mean nothing. But if his 
confession is the outcome of contrition, if he is living 
under the moral consciousness of his own spiritual 
state, whether that consciousness be a gradual growth 
or a sudden paroxysm, then his confession is a fact of 
deep spiritual significance. Confession as the fruit 
of moral sensibility has value, and it has value because 
it is a stimulus to righteousness. Confession as a 
token of the heart’s sorrow for sin, and as a symbol of 
the burden that weighs upon it, possesses positive moral 

worth. There are periods of spiritual indifference, 
when the necessity for confession is not felt, and there 
are times when communities are moved by waves of 
contrition. One of the direct and most prominent 
— results of such contrition is the confession of personal 
sin. At such times confession becomes a necessity ; 
men. feel that they must unburden their soul. This | 
was one. ofthe great..moral facts of the. Revival. of... 
1904-5. Some were impelled to confess by the mag- | 
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netic influence of the moment. Others were lifted up 
into a world of high moral exultation where they saw 
sin in its essence, its effects and its ruin, as they had — 
not been able to see it under normal conditions, and 
were, therefore, constrained to make known the con- | 
viction under which they laboured. The confession 
was particular and specific. Indeed, the prayers that 
were offered and the exhortations that were delivered 
by converts did not confine themselves to a general 
admission of the effect of sin, but specifiédthe very 
sin of which they had been guilty—such as drunken- 
ness, lying, gambling, profligacy and dishonesty. Such 
forms of confession were encouraged and accepted as 
evidence of repentance and of a desire for renewed ~ 
life. Now, however, that the paroxysm is over, we 
find that men have fallen back to the old conventional 
mood, using the same old dialect and measuring their 
sin by the common standard of the community. They 
have also lost that high moral sensibility that came to 
them under the exultation of the Revival. Oppor- 
tunities for confession still exist, but the stimulus is 
absent ; and by stimulus I mean sympathetic en- 
vironment, leadership and sensibility. Even when the 
sensibility is present, there is the consciousness that men 
must have regard for the conditions that prevail ; there- 
fore they weigh their words and measure their thoughts. 
Men do not confess particular sins save in moments of ~ 
moral ecstasy. This phase of Christian life is not culti- 
vated by the ordinary ministrations of N: onconformity, 
The pastor has not been trained to it. He has not the | 
sense of moral obligation in this direction. In truth, 
he has been taught by custom, by continuity and by — 
the system under which he labours, to disregard its 
value and its necessity. Moreover, his peripatetic — 
life takes him away from his people, with the result — 
that there is a lack of confidence due to the want of | 
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personal acquaintance. This is reflected in the loss of 
appeal in his message. No responsible medical practi- - 
_tioner will prescribe for a patient before seeing him. 
_ First of all, he must.diagnose: he must understand 
what the patient is suffering from; and as soon as he 
satisfies himself as to the nature of the disease, he 
prescribes. How important, therefore, it must be to 
the minister of the Gospel that he should, before he 
addresses his people, seek to understand their needs 
and aspirations. Herein lies one of the disadvantages 
of appointing young and inexperienced men fresh from 
the university to take the oversight of large churches. 
The tendency is growing; but it has its attendant 
evils. Sympathy comes from knowledge, and know- 
ledge comes from acquaintance, and acquaintance 
from intercourse. The most successful ministers to-day 
are not the most eloquent or the most learned—not the 
men who are most in demand at great religious and 
political gatherings. The men who succeed in retaining 
the affection of the youth of the communities in which 
they live are the men who are in personal touch with 
them. There is no more justification for an absentee 
minister than there is for an absentee landlord. Men 
who are half their time away from their flock must not 
complain when they find that they lose their hold over 
them. It is quite in accordance with the inherent 
qualities of human nature that families should show 
partiality for that church that takes the most interest 
in the welfare of their children and in their own daily 
need. The Mother-Church has a perfect system of 
visitation. The clergy do not discriminate, and this gives 
the Church as an organization a great spiritual advan- 
tage. We hear in these days about the evils of the 
confessional ; but sorrow in men and women who are 
weighed down with the burden of personal guilt often 
drives them to the confessional by the lack of sympathy 
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on the part of ministers and the want of personal touch 
between the shepherd and his flock. Men have still 
periods of contrition, when they desire to pour out 
their soul; but they do not confess to their pastor 
because they are afraid, and they are afraid because 
there isa lack of confidence. The relation between them 
is not so intimate or intense as to warrant that implicit 
trust that confession implies. People do not find in 
their pastors the disposition to look in the face of a — 
man’s real moral nature. When a member has spoken 
wrong, thought wrong and done wrong, and the sense 
of that wrong comes home to his soul, and he wants 
to admit it and to benefit by the experience, the first 
friend and the best counsellor ought to be his own 
minister. The sentiment of remorse in human nature 
is not dying out ; it is being suppressed, and suppressed 
for want of sympathy. Round about us there are men 
and women whose lives are disorganized by the passions 
that they have inherited ; and in the silence of their 
own soul they cry out for counsel, for light and en- 
couragement. There are others who have given way to | 
the sense of their higher faculties; and because they 
belong to the higher faculties, they are not suspected 
of the world; but silently and secretly the ruin is 
wrought. They are filled with a sense of their deep 
need ; but the confession of sin in the Revival sense 
is not encouraged by the Church; and so they hold 
back. Protestants have been in the habit of decrying 
confession, both Romish and Anglican ; but there are 
elements in the confessional with which human nature 
has the greatest affinity. Protestantism in this aspect 
of it is hard and unsympathetic. If any soul finds 
comfort in the confessional, there is no reason why he 
should not go there for help. True, the Scripture does 
not enjoin it ; and it is equally true that the Scripture 
does not forbid it. Why deride men and women that 
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are driven by the indifference of an organized church, 
and the attitude of its ministry, to seek a place and a 
person where and to whom they can express the great 
tragedies of their lives—not as an official observance, 
or as an obligation of membership, but as a necessity 
of our human nature? If a man’s spirit can profit by 
confessing, by all means let him do so. 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue REVIVAL AND ITS PHysicaL CoNCOMITANTS. 


I am not now dealing with the inward fervour, the 
enthusiasm and moral intensities of the Revival. Genuine 
feeling is wholesome, especially when it embodies itself 
in action. The want of the reciprocal influence of 
feeling and activity is one of the main hindrances to 
the full and symmetrical development of character. 
Neither do I refer, in any explicit sense, to the mere 
manifestation of strong feeling. Intense emotion needs 
an outlet, and must have some form of expression. 

en a man is awakened from his guilt, and finds 
that he can recover himself, it is natural that he 
should give vent to the ecstasy of happiness. It is 
folly to be too particular as to the manner or terms of 
his confession. If he kicks his idols, and prefers clogs 
to slippers, do not dismiss him with a pitying smile and 
eall him “ hysterical,” for you could not justify your 
conduct either on psychological or religious grounds. 
The shifting of a character is a fact of very serious 
interest. By all means listen patiently to him when 
he attacks the instruments of his wickedness and 
-creates a bitter and irrevocable enmity between himself 
and the vices that devastated his household and clouded 
the hopes of his life. Let him do it openly and instan- 
taneously. Some things improve on reflection, and 
some resolves are better after a night’s sleep; but the 
determination to break with sin is not one of them. 
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There is no middle course that is manly, and certainly 
none that is generous, none that is safe. It is true that 
there are, and always will be, lapses; but men lapse not 
only from the level of religious faith: they lapse from 
friendship, from domestic fidelity, from honour and 
from the spirit of chivalry. It is in the nature of things 
that there should be lapses from the ardour of Christian 
sentiment, from high flights and great reaches of ideality ; 
but when a man has taken a stand for the religious life, 
let him use every means that may tend to identify him 
with it. However, in this brief chapter I am approach- 
ing, and only approaching, a very perplexed problem, 
a problem upon which no man, whether he be patho- 
logist, scientist or theologian can afford to dogmatize. 
It needs a deeper acquaintance with our complex 
physical constitution, and the laws that regulate its 
marvellous mechanism, than the writer can pretend to 
command. Imean those tumultuous physical agitations 
which developed. themselves..at.an early period of the. 
Revival, and which signalized its progress through the 
land—pfostrations, contortions, paroxysms and violent 
derangement of the bodily organism. Such bodily 
agitations are by no means confined to periods of re- 


' ligious upheavals. They have been at all times and in 


all countries associated with kindred excitement both 
social and political. Wails of hysteria are known to 
have spread with marvellous rapidity over whole 
provinces. It is in a large measure’a question of 
temperament, suggestion, anticipation, and imagina- 
tion. We had our share of this sort of affection 
in Wales during the last Revival. Men had dreams, 


‘saw visions, were stricken in their houses, in the field 


and onthe common road. They came, so it is alleged, 
without any premonition from within. Our character, as 
a nation, predisposes us not only to fluctuations of 


‘feligious affections, but to those physical manifestations, 
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of the abnormal kind, which were so striking a feature 
of the movement. We are an imaginative people, 
and are prone to confound the affections which the 
imagination produces with spiritual illumination. There 
is one striking fact that should be noted, namely, that 
such bodily agitations, fantasies and prostrations were by 
no means confined to the most ignorant and abandoned 
sections of the community, or to those who were un- 
familiar with the higher forms of spiritual life. Among 
the subjects were men who had been in contact with 
religious organizations since childhood, men who knew 
how to carry themselves in Society, and who had already 
tasted of the Bread of Life. The most conspicuous 
amongst them was Evan Roberts himself, and he was 
by no means an ignorant man. His bodily agitations 
were awful to behold. They filled the hearts of children 
with fear, bewildered and astounded men of mature 
years, and caused hysterical women to faint. In the 
estimation of Evan Roberts such convulsions were the 
natural and legitimate results of the new birth, and 
goonsequently he gave them his benediction. In this 
* he did not stand alone, for even Wesley regarded them 
| with favour, so did Jonathan Edwards. Davenport and 
_ other fanatics of his class encouraged them. Why did 
_ Evan Roberts countenance them? Was it because he. 
rejoiced at the delivery of souls from the grip of sin ? 
} Was it out of sympathy with the agony of men and 
women awakened to a sense of their spiritual condition ? 
That the conversion of men was a matter of joy to him 
there cannot be any doubt. Neither can there be any 
doubt that he failed to distinguish the purer from the 
less worthy elements in this pathological phenomenon. 
\He mistook heated imagination for real “inspiration. 
Those who were conscious of a rush of feeling, or con- 
‘fessed to an impulse different from that to which they 
had been accustomed, were considered to be under the 
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control and influence of the Spirit. They were even 
regarded as objects of admiration, and were allowed a 
latitude, both in expression and conduct, which could 
not be justified on any ground whatsoever. An im- 
pulse may even be Divine in its origin and yet most 
human in its results. It is an error to saddle the Spirit 
with the responsibility for a converted man’s action. 


Men are not brought under spiritual influences in order 


to produce abnormal activity. The Divine Spirit does 
not derange a man’s intellect or depose a man’s reason. - 
In so far as we understand the operation of the Spirit | 
of God, it works on the lines of a man’s nature—the 
current of his thought, his motive power, and the 
faculties that are in him. Not only did Evan Roberts 
regard the hysteria that prevailed as a sign and proof 
of the apprehension of spiritual truths and as an index 
to the depth of moral feeling, but the general public 
took the same view. The result was that physical 
convulsions propagated themselves as if by infection. 
We had not in Wales at that time a body of ministers 
or laymen wise enough to check such disorders and 
extravagances. Partly from fear of the people, and 
partly from lack of experience in such matters, ministers 
permitted those who were thus affected to become the 


-dominant forces, not only in the general movement, but 


in the conduct of services in their own churches. HEvery- 
thing was in confusion, without order, without purpose, _ 
and often without decency. The sadness of it all is 
that there were so many who claimed that such ir- 
regularities had their legitimate province in relation to 
the things of God and to the operation of the Spirit. 
This is the travesty that gave room for the adversary 
to mock, and for the enemies of true revivalism to 
point the finger of scorn. We have no record that such 
physical results followed the preaching of our Lord 
or the ministry of the apostles. We have no account 
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in the New Testament of the development of the emotive 
force to such a degree as to gain the ascendancy over 
the higher faculties. There were great results on the 


Day of Pentecost, but not such results as we witnessed 


in Wales during 1904-5. It pleased God to accompany 
the descent of the Holy Ghost with many outward signs. 
Forked flames, likened by the bewildered assemblage 
to tongues of fire, seemed to alight upon the head of 
every one of the apostles. Apart from and beyond the 
outward insignia, there was the outstanding fact that 
the apostles were endowed with such wisdom and such 
knowledge as they never had before. They were 
endowed with the ability to speak in languages 
unaccustomed to them. It was an extraordinary 
manifestation of an extraordinary Divine Power. But 
‘there is nothing to Show that such bodily exercise as we 
saw during the last Welsh Revival is and must be the 
legitimate effect of wholesome religious feeling. Con- 
sclence was busy at work in that transcendent hour. 
Men were pricked to the heart, and even cried out, 
“What shall we do?” Such affections as Iam now 
alluding to have been common in Wales for generations 
past. Certain districts were known to be the nests and 
_ the training ground for such spirits. Taibach, in the 
neighbourhood of Port Talbot, was once noted as the 
place that could supply characters capable of working 
up these wondrous religious spectacles. These itinerant 
devotees were in the habit of attending various religious 
gatherings with the expectation of being “ touched.” 
The congregation knew beforehand what to expect, 
and the special preacher for the occasion did not at all 
resent their appearance, and even shot his arrows with 
a view to the desired end. There would be heard a 
deep wail, then a piercing cry; the next moment a 
woman would be casting off her bonnet, raising her 
arm, and throwing everything into disorder and con- 
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- fusion. Others would catch the infection; and there 


would be no attempt at checking such manifestations, ” 
for the common people took pleasure in them, and the 
preacher looked on with a complacent smile. Some 
of those who were affected during the Revival kept it 
on for months afterwards, giving way to violent emotions 
when the preacher reached a certain point. The 
agitation apparently occurred under the impulse of 
the same thought or sentiment that dominated them 
during the Revival, ‘the stimulus in each instance 
coming from without. Such characters have been | 
known to interrupt preachers during the delivery of a 
sermon and. to completely overcome them, to the annoy- 
ance of the congregation and detriment of the service. 
Such scenes have occurred repeatedly since the last 
Welsh Revival. But there have been strong person- 
alities in the pulpit, who have successfully resisted such 
interruptions, thus proving beyond a doubt that such 
paroxysms are largely a matter of encouragement. 
Physicians tell us that restraint often prevents a parox- 
ysm. The Romans had a law which provided that if any 
“one should be seized with epilepsy during the meeting of 
Comitia the assembly should be dissolved. Such was L 
the excitement during those conferences that people 
were frequently affected that way, and one affected the 
other. It was treated as we treat epidemics. Students 
of history have read of the epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, and the doings of the fanatics who fre- 
quented the tomb of Abbé Paris. Convulsions 
and kindred symptoms are largely a matter of 
temperament, and are propagated by sympathy. 


Not that we can entirely disregard the value 


of certain impressions that arise from sympathy. 
Some natures can reach the high-water mark 
of their spiritual capacity only when in touch with 
others who are filled with the same influence. The 
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social element in religious movements has its place 
and value. 

On what principle are we to explain such violent 
bodily exercises? Have they any spiritual significance ? 
Did they leave behind them any lasting impression for 
good? Did they make any moral impress upon the 
souls of individuals? The contortions and prostrations, 
what of them? Had they any Divine message? My_ 
belief is that they were purely physical. To explain 
them on supernatural grounds would, I believe, be 
contrary to our general conception of the genius of 
protestant Christianity. They did not possess any 
specific spiritual value, and did not convey any moral 
’ lesson. I know of no salutary impression which they 
have left behind, either on the mind of the nation, or 
in the inner life of the churches, or in the conduct of 
the subjects. It was the weakness of man rather than 
the power of God. True, there is much in the action of 
the Divine Spirit that eludes our grasp and which 
no philosophy can ever hope to fully explain. But 
those wild cries of horror which were so fearful in their 
violence during the Revival were undoubtedly due to 
mental action, to sympathy, to the power of suggestion 
and physical causes. Christianity strengthens rather 
than destroys self-control. Spiritual convictions were 
not meant to traverse the laws of our constitution or 
to override our reason and our will. Wales has had 
ample warning by the experience of the past, and our 
people need a better knowledge of the relative signific- 
ance of these contortions and prostrations. It is time 
that the nation should live less on its feeling and more 
by the power of the mind. The press worked the 
sentimentality of the Revival for all that it was worth. 
It was a harvest-time for publishers and journalists. 
There was money in it, and unfortunately there has 
always been money in Welsh sentiment. There is 
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more wealth to be coined out of the feelings ofthe 


_people than out of their. judgment. Now that the 


Révival passion is gone, and with the passion the 
profits that were in it, publishers take no further 
interest in the movement. To seek to rectify mis- 
leading interpretations, and give the Christian public 
the benefit of the light that comes from retrospection 
and the study of permanent facts, does not appear to 
be within their province. It is not worth the trouble, 
for the reason that if may not pay. But the last 
Revival is still a matter of supreme importance to 
our ministers and churches. The flood-time will come 
again. How soon none can tell, but it is not too soon 
for our ministers and our religious leaders to consider 
what should be their attitude towards similar religious 
awakenings. ‘Such forethought is essential if religious 
awakenings are to issue in any solid contribution to the 
moral strength of the nation. 1am not aware that there 
has been any organized consultation of a representative 
character with the view of tracing the moral conditions 
that gave the Revival its opportunity, to analyze the 
complex forces that worked in it, and thus to form an 
estimate of its real influence. The time has come to 
winnow the heap, to separate the false from the true, 
and to set the movement in its true setting. In no 


other way can our churches place themselves in a position 


to deal wisely and sympathetically with the next period 


- of spiritual quickening with which God may be pleased 


to visit our land, and thus to avoid those irregularities 
which swept away all organization, and made it im- 
possible, when the flood subsided, to gather together and 
to build up the newly converted into the fulness of 
Christian life. 


sore: 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tue AFTERGLOW. 


THE man of science goes carefully into the past, and 
is either stimulated or discouraged by his deduction. 
The historian listens intently to the voices that ring out 
of the centuries, and his soul is either entranced or 
depressed. The poet likewise gives heed to the thoughts 
that heave out of the bosom of the ages; he hearkens 
to the words of the seers—words that still burn and 
inspire. What one sees in history depends upon how 
one reads. The purpose of this inquiry is not to under- 


. value the moral worth of revivals, but to discover facts, 
to classify and to analyze them, to place them in their 


true perspective. It is also to consider their bearing 


_ upon the religious life of the country at the present hour, 
| and to attempt to foresee their future development. 


We are now on delicate ground, for there is still some 


: diversity of opinion, though not so much as there was. 


Much depends on the view-point. There is the profes- 
sional standpoint—the standpoint of the devotee, who is’ 
superstitiously given to religious duties and religious ex- 
citement, whose desideratum is ‘‘ results,”’ and “‘ results” 
of any and every kind, irrespective of motive in the 
converted and method in the conversion. There is the 
standpoint of the man who has become embittered 
against the churches in their quiet and regular working, 
and who welcomes any relief from the suffocating atmo- 
sphere of mediocrity and uniformity. Cognizance must 
40 . 
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also be taken of the man whose faith is easy, who dis- 
trusts enthusiasm and fanaticism of any kind. There is 
another type, the man who looks for success through 


_ the intellect rather than through the emotion. The 


solipsist has his own peculiar standard: he is the man 
who dismisses an argument in favour of a particular 
reality on the ground that it is somebody else’s ex- 
perience. Last, but not least, we have to consider the 
man who has neither the ability nor the inclination to 
think for himself, and who takes his ideas from the 
morning papers. This class was much in evidence 
during the Revival. It is astonishing what a number 
of people buy their ideas, and especially ideas that coin- 
cide with their own religious and. political predilections. 
They read, not to be enlightened and educated, but to 
be gratified. The view-point of this work is not the 
view-point of a blind worshipper, nor that of a censorious. 
critic. It is judicial—probably too judicial to please 
extreme partisans. 

We have now arrived at a period which affords a 
better opportunity for judgment, for we have the 
benefit of a later enlightenment. We have emerged out 
of the region of emotion, and are face to face with 
actual facts. A desire for accuracy should enhance 
rather than diminish the value of any work purporting 
to delineate a movement that has a spiritual message to 
convey. Herein lies the difficulty of a Welshman’s 
position. The Welsh temperament has an abundant 
supply of enthusiasm ; but it is deficient in the power 
of analysis. This is the weak spot in Welsh literature. 
The difficulty increases when we deal with such a ques- 
tion as the Revival of 1904-5. Men differed so widely © 

that it actually affected their personal and business 

relationship. Moreover, if public opinion is worthy of 

any consideration, it should be noted that it has under- 

gone a great change; and events justify the change. 
16 : 
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Ministers in general are distressed at the number of con- _ 
verts who have cut themselves off from the way of His 
life. Their judgment is not a hasty one. People seem 
harder than ever—due to the effects of the Revival. 
Certain phenomena, we are told, precede and follow 
revivals of religion. Decay of faith, indifference, 
atheism, brutality, and general intemperance, herald 
the approach of revivals. This point has already been 
dealt with, and has been shown to be devoid of founda- 
tion in so far as the Welsh Revival of 1904-5 is con- 
cerned. Let us, therefore, consider the corollary to 
this. The signing of the Magna Charta is assumed to be 
one of the direct results of the first Revival in England. 
The second Revival, which was brought about by the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans, is supposed to have 
paved the way for the assembling of the first English 
Parliament. The third Revival, that of Wycliffe, though 
he was more of a scholastic than a reformer, bore its 
fruit, it is said, in the “ Peasant Revolt.” After the 
fourth Revival came the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance. The Puritan Revival of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, it is claimed, culminated in the 
founding of New Kngland and the. founding of the 
English Commonwealth by thé Ironsides of Cromwell. 
The Quaker Revival of the second half of the seventeenth 
century was the friend of liberty, and had, as its im- 
mediate political result, the founding of Pennsylvania. 
The seventh Revival, that of Wesley and Whitefield, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, it is contended, 
purified our literature, our morals and our manners. 
It led to prison reform, the spread of philanthropy, and 
gave the first impulse to popular education. The Welsh — 
Revival of 1740, associated with the name of Howell 
Harris, gave birth to the Welsh Nonconformity of to-— 
day. It is credited in some quarters with being the 
root-cause of the “ Welsh Revolt” against the Educa- 
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tion Act and the present proportion of Welsh representa- 
tion in Parliament. But it is possible to attribute too 
much to revivals. There is a common fallacy that 
takes for granted the very thing that has to be proved. 
| Everything is due to something. Wales owes much to 
revivals, itis true; but she owes more—infinitely more— 
to the steady and unwearied labours of clergy, ministers 
and patriotic laymen who suffered before and during 
the dawn of Welsh civilization. . It is true of the religious 
history of Wales, as it is of every other protestant 
country in the world, that the proportion ‘of converted 
sinners brought into the Church through the agencies 
of revivals is very small. The revivalists claim too 
much. They claim that the election of 1868, when 
Welsh Toryism was superseded by Welsh Liberalism, 
was the result of the Revival of 1859. The fact that the 
Revival of 1859-61 coincided with. the closing years of 
Whig domination has no significance whatsoever. No 
sane historian whose reputation was worth anything 
would dream of connecting that Revival with the estab- 
lishment of household suffrage. The statement that 
modern Wales is the direct product of one particular 
revival, or of a series of revivals, is not verified by 
history. What does the phrase, “Modern Wales,” 
signify ? Primarily, it means the moral and religious 
aspect of Welsh life at this hour. But it means more : 
it covers education, language, literature, temperance, 
art, archeology, and our university system. Nothing 
could be more ludicrous than to attribute this output 
to the influence of revivals. The greatest gift that God 
ever gave the Welsh nation did not come through re- 
 yivals. I mean the Welsh Bible. It came through 
the Church of England in Wales, in the person of William | 
Morgan, a poor vicar among the mountains of Denbigh- 
shire. It would be impossible to exaggerate its effects 
upon Welsh life and character. How did the temper- 
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ance movement originate? Not through revivals. 
Several temperance societies were formed in the Princi- 
pality in the early thirties, a few of which continue to. 
this day. arly in 1871 the Good Templar. Order was 
introduced. For a number of years it was a great 
power in the land, and it still wields a wide influence. 
Some of the best temperance reformers in Wales were 
trained in connection with this Order. Good Templary 
had much to do in bringing about the passing of the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act, so well steered through 
the House of Commons by the late Mr. John Roberts, 
M.P. (father of Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M.P.), who was 
known as “‘ The Temperance Member for Wales.’ The 
Blue Ribbon Movement in the eighties added thousands 
to the ranks of teetotalers ; and, as a result, many tem- 
perance societies were formed in connection with the 
churches, the leading denominations eventually forming 
their own organizations. Like the Tractarian movement 
orthe Revival ofthenineteenth century,the Welsh Revival 
of 1904-5 was not preceded by any peculiar spiritual 
apathy, and it has not been followed by any marked 
progress of either a political or religious character. 

The immediate results were striking and precious. 
What a sight it was to see conscience ploughing the 
soil of men’s hearts! How it belied the contentions 
that the modern world has lost, or is losing, the old 
belief .in,.or.the.capacity for, remorse. If it be true 
that conscience-stricken people are really invalids, 
they could be counted by the thousands during the 
Revival. Men worried about their sins, and cried for 
mercy. Not that the effects of the Revival were 
uniform : some of our counties hardly felt its influence ; 
in other places it was forced. It was felt to be the 
correct thing, and people wanted to be “in the swim.” 
Churches longed and craved for the reputation of 
having experienced a revival. In other districts 
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it was real and genuine. Ministers, magistrates and 
employers of labour were strong and unanimous in 
their testimony as to the good it had accomplished. 


' It touched the consciences, changed the lives and 


arrested the attention of thousands. The common- 
place became unique. Men leaped as if by magic out » 
of their meanness, their apathy and their long-con- 
tinued silence. They became generous, active and 
eloquent—not through any violent effort of their 
own, but in spite of- themselves. Goodness that 
was normal became exceptional, heroism that was 
ordinary became romantic, love that was routine be- 
came dramatic, culture that was selfish voluntarily 
submitted itself to a crucifixion that was as astonish- 
ing as it was real. Sincere Christians whose timidity 
was proverbial developed into “Sons of Thunder.” 
Not a trace of fear or of bashfulness was left. Ministers 
experienced a complete change in their state of mind. 
Sermons that had served them in good stead became 
utterly valueless in their mind. Many of the scenes 
were intensely dramatic. Morning, noon and night one 
could hear the glad strains of jubilant songs. In the 
workshop, in the train, at the mouth of the pit, and 
even down in the depths of the mine, men rejoiced, 
and blessed God for the wave of spirituality that had 
transformed the face of the land. Preaching was at 
a discount. Singing was the order of the hour. Choir- 


masters were not needed, and hymn-books were an 


encumbrance. So great was the tension that some 
became demented; others were filled with terror. 
Hundreds were affected with melancholia, and a 
few committed suicide in consequence. A wave of» 
hysteria had passed over the nation. It is well 
that there should be long intervals between one 
revival: and another. Life would be intolerable 
if they came often, and came in the same forms. 


i 


a 
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Human nature, as at present constituted, could not 
stand it. 

Statistics loomed largely in the minds of those who 
sought to show that the Revival had justified itself. 
This isthe only standard by which some people measure 


| -the-value of men and of movements. But the criterion 


is neither a safe nor a just one. Carey laboured in 
India for a period of seven years without seeing a 
single convert to Christianity. There were missionaries 
in Matabeleland who suffered and toiled for thirty years, 
but who. had no success to record in the sense that 
statisticians count success. Robertson of Brighton 
preached for years to a small and, apparently, an 
unappreciative audience, but, with the exception of 
Henry Ward Beecher, he has done more, since his 
death, than any other man to change the trend of 
theological thought in the Western World. Things 
are not always what they seem. There was a prophet 
who lived in the primitive ages, and who in a moment 
of dejection gave utterance to his sense of the failure 
of the ideal which he had held up before his own genera- 
tion. “I, even 1, , only am left, and they seek my life 
to take it away.” That was the human view-point. 
But God said, “There are seven thousand in Israel who 
have not bowed the knee unto Baal.” Of One greater 
than the prophet it was said, “I have trodden the 
wine-press alone, and of the people there was none 
with Me.” Alone He conquered; alone, and by the 
strength of His own arm, He inflicted defeat upon 
our adversary, the devil; and alone He endured the 
suffering that was involved in the victory. But out 
» of that loneliness issued the gift of salvation and the 


blessings which are the main artery of inspiration 


_for humanity at this hour. Some are born to sow, 
while others are born to reap. It is seldom that one 
is blessed in both capacities. If we measure success 
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by figures, we put out of court some of the most lumin- 
ous intellects and colossal characters that ever lived. 
To measure the amount of drunkenness by official 
statistics is by now an exploded fallacy. Convictions 
are no safe guide as to the morality of any district 
or locality. It is often a question of standard and pro- 
cedure. However, for the benefit of those who attach 
supreme value to figures, and as a matter of historical 
interest, I give here the following statistics, which are 
official and authoritative. They show the convictions 
for drunkenness in the County of Glamorgan for the 
two years preceding and the two years following the 
Revival :— 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S OFFICE, 
Canton, Carpirr, Nov. 10, 1908. 
The Rev. Dr. Vyrnwy Moraan. 


Rey. Srr,—Herewith a return giving the number of con- 
victions for drunkenness in this county— 


Year 1902 . : z A R . 9,298 
an LO03T. : : : : . 10,528 
3 (1904. . é : : : . 10,282 
st 90b =. : : ; : . 8,164 
on 1 L906. =. ; : : . 5,490 
» 1907 s . 5,615 


Tam, Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) ALFRED THomas, Chief Clerk. 


It was not expected that the high flood-tide of the 
Revival years would be maintained. I am now deal- 
ing with legitimate expectations. It was in the nature 
of things that many should return to the evils from 
which it was thought the Revival had saved them. 
Rudyard Kipling, in one of his mottoes to Kim, 
describes this class of converts in graphic terms— 

“Here come I to my own again— 
Fed, forgiven and known again— 


Claimed by bone of my bone again, 
And sib to flesh of my flesh. 
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The fatted calf is dressed for me, 

But the husks have greater zest for me, 
I think my pigs will be best for me, 
So I’m off to the sties afresh.” 


It is estimated that, on account of the Revival, there 
_ was a special increase of 80,000 in the four larger 
Nonconformist denominations in Wales. But owing to 
the reaction after the Revival, there was a decrease 
of about 20,000 in the membership of these four de- 
nominations in 1906 and 1907, the two years succeeding 
the Revival. There was in 1905 a similarly abnormal 
increase in Nonconformist Sunday Schools on account 
of the Revival, and as in the case of members, a similar 
decrease in Sunday Schools in 1906 and 1907. There 
was not, in the case of the Church of England in Wales, 
any very large increase of communicants in 1905, while 
instead of a loss, there has been an appreciable increase 
both in communicants and Sunday scholars during 1905 
and 1907. The Nonconformist year-book figures for 
Wales given to the Welsh Church Commission show 
that even at the height of the Revival in 1905 the 
Church was well in advance of any single Noncon- 
formist denomination in the number of communicants. 
The figures are as follows :— 


Church communicants (in Wales) . ‘ . 193,081 


Congregationalists . ‘ A fs , Sel oot: 
Calvinistic Methodists . : A : . 170,617 
Baptists : t x 4 ‘ . 143,584 
Wesleyan. ; : : ; ; . 40,811 


On account of the decrease in Nonconformist mem- 
bers in 1906 and 1907, on the one hand, and the con- 
tinued progress of the Church of England during these 
years on the other hand, the Church of England in 
Wales is further in advance of any single Noncon- 
formist denomination now than it was in the height 
of the Revival in 1905. In the list of communicants 
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sent up from each parish of the Welsh dioceses to the 
Welsh Church Commission, the names and. addresses 
of the communicants were supplied. The Rev. Evan 
Jones, D.D., of Carnarvon, Chairman of the Free Church 
Council for this year, is reported to have made this 
statement, March 9, at Swansea: ‘‘ The State stub- 
bornly upholds with privileges and emoluments, princi- 
pally at the cost of impoverished Free Churchmen, the 
Church of a dwindling minority.” It is a lamentable 
fact that a man in his position should be guilty of such 
@ gross misrepresentation of facts. To disestablish and 
to disendow any church by such an instrument would be 
a social and moral crime. If the claim that the move- 
ment is conceived in the spiritual interests of the Mother- 
Church is to be seriously considered by honest men, 
then let the means adopted be such that they can stand 
a spiritual test. This is not the place to deal with 
the merits or demerits of Establishment. I am only 
pleading for the virtue of accuracy if figures are to be 
taken into account. The confirmation statistics given 
in the year-books show the continued progress of the 
Church in Wales. The figures of the four Welsh dio- 
ceses are as follows :— 


Period. Persons Confirmed. 
1878-1887 . 2 ; : j . 72,081 
1888-1897 . ; ; : : . 101,605 
1898-1907 . : 5 . oe ARE RUA 


The number of those confirmed during ten years 
1898-1907 in the Church in Wales is more by 84°6 per 
cent. than the number of those confirmed during the 
ten years 1878-87. Moreover, the historian, whose 
function it is to get behind all sectarian and political 
bias to truth and to fact, will be obliged to record that 
the Church of England in Wales at this hour is a powerful 
spiritual factor in the life of the Principality, and fills 
a larger place in the esteem and affection of the public 
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than for generations past. There is a higher ground 
than that of statistics, and in measuring the results 
of the Revival we must take into consideration the 
atmosphere which the Revival created, and the character 
and extent of the reaction now in operation. It is a 
‘reaction of the spirit of the world against the spirit of 
religion, of self-indulgence against duty, of materialism 
against idealism, of Plymouth Brethrenism against 
a paid and a trained ministry. Not only is the per- 
centage of lapses discouragingly large and still in 
progress, but the general aftermath is unusually de- 
pressing. The national life at the present hour_is 
profoundly tainted by reéligiows discouragements. It 
penetrates every pulpit, every church and every parish 
in the land. Servility, time-serving, political passion, 
disregard of truth, pleasure-seeking, subserviency to 
party, lack of intellectual integrity, the supremacy of 
the political over the spiritual as a bond of union among 
the sects, are rapidly diffusing themselves over . the 
nation like a pestilential miasma. The whole attitude 
of the people towards the Bible has undergone a de- 
plorable change, and the change is both rapid and 
widespread. No one conversant with the inner life 
of Wales can fail to observe the alarming spread of the 
personal and domestic disuse of the Bible. This is true 
even in the case of those who are religiously disposed. 
There is an alarming ignorance of the contents of the 
Bible among the rising generation, and especially of. 
what has been done in recent years in revivifying it. The 
power of the pulpit is lamed, and the confession of Christ 
in various forms is lamedy...Of sermons we have enough 
and to spare, but—very.little ex osition. “The Bible is 
becoming Tess and less che hook: the rank and file. 
The study of politics is engrossing the attention of the 
preacher, even at the cost of a less close study of the 
Bible. _Preaching is more topical than expository. The 
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relation of the ministry to the churches is not char- 
acterized by that degree of affection and confidence 
that distinguished it a generation ago. There is not 
that deep and profound sense of the mystery of life and 
things which comes from the consciousness of that Some- 
thing beyond ourselves which makes for righteousness. 
The Revival of 1904-5 ran the course of all revivals 
built upon that misconception of. conversion which 
mistakes the first impulse—often genuine—for the 
accomplished thing. There are, it is true, and it is 
with gratitude that we should record it, many in- 
dividuals who live to bear witness to the reality of their 
conversion. In the case of those who have lapsed, it 
is better that they should have lived the higher life 
even for a brief period than not at all. The memory 
of the experience will not fail to return some day in 
some form. The vision that men had of their better 
selves as God would have them be may some day come 
to fruition. Men may forget what they hear; but they 
will never forget what they feel. 

First of all, let us take the national view-point. What 
are the permanent results? What can we now reckon 
unto it for righteousness? Our criterion, Jonathan 
Edwards, sternly refused to recognize the worth or 
validity of any of the conversions that took place 
through his agencies that did not result in a clear 


and permanent improvement in the lite of the in- . 


dividual andein the collective conduct of the people. 
In American Religious Leaders, by the Rev. A. V. 
G. Allan, we have the preamble of the’ covenant which 
he drew up and to which the people of Northampton 
subscribed =“ Because of God’s great goodness and 
‘His gracious presence in the town of Northampton 
during the late spiritual revival, the people present 
themselves before the Lord to renounce their evil ways 
and to put away their abominations before His eyes. 
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They solemnly promise and vow before the Lord, in 
all their concerns with their neighbour, to have a strict 
regard. to rules of honesty, justice and uprightness ; not 
to overreach or defraud him in any matter, or, either 
wilfully or through want of care, to injure him in any 
‘way of his honest possessions or rights ; and to have a 
tender respect, not only to their own interest, but to 
his ; and particularly never to give him cause of offence 
by wilfully or negligently forbearing to pay their just 
debts ; whenever they may be conscious of having in 
the past wronged their neighbour in his outward estate, 
never to rest till they have made that restitution which 
the rules of moral equity require. They promise to 
avoid all back-biting, evil-speaking and slandering, 
as also everything that feeds a spirit of bitterness or 
ill-will, or secret grudge ; not to ridicule a neighbour’s 
failings, or needlessly insist on his faults; or to do 
anything in a spirit of revenge. And further, they will 
not allow their private interests or honour, or the 
desire for victory against a contrary party, to lead 
them into any course of which their consciences would 
reproach them as hurtful to religion or the interests of 
Christ’s Kingdom ; and particularly in public affairs, 
not to allow the interest of party or the desire of 
worldly ambition to lead them counter to the interests 
of true religion. Those who are young promise to allow 
themselves no diversions or pastimes, meetings or com- 
panions, which would hinder a devout spirit engaged ~ 
in religion, to avoid everything that tends to lascivious- 
ness, and which they believe will not be approved by the 
infinitely pure and holy eye of God; to finally conse- 
crate themselves to perform with great watchfulness 
the duties entailed by family relationships, whether 
parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers 
and sisters, masters, mistresses and servants.” 

John Wesley was equally resolute in his determina- 


—_—_ 
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tion not to recognize any profession of conversion that 
did not justify itself by life and by work. Wesley’s 
Revival wrought a great moral revolution in England. 
The demand for knowledge that it created was general, 
intense and sympathetic. Not only did that Revival 
affect England, but it left its impress upon the whole 
English-speaking world. Out of it came a world-wide 
Methodism. 

The combined efforts of Howell Harris and Daniel 
Rowland in the Revival of the eighteenth century re- 
sulted in the creation of forces the fruits of which are 
visible at the present moment in the intellectual, educa- 
tional as well as the religious life and opportunities of 
the nation. It gave the Welsh a higher place in the 
class of nations. It increased its prestige and made it 
a more valuable asset as a partner in the Kingdom of 
England. 

Moody’s Revival not only gave him a host of believ- 
ing, rejoicing converts, but there sprang up in its track 
numerous institutions and associations of a religious, 
charitable and philanthropic character. What is more, 
they continue. Thousands of professing Christians, 
young men and women, are at this moment blest with 
the results of Moody’s helping ministry. Henry Drum- 
mond declared that the influence of Moody’s mission was 
so far-reaching that even in Scotland.it.was nothing short, 
ofa national.epoch. The Revival of Vicar Prichard 
resulted in the first popular edition of the Bible in Welsh. 
Calvinistic Methodism had its birth in the Revival of 
the eighteenth century. Wesleyan Methodism -was 
hailed by a Revival at the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Beddgelert Revival lasted over several years 
(1817-22). The John Elias Revival was probably the 
most sudden in its outbreak and the most solemn in its 
character. - The Revival associated with the names of 
Richard Owen and John Richard Hughes was of short 
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duration, but in the number of its converts and its abid- 
ing impression it stands out among the most noted of 
Welsh revivals. Its central figure, Richard Owen, was 
the most massive character, the most powerful, original 
and successful revivalist that the Principality ever 

produced. He stands out first and foremost among the 
prophets of the revival school. 

How does the Revival of 1904-5 compare with these ? 
There is, of course, in this, as in all other. reyivals, a good. 
deal of uncalculated fruit ; but we are now dealing with 
the national aspect’ of a national movement. This is 
the broad view. This cannot be, in the light of the 
present, a very controversial question, for the reason 
that the means of comparison are within the reach 
of all. 

Whatinstitutions, religious, charitable or philanthropic, 
are there in Wales at this hour that may be said to have 
issued out of the Revival of 1904-52 What material 
for such institutions did it create? A revival, we are 
told, “‘ does not finish’ ; and we agree. But surely it 
begins. Nationally, in what direction are we to look ? 
It has been claimed that the Revival has “ reshaped the 
entire history of Wales.”’ But where is the evidence ? 
We need something besides platitudes and general 
assertions. —There.has not sprung up in its track any- 

thing of a general and permanent.character. It did not 
_—tadd to the dignity of worship. Vital religion has not 
been made more effective in our industrial centres, 
agricultural districts or coal regions. By “vital re- 
ligion ” I mean, not conventional phrases about getting 
to heaven, but vital religion in the sense of curbing the 
passions of the great masses of the people, in purifying 
their common speech and in eradicating their criminal 
tendencies. Ifa plebiscite of the magistrates, solicitors, 
colliery owners, and prison officials, were taken to-day, 
their unanswerable reply would be in the negative. A 


as 
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disenchanted nation remains neither stimulated in 
thought nor enriched in character. Its very language 
is being gradually driven out of its chapels by “ pigeon ” 
English ; and with the language goes its spiritual atmo- 
sphere. It is a fact within the knowledge of any and 
every man that football, the music-hall, and the 
public-house, are the dominant interests of thousands 
of the colliery people, young and old—the very thou- 
sands that thronged the various chapels during the 
Revival season. Sunday shows of various sorts, that 
were compelled to close their doors at that time, are now 
in the zenith of their popularity, and there is not power 
enough in the churches or among the ministers and 
clergy to check their progress. Since the Revival 
various socialistic organizations have invaded the 
valleys, and are gathering Welsh working - men 
by the thousands to hear the “socialistic gospel.” 
These working-men have already reverted to the old 
belief that their salvation is not to come by the way of 


- the pulpit or by the way of the churches, but by the way 


of the Labour Party and of Westminster. There are 
some who tell us that this is the social application of 
the Revival. It would be nearer the point to say that 
it is the social application of the ‘“‘ New Theology.” If 
materialistic socialism, without a tinge of reverence for. 
sacred things and sacred institutions, is either.the direct 
or indirect result of the Revival of 1904-5, then it cannot 
but be a source of sorrow to God-fearing people thatthe 
Revival ever*came. The reaction is on a large scale ; 
with its character all are familiar; and the reaction is 
still in progress. 

- Let us look at the Revival in the light of the inner 
life of our Free Churches. Here again the reaction is on 
a deep and a broad scale. Many—very many—of them 
have been obliged to revise their roll of membership, 
and are now lamenting over the deadly indifference that 
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has overtaken the flock. The apathy, the levitv; the 
decay of religious faith, the lapse in the habit of prayer, 
the disinclination to take part in religious work, the non- 
attendance of adherents, and the decline of the Sunday 
School, together with the prevalence of vice in its various 
~ aspects, which, we are told, are the symptoms premoni- 
tory of a revival, have been in this case reversed. In- 
stead of preceding, they have followed the Revival. The 
general condition of the churches is worse than it was 
in the days preceding the outbreak in 1904. There 
is a loss of appeal in the Gospel message, and an alarm- 
ing disregard of sacred institutions. There is less peace 
among thé members, and greater dissatisfaction with 
the ministry. The fall of the spiritual thermometer is 
very marked. The reports of the various churches of 
all denominations clearly show that in very many 
instances contributions towards foreign missions and the 
maintenance of the ministry have decreased—in some 
cases, ten per cent., and even more. Some of our finest 
preachers who occupy prominent pulpits have seen 
their salaries reduced by several pounds in the month. 
What is meant is, that these contributions are so much 
less than they were two and four years previous to the 
Revival. Plymouth Brethrenism has made rapid 
strides. Pointing to Evan Roberts as an example, they 
question the necessity for a paid or an educated ministry. 
A few isolated men here and there express the opinion 
that religious services in their particular hallsor churches 
are more vigorous ; and no doubt they are sincere, and 
must have good grounds for their belief. One evan- 
gelist declared recently that the quality of the present 
set of his converts has greatly improved, though he did 
not say what the term “quality” signified, However, 
the general condition of things among the churches in 
the Principality is worse since the Revival than before. 

Though it is dangerous to prophesy, there is no indica- 
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tion that the Revival of 1904-5 will be the precursor of 
any new movement, or the harbinger of advance in the 
direction of national progress. In many directions 
there is retrogression and a reversion to a more unsatis- 
factory type of religious life. During the Revival period 
hope ran high. The country expected great and last- 
ing benefits. Mr. W. T. Stead, writing to the Daily 
Chronicle on Dec. 13, 1904, said, “ Writing to-day in the 
midst of it all, I would say with all earnestness, Look 
out!’ Well, we are looking out, but not in the sense 
that Mr. Stead implied. There are thousands who 
would be thankful if his anticipation had been realized ; 
but what seemed probable then has never happened, 
and what seemed improbable has come to pass.. As a - 
robust worthy old deacon told the members of a certain 
church in the Rhondda Valley at a church-meeting, 
““ Well, brothers and sisters, we have had _a high time ;. 
but_I am sorry we have but little to distribute in the. 
way of dividend,” 

' But. there was one signal service that the Revival 
rendered, and its moral value is beyond computation : 
it brought the conviction home to the people that 
there is a rich spiritual life that may be, under certain 
conditions, revealed and utilized for the enriching of 
the individual character and the upbuilding of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. Not that there existed in the Welsh 
‘mind any doubt as to the reality of the spiritual 
world: the belief did prevail; but it was in the form of 
a mere ideal, a vague notion, or a Sunday inspiration. 
The Revival pronounced it a fact, and a fact of tre-: 
mendous importance. The forces of the spiritual life 
were let loose, and in such dimensions as to discount 
pulpit suppositions. It was an experiment in the 
world of feeling. The Revival achieved in the realm 
of the Spirit-life what modern astronomy has accom- 
plished in the sphere of the physical heavens. Latter- 
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day astronomy has shown that the physical heaven 
is wider, richer, more varied and wonderful than 
ancient astronomers had ever conceived. The Revival 
opened men’s eyes to the infinite scale on. which the 
Spiritual Universe is founded. It was a protest against 
the dominance of intellectuality. The present Welsh 
dynasty is academic: the spiritual has been relegated 
to a subordinate position. Our king is the school- 
master, and our queen is the Univéfsity: There has” 
gone forth out of the churches a Macedonian cry for 
help to rescue the ministry from intellectual effeminacy. 
The appeal is for a technically-educated priesthood. 
The scholar, they say, will save the pulpit from decay. 
But will he? The scholar can impart knowledge, but 
he cannot impart life. That will come through high 
and holy passion—passion for soul-saving, for reclaim- 
ing men who have turned their back upon honour, 

upon veracity, upon love and loving-kindness. This 
sad and dreary world is crowded with unfortunate 
ones who need sympathy and guidance. They are. 
longing for a word of encouragement, they are sighing 
for a Samaritan priesthood that abounds in deeds 
of good-will. What Wales sadly needs at this hour 
is a spiritually-minded ministry—a ministry of soul- 
healing and soul-saving. This was the vision that 
the Revival gave? "Tt" emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Church’s life. It gave us the key to the spiritual — 
world, and an insight into its forces, mysteries and 

springs of action. What we want is to have this 
spiritual life humanized, to make it an everyday ex- 
perience in the life of the churches, and not an experi- 
ence that is recurrent twice or three times in a century. — 
The power does exist. How to tap it is the question. 
We have discovered the secret of electricity; but 
we have yet to discover the secret of this spiritual 
power that manifested itself in such an extraordinary — 
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manner during the Revival of 1904-5. If Christianity 
is a reality, the secret must and will be discovered.. 
How is it to come? Evidently, it is not to come 
through intellectuality, for we have tried intellectuality, 
and failed. We had days and months of knowing 
this spiritual power during the Revival. Why should . 
we not have more? Why should it break out only 
now and then, and, like some Aurora Borealis, 
appear for a night or two, and skip weeks and 
months and years, and then come again? The 
symbols of the Spirit that Christ gave us were 
those of light and water—the permanent elements 
of human life. What we want is the Divine Effluence 
in its endlessness and enduringness. We shall never 
have it if we do not keep in the current of the 
Spirit by cultivating sensibility to high and pure 
impressions. 

Again, the Revival not only manifested the existence 
of a rich spiritual world, but it transfigured many 
individual souls. Some of them were characters 
that were shunned and officially regarded as morally 
incorrigible. The transfiguration revealed their un- 
suspected qualities and the potential goodness of which 
they were capable. Their gift of mind and heart has 
been a positive enrichment to the churches of which 
they are members and to the communities in which they 
live. Their best and highest powers have been called 
forth. Their conversion was nothing short of a miracle, 
and cannot be explained on ordinary human ground. 
The disposition was absent, the will was absent; so 
was the imagination and the power of response. 
Ministers had kept them under observation for years 
and abandoned all hope of their salvation. Prayers 
had failed ; so had the tears of their children and the 
pleadings of their wives. The character seemed fixed. 
Partly from curiosity, partly at the suggestion of a 
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sinful companion, that they might have some amuse- 
ment, partly in response to some mysterious intuition, 
they were led into some chapel; then, suddenly they 
were conscience-stricken, overwhelmed and prostrated. 
A new consciousness dawned upon their soul, and 
their first act was a cry of relief or of distress. It 
was not the time for the coining of delicate and well- 
expressed phrases : they had to cry in the only language 
and in the only terms known to them. Words that 
would sound as blasphemy to-day were then condoned 
and overshadowed by the exhilarating fact that men 
hitherto regarded as beyond control and conviction 
had been brought into the Kingdom. What is more: 
there is no mistake about the reality of their con- 
version. They are in the Kingdom. Some of them 
were among the most profitable patrons that the 
publicans had. They could sing, they could entertain. 
They paid the publican better than gramophones or 
pianists. These men were the centre of attraction ; 
and it is a curious psychological fact that these men 
are as loud and as enthusiastic, and even as charming, 
in the service of Christ as they were in the service of 
Satan. Four years after the Revival flame has burnt 
out, these men still stand and the-fire still burns. When 
touched, they explode and have been known to over- 
whelm and to silence the strongest preacher. What 
energy they have! What tremendous power this new 
life has given them ! : 

The Revival had its effect upon another class. The 
following is a typical case. It is in the form of a testi- 
mony from a man who is held in high esteem, and who 
has for years taken a serious interest, not only in the 
work of his own church, but in the affairs of the de- 
nomination to which he belongs. He says: “For 
several years I have held the office of deacon, Bible- 
class teacher, and have been a zealous Church worker, 
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My life was considered by myself, family and friends to 
be an honourable one. I was on terms of great friend- 
ship with the leading preachers of my denomination ; 


I smoked and drank, but not to excess. I regarded 


myself as a healthy-minded, good-living and moral 
man. For some months previous to the outbreak 
of the Revival, there was a decided change in the 
atmosphere of my Church-life. Everybody felt it— 
minister, deacons, Sunday-School teachers, young men 
and women of all ages. _It had been my habit for years 
to turn into a certain public-house for a drink or two 
on the way home, and sometimes on the way to the 
prayer-meeting. To me, and to my friends who accom- 
panied me, there was nothing improper in such a custom. 
The habit, however, was strong and the desire constant. 
I felt that I could not pass a public-house, and I did not 
see why I should as long as I kept myself within proper 
bounds ; but one Sunday evening, under the preaching 
of our pastor, a fresh light dawned upon my soul. I 
had a great feeling that there was a falsity in the very 
essence of my Christian life. I went home; but I 
passed the house that I used to visit on my way to and 
from the chapel to which I belonged. I began to feel 
that I was standing in a false relation to my God and to 
His Church. My soul was full of remorse. Many a 
time had I said that I would give up the old habit, 
for a feeling of compunction used to come over me 
occasionally. Idid really make one or two great efforts 
to wean and to disentangle myself. I ‘had an ideal, 
and I honestly aspired after it; but the apparent 
innocence of the habit and the power of association 
proved too strong for me. I attended the week-night. 
prayer-meeting ; the Revival spirit was in the air ; 
and I felt restless and miserable. I prayed God to help 
me. It was hopeless to expect to triumph in my own 
strength. I said to my Heavenly Father, ‘Lord, I 
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have tried and failed; now I give up the struggle: 
I yield ; do with me whatever Thou wilt.’ From that 
night I was another man. I seemed to have received 
| a new grace; my mind was opened up; and I had a 
‘new conception of the meaning of salvation, quite 
-} different from anything that I had ever experienced. 
' God in His mercy had enabled me to see and to feel 
the great realities of spiritual life. From that day 
to this I have not had a desire to drink or to smoke. 
The desires have been completely taken away. I 
never was so happy as I am now—never so useful. 


- 
- 


The Revival still goes on in my heart. I never ~ 


saw Evan Roberts. We never had such tumultuous 
gatherings in our town as they seemed to have had 
in other districts and counties. I owe all that I 
am at the present moment to the agency of my own 
pastor.” 

But the chief value of the Revival was in its attitude 
to Christ. Its thoughts were of Him. Its songs wére 
centred in His Person—not doctrines about Him; 


but He Himself the supreme motive to faith and the 


supreme object of love. Every convert set Him in the 
same incomparable place, and acknowledged to Him 
the same immeasurable debt. Forgiveness through 
Him, salvation through Him, strength to stand, suffer 
and to overcome through Him. The new. life in the 
Spirit, all that they had ceased to be, and all that they 
hoped to be—they owed it to Him. This was the one 
clear, definite note of the Revival—the ascendancy that 
Christ exercised over the people. Of all the facts of 
history there is none so significant as that of the origin 
and growth of Christ’s ascendancy over the minds and 
hearts of men, covering and illuminating the whole 
circumference of life—personal, social, domestic, 
political and religious. The obsession began in the 
calling of the two pairs of brothers Simon and Andrew, 
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James and John. He enlarges the circle, and makes 
twelve; then the seventy. What was the nature of 
_ the obsession? At first, it was passive and indefinite : 

they yielded; but could not attach any distinct idea 
or reason for leaving their daily callings. But in their 
closer relation to Him they began to realize what it 
involved. The obsession became active and obligatory. 
as the sense of His character deepened in their hearts. 
He gradually unveiled Himself to them. And what a 
revelation! The obsession as it grew became moral 
and spiritual. It reinforced their spiritual resources. 
It gave them power over unclean spirits, mysteriously 
communicated, but none the less real. The conscious- 
ness of this power was a matter of the highest import to 
the disciples. It was second only in significance to 
the consciousness of Christ Himselfi—the consciousness 
of winning and gathering men for the Kingdom—a task 
to which He had devoted Himself. Fidelity to Him 
became the test of discipleship; and fidelity to Him 
will be the test upon the Judgment Day. This is the 
one great determining point in the final destiny of every 
man. For ages, the world anticipated His coming ; 
prophets and seers had given expression to the desire 
for a Christ that would reveal the perfect law, the 
perfect philosophy, the perfect life, the perfect religion. 
The desire became an expectation; and it was this 
expectation that solaced, guided and inspired hu- 
manity through the long and weary ages. When John 
the Baptist—His immediate predecessor—appeared, 
this expectation had grown into a conviction: they 
knew that the dawn was not far off. Broken lizhts 
from the throne of God had illumined the way. At 
least, there was peace on earth and good-will among 
men, for the Christ had come. He was the symbol of 
all that was best and most hopeful in their ideal. 
He stood in the forefront of His own age. He 
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stands in the forefront of ours, and He will live and 


shine in the ideas that will, a century hence, rule the 
world. 

Carlyle was one day walking along the streets of Paris 
arm in arm with Robert Browning, the poet. Coming 
across an image of the Crucifixion, Carlyle stood, looked 
up, and said, “ Ah! poor fellow! Your partis played 
out.” But is it played out? Is the regenerating 
force that He imparted into human life already spent ? 


‘Has the obsession failed 2? Nay, it is more powerful, 
- dominant and absorbing in this generation than in any 
-other. He has been-the main artery of inspiration for 
all the crusaders of chivalry, freedom and philanthropy. 


» Call Him God or call Him man ; say that Heisa Teacher, 


ee ee 


or that He is an Example: you cannot disregard what 
He was, or what He did, or what He said. You cannot 
go on making laws, administering justice or treating 
the poor as if He had not lived and died in our flesh. 
What a different history the world would have had if He 


* had never come! The slave would still be in his fetters, 


childhood would still be in obscurity, and the quality 


-of meekhess would still be in disesteem. When He was 


born, it was said that there was no room for Him in the 

‘inn”; and once upon a time, Art said the same, so 
did Poetry, so did Architecture, so'did Philosoph -and 
Statesmanship. What kind of society did it produce ? 
What was the value set upon human life? What im- 
portance was attached to the sentiment of peace ? 
Where was liberty? Where was education? How did 
the poor fare? And the heathen races, what of them ? 
Who cared-for the voice of conscience? J ustice, what 
was its status? How far did the sense of it operate 
in the mind of those who ruled the destinies of nations ? 
History answers, and answers in terms that are plain 
and unmistakable, 

Look at it all in the light of the present. esate 
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ideal with ideal, fact with fact, conditions with con- 
ditions: what a difference! It would be impossible 
for Herod to sit on the throne of England—the mother 
of nations and heroes. It was the Frenchman Mira- 
beau who cried, with eloquent irony, “ England is lost ! 
Great God! what terrible news! In what latitude 
is she lost? What earthquake,—what convulsion of 
Nature,—has swallowed up that famous isle, inex- 
haustible home of splendid models, that classic land 
of the friends of liberty?” Pontius Pilate could not 
retain his position as an administrator of the law under 
the British Crown. There would be no place in any 
of our dominions for the old Roman gladiatorial show, 
where two brothers nursed at the same breast could 
meet in mortal combat for public sport while the mother 
shouted, ‘‘ Kill.” Christ has made itimpossible. True, 
the mood of arrogance is still abroad where power reigns ; 
materialism claims to speak in the noble name of 
science, and transmits through the medium of maga- 
zines its interpretation of man and the universe. The 
acid of scepticism bites its way into men’s noblest hopes 
and ideals. We hear speeches, and even read articles, 
in defence of a limited system of open immorality under 
the control of the State. Moral qualities that relate 
us to Deity and to greatness are being resolved, in some 
quarters, to mere mutations of atoms or electrons ; 
there is much of selfishness left—enougk, indeed, to 
darken earth and heaven alike. And the saddest 
feature of this modern selfishness is in the fact that it 
has a foot in both camps—in the world and in-the 
Church. But the broad truth remains: humanity is 
gaining in understanding, in sympathy and in love. 
Through the instrumentality of religion, of schools, 
and the interchange of thought, civilization is being 
enriched and perpetuated, and the Kingdom of God is 
shown to be not a dream, but a reality. 
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“Though failure oft-repeated dim the light 
Of high resolve, wherewith thy’ youth was bright, 
If each fresh morn thou gird thee to the fight, 
It is enough. 


Though hopes which made the world seem half divine 
Fade in thy clasp and suffer slow decline, 
If thou for others’ hopes exchangest thine, 

It is enough.” 


APPENDIX 


Tue following correspondence explains itself :— 


THE Memoriat Hatt, 
FarRInGpon STREET, Lonpon, E.C., 


March 13, 1909. 
Rev. J. V. Moraan. 


Dar Sir,—I have seen in the Liverpool Daily Post the notice 
of a book shortly to be published by yourself, entitled, A Retro- 
spect and Criticism of the Welsh Revival of 1904, and especially 
of Mr. Evan Roberts. 

Before the issue of that work, I would very much like you 
to become acquainted with the present position of Mr. Roberts 
with respect to many of the points on which your work is likely 
to touch, 

He has been living at Clariel’s. God has wonderfully taught 
him, He seems to have grown into the maturity of Christian 
manhood, and I am convinced is on the eve of a work ever so 
much deeper and more searching than anything yet. 

I am most eager that nothing of adverse criticism of the past 
may affect either him or the work of God through him. 

Tam convinced that these things are dear to you, and, there- 
fore, need not apologize for writing in Christian love and truth, 

He is now living at Mr. Penn-Lewis’s, Cartref, Toller Road, 
Leicester, who will be most pleased to answer any enquiries 
you may like to make and send recent literature bearing on 
the whole matter.—Yours very sincerely, 

¥F, B. Meyer. 


Rev. F. B. Mrynnr, B.A., 
Tor MrmoriaL HALL, 
FARRINGDON STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
March 14, 1909. 
Dzar Sir,—Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan received your letter this 


morning. He has been ill for some time; but as the matter 
267 
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is important, he wishes me to write at once to say that any 
representations from you regarding Mr. Evan Roberts and the 
Revival deserve consideration. The manuscript is now ready 
for the printers; but he would rather burn it than be the 
cause of adversely affecting the work of God through Mr. Roberts. 
He holds certain views which are shared by a great many; 
and the chief aim of his work is to help the Christian 
public to turn to greater and more permanent profit the next 
period of spiritual quickening with which God may be pleased 
to visit us. There are two men in the Congregational body 
who have read the MS., the Rev. D. Silyn Evans of Aberdare, a 
man of the evangelical type, and of wide experience; and the 
Rev. J. Morgan Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, an advanced thinker 
of high standing. You are at liberty to communicate with 
them as to. whether they think that the book contains anything 
derogatory to. Evan Roberts, or that there is the slightest dis- 
position to do him injustice, According to present appear- 
ances, the book is likely to create considerable interest, and 
before it goes to the printers, Dr. Morgan invites you to place 
him in possession of all the facts which you deem essential 
regarding the present position of Mr. Evan Roberts, and the 
points dealt with in this work. Dr. Morgan is already acquainted 
with all the literature bearing on the Revival. He would 
rather help than hinder Mr, Evan Roberts on the eve of any 
new work which he may have in view. 

I enclose some particulars of the book, which will enable you 
to decide what information to give, so that the book may be 
helpful to Mr. Evan Roberts personally, and the cause which 
you have at heart. = 

I thank you for your letter. The MS. will be withheld from 
the printers in order to give you time. Should you think it 
wise to incorporate in this book your own views as to Mr. Evan 
Roberts and the Revival in the light of the present, whether 
in opposition to, or modification of, the views entertained by 
Dr. Morgan, he will gladly afford you the opportunity. As 
you leave for Turkey on the 17th, please reply at once, as there 
is no time to lose.—Yours faithfully, 

8. Js., 


for Dr. Morcan. 
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eo Tar Mrmorrat Hatt, 
FaRRInGpon Street, Lonpon, E.C,, 
March 15, 1909. 


Dzar Dr. Morcan,—Thank you for your kind letter, I am 
extremely sorry that it is impossible for me to take any further 
steps in the matter, and the only thing I can do is to send your 
very kind letter to Mrs, Penn-Lewis, asking her to send any - 
information which you ought to be in possession of. I greatly 
regret that this is all I can accomplish before leaving. I only 
knew of your book on Saturday, or would have taken some 
earlier steps. 

With much regret, and hope that you will soon be better, 

Yours very sincerely, F, B. Muyzr, 


Rev. J. Vyrnwy Moraan, D.D. 


TELEGRAM, 


LzrcesteR, March 16, 1909. 
Just received Mr. Meyer’s letter; please delay manuscript 
for my letter posting to-night. Penn-LEWIs. 


March 17, 1909. 


Dar Mrs, Penn-Lewis,—Please accept my obligations for 
your telegram and confidential letter of March 16th, together 
with your own book on the Revival. 

The matter is very important, and I must take a day or two 
to turn it over in my own mind. Meanwhile, may I ask you 
to be good enough to say, definitely, whether the manuscript, 
in case I decide to send it on, would be read and considered by 
you alone, or by Mr. Evan Roberts and yourself? You 
write, ““I know Mr. Roberts would be also most heartily in 
accord with all you would say tending towards this objective.” 
This, I presume, has reference to the claim that I make.on 
behalf of the book, viz., that it will “‘ help the Christian public 
to turn to greater profit the next period of spiritual awakening.” 

I had better state at once that notwithstanding my regard 
for you personally, and the noble work which you have in 
various ways accomplished, and notwithstanding the im- 
portance I attach to the representations of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
I could not, and would not, change ‘or modify my position on 
the points in question unless the statement or corrections came * 
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to me direct from Mr. Evan Roberts himself, In that case, I 
should regard it as authoritative. The portrait of Mr. Evan 
Roberts, which you kindly sent me, is better than the one in 
my possession. Could I use it? You have marked it “ Copy- 
right.””—Yours faithfully, J. Vypnwy Morean, 


March 21, 1909. 


Dear Mrs. PEenn-Lewis,—I beg to acknowledge your con- 
fidential letter of March 19th. I am not all surprised at your 
disappointment due to my refusal to accept any statement or 
corrections except from Mr, Evan Roberts himself. In your 
letter of March 16th you claimed to be fully aware of Mr. Roberts’s 
~ mind respecting all the points mentioned in my prospectus. 
Now you state that you wrote to me entirely on your own 
responsibility and without his seeing your letter to me. This 
shows that you took a daring responsibility in approaching 
me in the way you did, and on a matter of such importance. 
If Mr. Evan Roberts has “suffered,” it is through those who 
constituted themselves his bodyguard and advisers, claiming 
to speak in his name. They have sought to surround his person- 
ality with clouds of marvel, miracle and sacredness, which has 
done much towards marring his usefulness. I am not aware 
that you objected to the book on the Revival written by the 
Rey. Dr. Phillips of Tylorstown. Apparently, Mr. Evan Roberts 
gave him considerable assistance, and even pronounced his 
benediction upon that undertaking. But in my estimation, 
and in the estimation of men of mature judgment, whose piety 
is unquestioned and unquestionablé, the view which that 
book gives, both of the Revival and of Mr. Evan Roberts, is a 
misleading one. Mr. Roberts is a public man, and the Revival 
is an historical fact; therefore, it is both proper and important 
that some author should endeavour to distinguish the purer 
from the less worthy elements, both in the movement and in 
the man who was its central figure. A correct diagnosis of Mr. 
Evan Roberts would help rather than injure him in his future 
work, 

May I say, in conclusion, that I have, as my book will claim, 
profound regard for Mr, Evan Roberts personally, and for what 
good he may have accomplished. If he is, as is claimed, on 
the eve of a deeper and more searching work than anything 
yet done, I and those whose views I represent will have cause 
to rejoice.—Yours faithfully, 

J. VyBNwy Moraan, 
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CartREF, Totter Roan, LEIcustsr, 
April 3, 1909. 


Drar Dr. Morcan,—I must apologize for delay in replying 
to your letter ; but I was in the pressure of getting my monthly 
paper through the press, and had to let my correspondence 
stand aside. 

In reply I will only point out 


1. That I wrote you at the suggestion of the Rev. F. B. 


Meyer, and should not have done so otherwise, 

2. That having Mr. Roberts as my guest for so long a 
time, gave me exceptional opportunity of knowing his mind 
concerning much that occurred during the Revival, and I 
desired to be of service to you by—in a confidential and 
friendly way—just glancing through your manuscript, but not 
as authorized by him. 

3. I, however, saw afterwards, by your second letter, the 
impracticability of my offer, as even my silence over any passage 
might be misconstrued; and I, therefore, became quite clear 
that I could not be of any service, and I was relieved—not 
disappointed—at being released from my offer, for it is better 
that Mr. Roberts should alone be the authority for any correc- 
tion or information which might be necessary. I am, however, 
very thankful for your kind words about Mr. Roberts, and I 
can the more trustfully leave the whole matter in the hands 
of God to guide and direct you, for the welfare of His cause 
in Wales. 

I may add that I was deeply touched by your letter to Mr. 
Meyer, as I saw your genuine desire to help and not hinder 
Mr. Roberts’s work, and it drew me to you, as I should not 
have otherwise done. 

My motive in writing on the matter to you was as genuine 
as yours in writing your book, and had the same object; but 
I must apologize if, under the constraint of this motive, I have 
transgressed,— Yours very faithfully, 
JESSIE PENN-LEWISs. 
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OPINIONS ON THE WORK. 





“We think it is the introduction, written by the Editor 
himself, which will be generally regarded as the best part 
of the book. This fills ninety pages, and is an elaborate 
disquisition on what may -be called, concisely, ‘The Welsh 
Question,’ which means really a group of questions, in- 
cluding Education, Disestablishment, Home Rule, and other 
issues. Dr. Morgan handles the question of Disestablish- 
ment with marked ability and judgment. We have seldom 
seen the arguments for and against it so admirably summed 
up, with so firm a grasp, and in so judicial a spirit. There 
are considerations which must turn the scale in the eyes of 
every sincere Churchman, but these being in the back- 
ground, the balance is held very even, with full justice, 
within these limitations, to the Church of England. On 
most of the questions discussed in the introduction, we find 
much good sense, and a quality of candour, not commonly 
met with in comparisons between the Church and Non- 
conformity.” —Standard. 


“Dr, Morgan has made a special study of the history of 
Wales in the Victorian Era, and the work now sent forth 
is a companion volume to his ‘Welsh Religious Leaders in 
the Victorian Era.’ Dr. Morgan, in an exceedingly able 
introduction, draws a faithful picture of the schools of 
thought that have made their influence felt in the Princi- 
pality. To the student of present-day Political and Edu- 
cational movements in Wales, the work is very suggestive.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


“A work specially strong in its appeal to such as 
appreciate the characteristics of the warm-hearted people 
of the Principality. The pages supply sketches of several 
men, of whom few by biographical particulars are available, 
and on this account the book will be found useful for 


‘¢ Welsh Political and Educational Leaders »?__ cont, 


reference, while at the same time, because of its intrinsic 
interest, it will be treasured in the library of many a friend 
of Wales.” —Christian. 


“ One of the most interesting and valuable books of the 
opened year. What the Peerage is said to be to many 
Englishmen, this ought to be to Welshmen. It has the 
attraction of an authoritative collection of portraitures of 
men who have good British, as well as Welsh, grounds for 
being remembered and understood. Dr. Morgan himself 
writes ably, and he has selected his contributors with 
judgment and spirit. Turn the pages where you will, 
there is not one dull or unprofitable.” Sir Epwarp RussELL. 


“ A valuable volume. Much that is here preserved would 
have been. lost for ever, had not Dr. Morgan taken the 
trouble to bring together these articles and portraits. He 
has placed Wales under a very great debt to him. The 
work is a serious contribution to the educational and 
political history of Wales.”—T. Wauirron Daviss, B.A., 
Ph.D., Bangor. 


“This is a wonderful collection of eminent characters 
and lives, and will be quite new to those who are not 
familiar with the history of the Principality. Many of 
the portraits, especially the older ones, are very interesting.” 
—The Hon. G. W. E. RusseExt. 


“ A highly interesting work, and covers ground of which 
little is known beyond the Principality.,—-Lord Justice 
VaucHaN WILLIAMS. 


“This is a massive, most interesting, and instructive 
volume. Dr. Morgan’s introduction is acute, penetrating, 
and stimulating; and forms an admirable setting of the 
ideas and persons, the forces and institutions, of Wales in 
the Victorian Era. This volume will greatly aid in feeding 
the faith and realising the best ideals of the Welsh people.” 
—Dr. Jouy Cuirrorp. 


“This work shows that the spirit of enterprise has not 
departed from the land. It is a credit to both editor and 
publisher. It is well worth 16s., and is a worthy monu- 
ment of those Welsh heroes who are in peril of being 
forgotten.” —Groleuad (Welsh). 


“Welsh Religious Leaders” 


(Published by James Nisset & Co.). 





OPINIONS ON THE WORK. 





© Welshmen everywhere will be quick to appreciate the 
obligation under which Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan has placed 
them by his successful portrayal of the development of 
Wales during the Victorian Era. Dr. Morgan’s new book, 
lately published in London by Messrs. Nisbet, avowedly 
deals with Welsh religious leaders of that period. That, 
however, is another way of defining the history of all that 
is best in Wales, because for generations the pulpit was the 
enly sphere in which Welshmen could hope to achieve 
distinction. In one of the three remarkable contributions 
which Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan, as Editor, makes to the volume, 
there is a graphic and touching picture of the condition of 
Wales generally at the beginning of the time covered by 
his history. 

“Great catholicity has been shown in the selection of 
contributors, who are drawn from Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Calvinistic Methodists, and Wesleyans, 
and who are all able and eloquent. 

“Freedom of criticism is ample, but sectarianism, in the 
usual sense, is absent from the book. The Editor, in the 
preface, which he humorously declines to call a preface, 
says that he has purposely avoided appealing to the spirit 
of sect, recognising only the spirit of brotherhood, and 
aiming at appreciation of all who have laboured for the 
elevation of his countrymen. Most of the great ones who 
are treated separately come under review in his own 
‘excellent general survey of the Victorian Era, and not a 
single point, personal or national, is omitted, which could 
throw light on his subject. : ; 

“Nineteenth century Wales, in all its aspects, lives 
again in his pages. His words throb with the spirit of 
ardent nationality; indeed, the national aroma is even 
maintained by a slight Cambrian element in some of the 
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‘Welsh Religious Leaders ’’—continued. 


English. But Dr. Morgan takes a bold stand against any 
narrow interpretation of the nationalist sentiment, and 
welcomes as conspicuous among the good omens of the 
Victorian Era, the breaking-up of old racial antipathies and 
prejudices, and the abandonment of old grooves. The 
preservation of the identity of the Welsh as a people can- 
not, he declares, be secured by isolation. ‘True grandeur 
of mind comes by association.’ 

“Our duty is to recommend both Welsh and English 
readers to explore Dr. Morgan’s book for themselves. In it 
will be found matter for indefinite discussion, much sound 
advice from various points of view, a mine of valuable 
information, and food for very serious reflection and national 
introspection.” Sir Epwarp. RussELL. 


“This work of many colours speaks for itself: it requires 
no formal introduction. No thoughtful Welshman can take 
it up without finding in it chapters that will deeply interest 
him. For even when the subject of the biographical sketch 
fails to enlist his entire theological sympathy, he will 
probably be attracted by a skilful delineation of character 
or by a feat of psychological anatomy. Iam free to confess 
that I have perused the whole without any lagging of 
interest from the beginning to the end. 

‘Tt was a most happy thought on the part of Dr. Vyrnwy 
Morgan to bring together to a neutral arena, so many able 
representatives of so many widely different opinions; and 
the volume seems calculated to act as an eirenicon on a 
people which is just now divided on the question of religion 
and education. He will, if I am not greatly mistaken, soon 
prove to have earned the cordial thanks of the Welsh people 
in all parts of the world.”—Sir Jon Reuss, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Celtic, Oxford. 


“This book, besides being full of charm for Welshmen, 
will go far to explain the Welsh people to others. It traces 
the life of the Welsh race to its springs, describes the 
leading characteristics of the people—their ideas, their 
capacities, their service, and their mission. It is a cogent 
defence of the Welsh nationality and of its aspirations and 
ambitions, because it is a careful and comprehensive ex- 
planation of the roots and fruits of Welsh life. 
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‘*Welsh Religious Leaders ””—continued. 


“Tt is concerned, as the title states, with leaders ; with 
men who have gathered into themselves the thoughts and 
yearnings, the faith and hope, of the people; embodied 
them, manifested them, and so led the people by them. 
The leaders of a people are the best pictures of a people. 
They show not only themselves, but those they lead. For 
who are they? Powerful, great, and original they may be, 
but apart from the commonality amongst whom they live, 
and from whose condition they derive their inspiration and 
impact, they are impotent. It is the function of a leader 
to interpret and express the consciousness of his race, and 
to aid, as far as he can, in the realisation of his nation’s 
best self. 

“Some of the leaders I knew, and it has been a sincere 
pleasure to renew my acquaintance with them. For some 
reason I instinctively turned first of all to the paper on 
Kilsby Jones. I remembered his coming to London, 
the ‘great expectations’ raised, the confused and con- 
tradictory talk about him; his fine hatred of all hypo- 
erisies, his splendid defiance of crippling conventionalities, 
his originality of thought and poetic expression. This 
sketch of him by Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan is a fine piece of 
work. To read it is to be instructed and roused, infected 
and inspired. Even the record of his enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and the greatness of his service is indescribable.” — 
Rey. Joun Cuirrorp, D.D., LL.D. 


“JT have greatly appreciated the privilege, so kindly 
aceorded to me, of reading in proof Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan’s 
‘Welsh Religious Leaders in the Victorian Era.’ It was a 
happy thought to attempt to give a survey of the religious 
life of Wales during this most important period by means 
of biographies of carefully selected leading preachers. It 
seems to me that Dr. Morgan has worked out his plan 


with great success. Not only has he recognised the im- 


portance of including representatives of each of the leading 
bodies of Christians working in Wales, but he has also 
contrived to introduce the element of variety into his 
denominational panels. 

“A great deal of light is incidentally thrown, by this 
book, upon the early struggles of Welsh preachers, the 


‘‘Welsh Religious Leaders ”’—continued. 


sources of their pulpit power, and the manifold activities in 
which they engaged. It is a pleasant feature of most of the 
writing that the spirit of humour has not been banished 
from it, as though these mighty masters of the assemblies 
were not sometimes to be presented to us in the guise of 
men. I feel sure that Dr. Morgan’s book is one which every 
~ lover of Wales will be glad to have, and that it will prove 
a most useful introduction to those across the border, who 
wish to gain an insight into the temper and recent history of 
Welsh religion.” Professor J. E. Luoyp, M.A., Bangor. 


“This is a handsome volume. The chapters are written 
chiefly by men well qualified for the task, and the book, as 
a whole, supplies very interesting reading. We accept it 
gratefully as a valuable contribution to the study of Welsh 
religious life, which Englishmen cannot fail to appreciate.” 
—Baptist. 


“This book represents all sects and organisations, and has 
been written with singleness of purpose—namely, that of 
showing the Principality at its best, and its best is essen- 
tially religious, of uniting all parties, and reinvigorating 
the sense of nationality, which attained great strength in 
the nineteenth century. The Biographies are free of those 
unnecessary details that are apt to become part and parcel 
of such a work.”—Scotsman. = 


“No religious library will be complete without this book, 
because of the several elements which render it of especial 
value. It gives a fair representation of the personal factors, 
which, during the last century, sustained the pronounced 
qualities of each of the great Welsh denominations. The 
chapter on Dean Howell, by Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan, is a 
romantic piece of biography, and the elaborate analogy of 
his character has a fascination of its own. The study of 
these chapters of the book is pathetic, for it makes the 
reader feel what wonders such truly great men might have 
accomplished under a different environment. Lastly, the 
special value of the book lies in its monumental character, 
as the history of a wonderful people during a wonderful 
time.”—Christian Commonwealth. 
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‘Welsh Religious Leaders ”—continued. 


‘Wales not only produces preachers for home consump- 
tion, but an export trade supplies pulpits throughout 
England and the Empire. It is good to find so many men, 
who often cross swords, included in such a eatholic 
collection.” —Christian World, 


“* Altogether, this is a truly interesting-book, and while it 
will at once command a hearty welcome from Welshmen, it 


. should be read by all those Englishmen who desire to know 


more of the religious genius and temperament of Wales,”— 
Life of Faith. - 


“We can only say that the idea of conveying to the * 
public some clear impression of the religious life of Wales, — 
through the medium of a series of portraits, exhibiting its 
recognised leaders both in the Church and in leading Non- 
conformist bodies, was a very good one; and assuming the 
execution to be equal to the design, that the work is one of 
great merit. Dr. Morgan’s testimony to the high character 
and usefulness of the Church in Wales cannot be too widely 
known.”—Standard. 


“An ambitious work, excellently printed, handsomely 
bound, and profusely illustrated. ... A noble work full 
worthy of its title, and one to which no critic, however 
fastidious, can discover any serious defects. . . . No modern 
volume dealing with books has surely had a more brilliant 
array of writers.”—South Wales Daily News. 
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